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A 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE WEST FLORIDA REPUBLIC! 


Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT 


INTRODUCTION 


After Napoleon seized the Spanish throne and placed his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte upon it, indignation against this outrage 
rose to a fever heat in the Spanish American world. Francisco 
Miranda and other noble spirits who for years had been plotting 
independence for Hispanic America saw in this act their great 
opportunity. In West Florida the Spanish government was very 
corrupt; it was weak and could not preserve order; and many of 
the people there were of a class that would not submit to Spanish 
rule. Another source of trouble in this section was the claim which 
the United States laid to the territory as a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. To further complicate the situation American 
filibusters, one of the most interesting, most persistent, and most 
incorrigible class of people the world has ever known, had been for 
the past decade going into West Florida to settle, to trade, to pro- 
cure land claims, or just to filibuster. 


On July 14, 1810, Governor Claiborne, after advising President 
Madison to intervene in West Florida, wrote William Wykoff re- 
garding intervention, and empowered him to visit the country, to 
assure the people that they would be welcome in the United States, 
and to suggest to them that they hold a convention.” 


In Bayou Sara district conditions were the worst. On June 23, 
1810, more than five hundred men gathered at Egypt plantation 
where they raised their voices in protest against the Spanish mis- 


1 Copied from an original copy in the West Florida Papers, Manuscripts Division, Library 


of Congress. 
2 Isaac Joslin Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813, 330, 
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rule and took steps “‘to secure themselves against foreign invasion 
and domestic disturbance.” When John Johnson submitted a pre- 
arranged plan only eleven voices out of the throng of more than 
five hundred were heard against it. They selected four delegates 
to a general convention and called upon the other districts to do the 
same.® 


On July 6, 1810, several leaders in the Baton Rouge district 
petitioned Governor Don Carlos De Lassus to be permitted to hold 
a meeting of citizens to discuss better ways for their government. 
This meeting was soon held at the home of Samuel Fulton.* These 
two gatherings led to the formulation of a plan for a general con- 
vention for all of West Florida, to be held at St. John’s Plains on 
July 25, 1810. Previous to this meeting the leaders in Feliciana 
met at Troy plantation and drew up a tentative code.5 On July 25, 
when the convention assembled, John Rhea was elected president 
by a unanimous vote and Dr. Andrew Steele was elected secretary. 
On the following day they passed a set of resolutions or laws, and 
after appointing a committee on July 27, the convention adjourned.® 


The second session of the convention met at St. John’s Plains 
on August 13, 1810. Its members were full of enthusiasm and were 
backed by the people of the United States, and by the filibusters. 
The Spanish officials were thus far apparently friendly towards 
the convention, but were suspicious and plotted against it.7 The 
convention passed a resolution of allegiance to the king of Spain, 
and also a set of laws providing for the public safety and better 
administration of justice for West Florida; the organization of the 
militia; the correction of abuses; and the raising of revenue.* The 
convention moved to Baton Rouge where they occupied the prin- 
cipal store in the town for an assembly hall. Here they organized 
the government, appointed officials, and made demands of the 
Spanish government.?® 


On September 21, six members of the convention met at Troy 
plantation, just outside of St. Francisville. Here the revolution was 
really begun by John Hunter Johnson, William Barrow, John Rhea, 
John Mills, Thomas Lilley, and Philip Hickey.2° On Saturday, 


® Stanley Clisby Arthur, The Story of the West Florida Rebellion, 37. 
4 Ibid., 39-42. 
5 Ibid., 42-46. 
® Ibid., 49-53. 
7 Ibid., 58-62. 
8 Ibid., 66-87. 


® Ibid., 89-101. 
20 Jbid., 101-102. 
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September 22, the men under Philemon Thomas prepared for the 
assault on the Spanish post at Baton Rouge, and about four o’clock 
the next morning, like mad men the attackers on horse and on foot 
rushed the fort. They killed, wounded, or captured the entire 
Spanish force without having one of their own men killed or 
wounded." 


On September 26, the convention finished and signed their 
Declaration of Independence. It asserted that the people of West 
Florida had been loyal as long as there was any hope of protection 
for life and property by the Spanish government; charged the 
Spanish officials with failing to fulfill their part of the compact; 
affirmed that they had been left without a stable government; and 
appealed to God to vindicate them in declaring themselves free.’ 


The convention appointed a committee of safety, on October 10, 
for the purpose of carrying on the government and making a con- 
stitution; and on October 24 the convention reassembled to hear 
the report of John Hunter Johnson, Edmund Hawes and John W. 
Leonard. They had made a constitution very similar to that of the 
United States, although in some respects they had improved upon 
that document.*® . 


On October 26, the convention issued a second Declaration of 
Independence; provided for the election of officers; and for the 
setting up of the government. On Monday, November 19, the sen- 
ators and representatives of this “Tom Thumb” Republic met at 
St. Francisville; and on November 20, 1810, Fulwar Skipwith was 
by the whole assembly chosen to be “Governor of the State.’’™* 


TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Constitution or form of Government of the State of Florida, 
framed by a Convention of the Representatives of the People, at a 
Session begun on the twenty-fourth day of October in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ten, & continued by ad- 
journments until the twenty seventh of the same month, at the town 


of Baton Rouge. 


The good people of this State having a right to institute for 
themselves such form of government as may best conduce to their 


11 Jbid., 102-108. 
12 Jbid., 109-115. 
18 [bid., 122-127. 
14 Jbid., 123-129, 
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safety, prosperity, and happiness, we, their Delegates in conven- 
tion assembled according to the spirit of our declaration of inde- 
pendence dated the twenty sixth of September of the present year, 
and to fulfill the obligations which we owe to our Constituents and 
our Country, have in order to cement union, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, adopted the following Constitution. 


Article 1 
Section 1. All legislative power herein granted shall be vested 


in a General Assembly of this State, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


Sect. 2. The House of Representatives shall consist of mem- 
bers chosen on the first Monday of August of each year, and for 
the term of one year by the free white men of the age of twenty 
one years and upwards, inhabitants of the five Districts of Baton 
Rouge, New Feliciana, St. Helena, St. Ferdinand, and Mobile, which 
now compose the Territory of this State. 


Sect. 3. No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty one years, and have been twelve 
months a resident of this State, or from the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, with a freehold estate therein, and who shall 
not when elected be an inhabitant of the District in which he shall 
have been chosen. 


Sect. 4. Representatives for the first Legislature shall be 
elected on the tenth day of November next in each District, and be 
apportioned as follows, that is to say, for the District of Baton 
Rouge, Three, for the District of New Feliciana, Four, for the 
District of St. Helena, Three, for. the District of St. Ferdinand, 
Three, for the District of Mobile, Three. For the next succeeding 
Legislature they shall be apportioned by the General Assembly 
agreeable to the number of inhabitants in the several Districts, and 
at the end of every year afterwards an enumeration shall be made 
of all the free born inhabitants of this State. The number of Rep- 
resentatives after such enumeration shall not be fewer than are 
herein directed for the whole representation of the State, nor shall 
they be made by augmentation at any time to exceed one for my 
three thousand free born inhabitants. 
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Sect. 5. When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any District, the Executive authority of the State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 


Sect. 6. The House of Representatives shall choose their Pres- 
ident or Speaker and other Officers. | 


Sect. 7. The Senate shall be composed of One Senator from 
each District of this State, chosen by the free white men of the age 
of twenty one years and upwards, freeholders of their respective 
Districts, for the term of three years. 


Sect. 8. The first Senators shall be elected at the same time 
and at the same places in each District as the Representatives for 
the first Legislature, and immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election the whole number of Senators 
shall be divided by lot into three classes, placing one in the first 
class, two in the second, and two in the third, and the Senator of 
the first class shall serve for one year only, those of the Second 
Class for two years, and those of the third class for three years, 
in such manner that one third or near as may be of the whole 
number of Senators may afterwards be elected every year. 


Sect. 9. When vacancies happen in the Senate by resignation 
or otherwise, the Executive authority of the State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 


Sect. 10. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty five years, and been one year, or from 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution, a citizen of this State, 
and who shall not when elected possess in his own right a freehold 
estate therein, and be an inhabitant of the District for which he 
shall have been elected. 


Sect. 11. The Senate shall choose their President and other 
officers annually. 


Sect. 12. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments; but when the Governor shall be tried, the Judges of. 
the Supreme Court shall sit in judgment with the Senate, and no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds 
of the House. : 


Sect. 18. Judgments in case of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold or 
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enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the State; but the 
party nevertheless shall be subject to indictment, trial, judgment 
and punishment according to law. 


Sect. 14. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives after the first meeting of the 
General Assembly shall be prescribed by law. 


Sect. 15. Every free white man of twenty one years and up- 
wards, having resided six months, or from the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, and possessed in his own right any real prop- 
erty of the value of two hundred dollars in any District of this 
State, shall be considered a freeholder and be entitled to the right 
of suffrage accordingly. 


Sect. 16. Electors shall be privileged from arrest at the elec- 
tions in their respective Districts and in going to and returning 
from the same, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 


Sect. 17. The General Assembly shall meet at least Once in 
every year, and such meeting after the present year shall be on the 
first Monday of December unless they shall appoint a different day. 


Sect. 18. Each House shall be the Judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel] 
the attendance of absent members, in such manners and under such 
penalties as each House may provide. 


Sect. 19. Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the con- 
sent of two thirds expel a member. 


Sect. 20. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and the yeas and nays of either House on any question shall at the 
decision of one fifth of those present be entered on the Journal. 


Sect. 21. Neither House during their Sessions shall without 
the consent of the other adjourn for more than three days nor to 
any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Sect. 22. The members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a compensation for their services, to be 
ascertained by law and paid out of the Treasury of the State. They 
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shall in all cases except felony, treason, and breach of the peace, 
be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the Sessions 
of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same. For any speech or debate in either House they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 


Sect. 23. No Senator or Representative shall during the time 
for which he shall have been elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of this State, officers of the militia and 
Justices of the peace excepted, which shall have been created or the 
emoluments of which shall have been encreased during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the State, officers of militia 
and Justices of the peace excepted, shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Sect. 24. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose and concur 
with amendments as on other Bills. 


Sect. 25. The General Assembly shall have power: 


Ist. To lay and collect taxes imposts and excises, to pay the 
debt and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the State; but all duties imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the State. 

2d. To borrow money on the credit of the State. 

3d. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and with the 
Indian Tribes. 

4th. To establish a rule of Naturalization and laws on the 
subject of Bankruptcies. 

5th. To fix the standard of coins, weights, and measures. 

6th. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and all other proper evidences of debt due to or by the 
State. 

7th. To establish post offices and post roads. 

8th. To promote the progress of science & useful arts by se- 
curing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

9th. To constitute and reform tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

10th. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offences against the laws of nations. 
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llth. To declare war, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 


12th. To raise and support regular forces, but no appropria- 
tion for that purpose shall be for a longer term than one year. 


13th. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the regular forces. 


14th. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the State, suppress insurrections and repell invasions. 


15. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia. 

16. To establish a general system of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence for the State. 


17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the General Government of the State 
or any Department or Officer thereof. 


Article 2 


Section 1. The Supreme Executive power shall be vested in 
a Governor of this State who shall hold his office for the term of 
two years, and until a Successor be duly qualified. 


Sect. 2. The Governor shall be elected by the members of both 
Houses of the General Assembly at their first Session in the present 
year and every two years thereafter at such time and in such man- 
ner as shall be provided by law. 


Sect. 3. The Governor shall be commander in chief of all the 
militia of the State and shall commission all officers therein, who 
shall be elected, the company officers by the men in their respective 
companies, the field officers by the officers of the companies, and 
the General officers by the Field officers. He shall also be com- 
mander in chief of all the military and naval forces of the State. 


Sect. 4. The Governor during the recess of the General As- 
sembly and in cases of sudden danger to the State, for the purpose 
of quelling insurrections and conspiracies or of repelling invasions 
from without, shall have the unquestioned right of calling into im- 
mediate service any part or the whole of the militia as well as of 
the regular forces of the State, and he may with the concurrence 
of two thirds of the Senate convened by him for that purpose de- 
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clare martial law to be the law of the land until he can convene the 
House of Representatives, when the same may be continued with 


their concurrence and not otherwise. 


Sect. 5. No person not a citizen of this State at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, or who shall not hereafter have 
resided within State three years, shall be eligible to the office of 
Governor, neither shall any person be elected to that office who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty years, and who shall 
not have a freehold estate within this Commonwealth of the value 
of five thousand dollars. 


Sect. 6. In cases of removal of the Governor from office or 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the duties thereof, 
the same shall devolve upon the President of the Senate until an 
election be made at the next meeting of the General Assembly of 
some person to fill the said office. 


Sect. 7. The Governor shall at stated times receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither be encreased or de- 
creased during the period for which he shall have been elected, and 
which shall be ascertained and fixed by the General Assembly. 


Sect. 8. Before the Governor shall enter into the Execution 
of his office he shall take the following oath “I do solemnly swear 
faithfully to execute the office of Governor for the State of Florida 
and that I will to the best of my ability preserve protect and defend 
the Constitution thereof”’. ! 


Sect. 9. The Governor shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the State, except in cases of im- 
peachment, and with the advice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties and fulfill all engagements which may have been made by 
the Convention exercising the Sovereignty of this State with any 
foreign power. He shall have power by and with the advice and 
consent of a majority of two thirds of the Senate to appoint all 
public ministers or agents, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for and which shall be established by law. 


Sect. 10. There shall be appropriated by law a sum of three 
thousand dollars from the Public Treasury of the State, to be called 
a contingent fund which may be encreased at the pleasure of the 
Legislature, which sum shall be held by the Treasurer of the State 
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at the disposal of the Governor at all times, who shall be authorized 
accordingly to draw and dispose of the same in secret service for 
the benefit of the State, provided he shall satisfy two thirds of the 
members of the then present or next succeeding Session of the 
Senate, of the expediency and policy of making such appropriations, 
otherwise he shall be held accountable for the amount. 


Sect. 11. The Governor shall at the commencement of each 
Session of the General Assembly make known to both Houses as- 
sembled the Subjects which may in his opinion require their atten- 
tion, and recommend such measures as he may deem necessary and 
expedient. He may on extraordinary occasions convene the Legis- 
lature, and in case of disagreement between the two Branches there- 
of with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper, not more distant than three 
months. He shall receive Ministers or agents from Foreign Powers. 
And he shall cause the law of Nations as well as of this State to be 
faithfully executed. 


Sect. 12. The Governor and all civil officers of the State shall 
be removed from Office on impeachment for any conviction of 
Treason, Bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Sect. 18. A Secretary of State shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and Senate, who shall hold his office for two years unless 
sooner removed by impeachment; he shall keep all State papers, and 
a fair register of all the official acts and proceedings of the Gov- 
ernor, and shall when required lay the same and all papers and 
vouchers relative thereto before either Branch of the Legislature. 
He shall also perform such other duties as may be enjoined him by 
law. 


Article 3 


Section 1. The Judicial power of the State shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior Courts as the General 
Assembly may from time to time ordain and establish. 


Sect. 2. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall hold their 
offices during good behavior & receive for their services a stated 
Salary which shall be ascertained by law, and shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office. 


Sect. 3. The Citizens of this State shall enjoy the benefit of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus as defined by the Common Law of Eng- 
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land, from the time of the adjournment of the first Session of the 
General Assembly, unless they shall appoint a different day, and 
the priviledge shall not afterwards be suspended unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the safety of the State may require 
it. The General Assembly shall also provide by law for the intro- 
duction of the trial by jury in such manner as to them may seem 
fit and expedient. 


Sect. 4. There shall be appointed by the General Assembly a 
public Accuser, Attorney, or Prosecutor whose duty shall be defined 
by law, and who shall receive for his services a stated Salary from 
the public Treasury. 


Article 4 | 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall have power to dis- 
pose of public lands and other public property for the benefit of 
the State, and to appoint such agents as they shall deem proper to 
investigate all land titles, to confirm the same when of right they 
ought to be confirmed, and to reject such as may be unfounded, 
allowing an appeal under such restrictions as to the time of prose- 
cuting it, as may be provided by law. 


Sect. 2. Every actual settler who now inhabits and cultivates 
a tract of land within the Commonwealth, for which he has ob- 
tained no complete title, and which has not been legally granted 
to any other person shall be entitled to such quantity including his 
improvements as has usually been granted to settlers according to 
the laws, usages and customs of the Spanish Government, provided 
the forms prescribed by law respecting the enregistering and sur- 
veying thereof be complied with in due time; and no actual settler 
as aforesaid shall be deprived of a tract so inhabited and cultivated 
by him, in consequence of any claim hereafter brought by any per- 
son of which the said inhabitant has not now or heretofore been 
notified. 

Sect. 3. All French and British Patents for lands within this 
Commonwealth, which lands have been covered by Spanish patents, 
and all French and British patents for lands within this Common- 
wealth which have not been recognized and established by the 
Spanish Government shall be void, and shall never be received as 
evidence of such claims in any Court of Justice in either this State, 
without an express act of the Legislature for the relief of some 
individual in which two thirds of both Houses shall concur. 
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Sect. 4. The General Assembly shall have power when they 
may think it expedient to divide any District of this State into two 
or more Districts or to take parts from several adjoining Districts 
to form a new one, assigning to each District a due proportion of 
members in the House of Representatives, and in all cases allowing 
one Senator to each District. 


Article 5 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of Slaves without the consent of their 
owners, or without paying their owners previous to such emancipa- 
tion a full equivalent for the Slaves so emancipated. They shall 
have no power to prevent persons migrating to this State from 
bringing with them such persons as are deemed Slaves by the laws 
of this State. They may pass laws to:permit the owners of Slaves 
to emancipate them, saving the right of creditors, and preventing 
them from becoming a charge to any District of the Commonwealth. 
They shall have full power to prevent Slaves being brought into 
this State as merchandize from any foreign Nation whatever, but 
may from year to year regulate and establish the introduction by 
law, under such restrictions as they may judge proper. And they 
shall have full power to pass such laws as may .be necessary to 
oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide 
for them necessary cloathing and provisions, to abstain from all 
injuries to them extending to life, limb, or mutilation, and in case 
of their neglect or refusal to comply with the directions of such 
laws to have such slave or slaves sold for the benefit of the owners. 


Sect. 2. In the prosecution of Slaves for felony, no Inquest 
by a Grand Jury shall be necessary, but the proceedings in such 
cases shall be regulated by law; except that the General Assembly 
shall have no power to deprive them of the priviledges of an im- 


partial trial by a petty jury. 


Sect. 3. No person holding any office of profit or trust under 
the authority of this State shall without the consent of the General 
Assembly accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or Foreign State. 


Sect. 4. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law, and a regular state- 
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ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
monies shall be published from time to time. 


Sect. 5. There shall be a free toleration of religion; and no 
preference shall be given by law to any one sect or form of Religion 
above another, provided that nothing in this article may be consid- 
ered to countenance any practices of Religious Ministers or others, 
dangerous to the principles of this Constitution, and to the safety 
and tranquility of the good people of this State. | 


Article 6 

_ Section 1. Whereas experience may prove the necessity of 
amending or altering this Constitution, it shall be lawful for either 
the first or second Legislature convened agreeably to the provisions 
herein established to call a convention for the purpose, a majority 
of two thirds of both Houses concurring on the expediency of the 
measure. After that period it shall not be amended or altered 
unless by a vote of two thirds of both Houses of two successive 
Legislatures, in which case a Convention may be called by the last 
of the two Legislatures who shall have voted for the expediency 
of the measure. And at any time when a Convention shall be called, 
it shall be composed of the same number of members as the House 
of Representatives, and be elected by the same persons in each 
District who are entitled to vote for Representatives; all other 
circumstances relative to the meeting of the Convention shall be 
prescribed by law, and no assembly, body of magistracy, or author- 
ity whatever shall alter or amend this Constitution except a Con- 
vention of Delegates constituted and chosen as herein provided. 


Article 7 


That the great and essential principles of Liberty and free 
Government may be recognized and established, we declare: 


lst. That all free men when they form a social compact are 
equal, and that no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive sepa- 
rate public emoluments or privileges from the Community but in 
consideration of public services. 

2d. That all power is derived from the people, and all free 
Governments are founded on this authority, and instituted for their 
peace, safety, and happiness. 
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3d. That all men have a natural and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God according [Here it suddenly ends.]*® (Con- 
stitution Oct. 24, 1810). | 


15 The last page of the document is missing. It should have contained the remainder of the 
“Bill of Rights” and the signatures of the members of the Convention. The following men were 
in the Convention, were present when it was passed unanimously, and all signed it: John Rhea 
(President), Andrew Steele (Secretary), John Mills, William Barrow, Philip Hickey, Thomas 
Lilley, Edmund Hawes, John Morgan, William Spiller, John W. Leonard, amin O. Williams, 
Champness Terry, John H. Johnson, and Joseph Thomas. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF LAFAYETTE* 


By KATHRYN C. BRIEDE 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the City of Lafayette is non-existent today as a 
corporate entity, it occupies a position of prime importance as a 
prominent part of Louisiana’s largest and most outstanding city. 
Much has been written about the City of New Orleans in the inter- 
vening years between the publication of the first history of Louisi- 
ana by Le Page du Pratz in 1758, and the comparatively recent 
history by Oudard! in 1931, but these have all emphasized that part 
of the city known as the “vieux carré,” the old French Quarter, 
and little has been said about the newer American sections. It 
is among these newer sections that Lafayette claims its place. 


At the time, in 1827, when Martin described New Orleans as 
“an oblong square of about twenty-eight arpents in front, on the 
Mississippi, and fourteen in depth, which under the French and 
Spanish governments, was surrounded and defended by a line of 
fortifications and a ditch,”? the remainder of this great metropolis 
was referred to vaguely as cypress swamps and sparsely populated 
suburbs. These scattered suburbs, which usually had their origins 
as old plantations, began to expand, unite, and become increasingly 
important. The most outstanding of these were Sainte Marie, 
Delord, Marigny, Jefferson, Lafayette, Algiers, Carrollton, and 
Gentilly. When New Orleans began to grow as its population 
increased, it necessarily took in some of these surrounding suburbs 
from time to time. 


By 1836, New Orleans was composed of three distinct muni- 
cipalities, the first of which was made up of the original French 
and Spanish town; the second was Faubourg St. Mary; and the 
third, Faubourg Marigny. These were governed by a mayor and 
a general council, but, in addition each municipality had its com- 
mon council. This system continued until 1852, when these muni- 


cipalities were really united under one central government, and 
* Master’s thesis in History, Tulane University, 1937 


1 This is Oudard’s Four Cents an Acre, (New York, 1931). 
2? Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882), p. 10. 
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became known as the first, second, and third districts of the City 
of New Orleans. It was by a supplementary act of the legislature 
in that same year (Act No. 72 of 1852) that the City of Lafayette 
was added to New Orleans, and was subsequently known as the 
Fourth District of that city. 


CHAPTER I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF LAFAYETTE 


The City of Lafayette is located on an area which remained 
uninhabited and unimproved cypress swamps for many decades 
after LaSalle took possession of Louisiana in the name of King 
Louis XIV of France on April 9, 1682. No actual interest was 
shown by France in any part of this new American acquisition 
until 1698 when Iberville was sent there from France to establish 
and govern a new colony. He accomplished this,* and then sailed 
in June, 1699 back to France to get supplies, leaving Sauvole and 
Bienville in command. Bienville made various exploring expedi- 
tions throughout the Louisiana territory during the following years. 
His one ambition was to transfer the colony to a site on the River 
St. Louis (Mississippi River), which he considered more favor- 
able as to location and soil. However, he received no cooperation 
from France, as the government had lost interest in the colony 
and was anxious to rid itself of the responsibility of Louisiana. 


Consequently, on September 14, 1712, Louis XIV granted the 
exclusive rights of trade of the province for fifteeen years to 
Antoine Crozat, a wealthy French merchant. In spite of all that 
Crozat did to make this project a success, by August, 1717, he 
gratefully surrendered his charter. The new king, Louis XV, then 
turned Louisiana over to John Law and his associates who made 
up the Mississippi Company, which later became known as the 
Company of the Indies. The charter that the king granted to 
them gave the Company the exclusive rights of trade of Louisiana 
for twenty-five years and the right to grant land to settlers. 
Colonists were necessary for the success of the venture; the first 
shipload arrived on February 9, 1718. Bienville, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Company as commandant general or governor of the 


3 * A. Fortier, A History of Louisiana (New York, 1904), I, 23. 
ok > iy Sot permanent settlement of the French in the new territory was Fort Maurepas near 
n 
® Iberville had died in 1706, and thus the colony was left without a sponsor and protector. 
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colony, saw an opportunity at last to realize his former ambition, 
2 and so a permanent settlement on the Mississippi River, thirty 
leagues above the gulf, was begun.* This marks the founding of 
the City of New Orleans in the year 1718. 


% Coincident with the rise of New Orleans upon the site chosen 
) by Bienville, the surrounding lands increased in value as probable 
locations for future plantations and settlements. Directly above 
New Orleans lay the lands which were later to be the site of Lafa- 
yette. These were destined to become a portion of the great hold- 
ings of the governor himself, the Sieur de Bienville. Bienville had 
foresight enough to realize that the lands around the city, which 
was originally bounded by the river front, Bienville, Ursuline, and 
Dauphine streets,’ would prove to be priceless holdings in the 
future. Therefore, he set about to obtain grants from the Com- 
pany of the Indies to some of these lands. He first petitioned the 
Superior Council of Louisiana, of which he was a member, to grant 
him a concession immediately above New Orleans. As a result 
the following document was sent to France: 


We, the Commandant General and the General Directors 
on demand of Mr. de Bienville to grant him in allodium the 
concession of a tract situated above and at the limits of New 
Orleans, facing the Mississippi River and in depth running — 
: West quarter North West to the Mississippi, in the bend above 

4 the Chapitoulas, which land cannot be better bounded nor 
surveyed because the land is flooded. 


We, by reason of our authority have conceded the said 
tract to my said Sieur de Bienville, upon which from this 
moment he may work and clear in places where it is practical 
nn awaiting the formal concession which will be sent from 
rance. 


Done at New Orleans, March twenty-seventh, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and nineteen. 


4 Signed: de Bienville and Hubert 
The Directors of the Company 
of the Indies® 


Several months .later, Bienville received the following con- 
firmation of his concession from the Directors of the Company in 
France: 


* Fortier, op. cit., I, 
7 J. H. Dei r, The ‘Settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana and the Creoles of German 
Descent (Philadelphia, 1909), p. 68. 
®H. H. Cruzat, “Documents Concerning Bienville’s Lands in Louisiana, 1719-1737,” Low 
isiana Historical Gusttarie X (1927), 10. 
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The Company has confirmed and approved the act of 
which the above is a copy in consequence of which letters of 
concession in form will be forwarded to Mr. de Bienville for 
the tract granted to him by the said act on return of a proces 
verbal of the location survey and limits of that tract. 


Done at Paris in the Office (hotel) of the Company of the 
Indes on the sixth day of February, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty. 


Signed: Dartaguette 
Castaméte, Fromaget, 
Prioust, Ardencours, 

Gastebois, Thieroux. 


Verified at Paris, September ninth, one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-six. Received twelve sols. 


Signed: Sounois.® 


In the meantime, a royal edict had been issued on November 
7, 1719, which forbade governors, lieutenant generals, and in- 
tendants to possess plantations.‘° They were only to be allowed 
to own “vegetable gardens.” Despite this edict, Bienville now pos- 
sessed two hundred thirteen and one-half arpents™ of land above 
New Orleans which extended from the upper side of Bienville 
street to a point above Carrollton known as Nine Mile Point and 
from the Mississippi River back to the present Claiborne Avenue.’” 
It was necessary that Bienville conceive some plan by which he 
could ostensibly obey the royal edict and still reap profit from his 
entire concession. He, therefore, designated the first fifty-three 
and one-half arpents, from Bienville Street to about the present 
Felicity Street and from the river to our present Claiborne Avenue 
as his “vegetable garden.’’"* 


As he was not able to make use of the remainder of his land 
for his own personal benefit, he devised a plan based on the old 
system of feudal tenure by which he would sell the remainder of his 
concessions to settlers in return for an annual ground rent in 
money, produce, and manual labor.‘ He set about to secure suit- 
able settlers for the furtherance of his plan. 


® Ibid., X, 11. 
1° Fortier, op. cit., I, 83. 
11 Arpent—An old French measure of land, of about an acre. 
12 Deiler, op. cit., p. 68. 
18 Jbid., p. 69. Deiler continues pars that it certainly was a good-sized ‘‘vegetable 
garden” as it — more than the LF district of the present city of New Orleans. 
Ibid., p. 69. 
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Meanwhile in 1720, Law’s bank and financial scheme failed. 
Because of the hurricane which devastated the coast of Louisiana 
in September of that year, the German families who had settled 
on one of Law’s concessions were in dire need of help, and now 
had no one to turn to for aid. Knowing the Germans to be thrifty 
and hard working farmers, Bienville decided to offer, with the 
consent of the Company, homes on his lands to some of these needy 
‘families. He then addressed the following petition to the Conseil 
de Regio (Council of Administration) of Louisiana for permission 
to locate twelve or fifteen German families on his tract of land 
above New Orleans: 


To the Gentlemen of the Council of Administration of the 
Province of Louisiana. 


The Sieur de Bienville has the honor to state to you, 
Gentlemen, that the Company has granted him a concession of 
nearly three leagues above New Orleans which he cannot ren- 
der productive for want of hands. He would wish to take, if 
agreeable to the Council, twelve or fifteen German families, 
among those who have entirely lost their provisions through 
the storm and who from this are obliged to try to hire them- 
selves to support their families. The Sieur de Bienville would 
cede to each of them a portion of his concession with provi- 
sions for a year, tools to turn up the grotind and to build, and 
would advance cows, hogs and poultry. | 


As the said Sieur de Bienville can make no treaty nor 
contract with the said families without the agreement of the 
Council, he petitions them to grant his request. 


From New Orleans, this first of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two. 


Signed: Bienville.*® 


For obvious reasons, the Council was quite willing to acquiesce 
in Bienville’s projected arrangement, and therefore issued an 
“Order of the Council on the Foregoing Petition,” as follows: 


Viewed and examined the agreement and conditions 
passed between Monsieur de Bienville and the German families 
who would be obliged to begin a new establishment on account 
of the situation and the difficulties to be met with on the land 
they occupy at the Tensas and that besides they would be a 
burden on the Company for their subsistence and the fresh 
advances which would have to be given them. 


15 Fortier, op. cit., I, 70. 
16 Cruzat, loc. cit., X, 13, 
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The Council consents that the contract passed between 
Monsieur de Bienville and the said families be executed ac- 
cording to its form and tenor. 


At New Orleans this eleventh of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-two. 
Signed: Le Blond de Latour. 
Delorme. 


By my said Sieurs.17 
Bouguet. | 


In 1722, the capital of the colony was changed from Biloxi to 
New Orleans. This was in direct accordance with Bienville’s de- 
sire, because he felt that it would react as an added impetus for 
settlers to move into the sections around the new capital. 


Up to January 1, 1723, when these German settlers moved in, 
there was only one family residing on Bienville’s concession above 
New Orleans. This sole resident was M. de Baume, the attorney 
general of the colony at the time the grants were made to Bien- 
ville. His habitation was situated on the six arpents front just 
above the boundary of Bienville’s “vegetable garden.” His house- 
hold, and therefore the entire population of Bienville’s remaining 
one hundred and sixty arpents, consisted of M. de Baume, his wife, 
two children, “three engagés, nine negro slaves, five cows, and 
two horses.’”4® 


One author, J. Hanno Deiler, has ascertained the names of most 
of the “storm victims,” and the points where they located on Bien- 
ville’s lands. He has obtained some of this information from census 
reports and the remainder from the chains of titles to Bienville’s 
lands. His completed analysis reads: 


Peter Bayer, from Wankenloch, near Durlach, Baden, 
— had taken six arpents of Bienville’s land above New Or- 
eans. 


Casper Hegli, a Swiss, from near Lucerne. “Six arpents. 
Catholic; 35 years old. His wife. A daughter. Two orphan 
boys. A cow, a heifer, a young bull, and three pigs. Two 
years on the place. Used two and a half barrels of seed rice 
and did not make more than three barrels on account of inun- 
dation. Has a very fine garden enclosed by palisades. Has 
made a good levee and is a good worker. He deserves a 
negro.” (Census of 1724.) 


17 Tbid., X, 13. 
18 Deiler, op. cit., p. 69, 
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Jacob Huber, with six arpents. “Native of Suevia, Ger- 
many. Catholic; 45 years old. His wife, son of 16 years. 


One engagé. One cow, one heifer, a pig. Made no crops on 
account of inundation. Good worker.” (Census of 1724.) 
Jacob Huber’s son Christoph married Marie Josephine St. 
. Ives. Descendants write the name now “Oubre,” “Ouvre,” 


“Hoover.” 

Andreas Krestmann, or Christmann, from Augsburg, 
with his two sons, 10 and 12 years old. Six arpents. “Wheel- 
wright. His wife. Two orphan girls, eight and fifteen years 
old. Two years on the place. A cow, a heifer, a calf and 
three pigs. He is industrious and is at work fencing in his 
cleared land. He made a good levee and paid in advance the 
workmen who made it for him at a cost of 100 pistoles. De- 
serves a negro.” 

These four men occupied a portion of Bienville’s land 
from the present First street of New Orleans to Napoleon 
avenue. 


In addition to these Germans, Bienville placed several French 
families on these lands. Most of these people received the titles to 
their lands after January 1, 1723. In these titles, Bienville guaran- 
teed to build a levee in order to protect them from the continued 
overflows. He neglected to do this, so the frequent inundations 
repeatedly ruined their crops and endangered their homes. More- 
over, they were subjected to very exacting conditions of rental. 


From six to eight livres annually for each arpent and, 
every year, two capons and two days’ work “in the form of 
wien! ya for each arpent. Jacob Huber paid eight livres ground 
rent. . 

The people of Bienville’s lands must also repay the ad- 
vances made to them by Bienville. These consisted usually 
of provisions for one year, a cow in calf, two hogs, four 
chickens with a cock, and the necessary utensils and agri- 
cultural implements. Utensils, provisions and implements 
must be paid for at the end of the first two years. The cow 
must be returned within three years, and of all the cattle 
raised in excess of the first twelve head Bienville was to re- 
ceive one half. For the two hogs furnished he demanded a 
fat hog every second year, and for the four chickens and the 
cock six fat hens or capons were demanded every year.”° 


In the course of the first year, a goodly number of these 
families left. The floods and rentals proved to be greater handi- 


19 ITbid., pp. 92-98. 
2° Ibid., p. 94. 
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caps than even the sturdy Germans were able to cope with. As 
soon as an opportunity offered, a family would sell out its contract 
and leave. By 1724, all the original settlers had left with the ex- 
ception of Jacob Huber who remained in possession of his land 
until 1727. 


However, on August 10, 1728, the Edict of the Council of State 

annulled all concessions from Manchac to the sea. It was aimed 
particularly at Bienville, and as a result of it, all of his various 
land grants were forfeited. Bienville protested, but all was in 
vain. It was not until 1733, when he was again in power in Louisi- 
ana, that he was able to reopen the question. He wrote to the 
Minister in Paris asking permission to retake his two land grants 
on the Mississippi River despite the passage of the Edict of August 
10, 1728. The Minister replied to Bienville’s petition with a request 
for full details as to improvements and conditions of the lands, and 
the expenses incurred both before and after that date. Bienville 
complied with the request, but nothing came of it. Correspondence 
continued between the two parties throughout 1736 and 1737, and 
although, as yet, no documents have come to light proving that 
the matter was finally decided in Bienville’s favor, one can surmise 
that to be the case from the following piece of evidence. A sale . 
was made of a section of the property in March 1746, by de Noyan, , 
holding Bienville’s procuration, to Joseph D. Hugon. Naturally 
-Hugon would never have bought the property if there was any 
doubt at that time of Bienville’s ownership. Therefore, in 1737, 
Bienville’s grant must have been reaffirmed, or a new grant had 
been issued, or possibly the Decree of August 10, 1728, was modi- 
fied in some degree to enable Bienville to reclaim at least a part 
of his vast holdings.” 


In 1787, Bienville had ordered Francois Saucier, Surveyor, to 
examine, inspect, and survey his entire original concession above 
New Orleans, and to give a full and detailed report of the names 
of the owners and the condition of the said land. This was done 
accordingly, and the following certificate of survey was issued. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven, 
on the fifth day of November, by virtue of the order of Messrs. 
de Bienville, Governor of the Province of Louisiana and Sal- 
mon, Commissaire Ordonnateur for the King in the said 
Province, we, Francois Saucier surveyor undersigned, went 


*1 Cruzat, loc. cit., X, 368. 
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to a tract situated along the River Saint Louis, above New 
Orleans and on the same side, beginning at the plantation of 
the Jesuit Fathers to the land of Sieur Demouy (including it) 
at the limit of the Chapitoulas, amounting to about two hun- 
dred and thirteen and a half arpents fronting on the said 
river, with a depth of forty arpents in its whole extent, pro- 
tected by a levee covering its whole front, on which land we 
found different plantations inhabited by divers individuals, 
almost all of them sown with provisions and indigo; some of 
them preserved in standing wood for timber and building wood 
and as a pasture ground for cattle, the whole as it stands ac- 
cording to the individual proces-verbals subjoined heretofore 
of each of the said plantations as they are; to wit: 


Arpents 
The plantation of the R. Jesuit Fathers; continuation.... 5 
of that of Sieur Renault D’Hautrive 22 
of Sieur Broutin 101% 
of that of Sieur Darby 6 
another of Sieur Broutin 12 
that of Dame Carriere 12 
that of Sieur de Livaudais 6 
that of Sieur Petit de Livilliers 6 
that of Sieurs Salmon, Le Breton and Couturier, 
associates 8 
that of Sieur Paquier 8 
that of Sieur de Belleisle 10 
that of Sieur Delery 11 
Three of Sieur Bellaire of 5, 8, and 2 arpents 15 
that of Sr. de Noyan Sr. 7 
Four of Sieur Chavanne following, to wit: three of 6 
and one of 4 arpents 22 
one of one Adam, called Blondin OR Py 
- that of Sieur de la Freniere 10 
Another, the same and adjoining 17 
that of Sieur Demouy 1214 
Total 21314 


For the whole of which plantations contained in the said 
land my said Sieur de Bienville presented us a concession in 
(due) form and an original in allodium granted him by the 
Directors General of the Company of the Indies in Louisiana 
on the twenty-seventh of March one thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen of the said land from the limits of New Orleans 
to the limits of the Chapitoulas running in depth to West one 
fourth North West, the said concession confirmed by the Direc- 
tors of the Company in Paris, February sixth, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty, signed by them and duly registered 
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in the Registry of the Superior Council of Louisiana, on the 
twenty-first of April, one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
three of which concession we have hereto annexed a copy. 


Moreover, my said Sieur de Bienville presented to us dif- 
ferent contracts passed before Rossard, Notary Royal in New 
Orleans, by which it appears evidently that he ceded to dif- 
ferent individuals the various lots which at this day form the 
aforesaid plantations. On the condition of paying, each in 
his own right, to him as Lord of the said land the quit-rents 
carried in the said contracts, excerpts of which are contained 
in the aforesaid individual proces-verbals of the said planta- 
tions, and that all lots were granted by him before knowledge 
had reached Louisiana of the decree of August 10th, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-eight, obtained by petition of 
the Company of the Indies from the State Council of the King, 
by which my said Sieur de Bienville was deprived of the said 
concession in allodium and of all seigneurial rights thereto, 
that from the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
three, my said Sieur de Bienville had placed thereon several 
German families to whom, besides the said lots, he had given 
cattle, tools, grains for their sowing and provisions for a year, 
as has been more fully specified in the said contracts, of which 
titles and lots, we, surveyor undersigned, have drawn up the 
present proces verbal to serve and avail as need may be on the | 
above day and year. 


Signed: F. Saucier.?? 


In the above list, those plantations that are of interest to us 
are the ones belonging to D’Hautrive, Broutin, Darby, Carriere, 
and Livaudais. It is these plantations, situated approximately be- 
tween Felicity Street and Louisiana Avenue, which later were 
made into faubourgs, which, at an even later date, in 1833, were 
incorporated into the City of Lafayette. 


CHAPTER II. THE FAUBOURGS. 


1. Nuns. 


In the year 1727, a group of Ursuline nuns arrived in Louisi- 
ana. It seems that Bienville, the Governor, had entrusted the 
Reverend Nicholas Ignatius de Beaubois, S. J., Superior of the 
Jesuits in Louisiana and Vicar General of the Bishop of Quebec, 
with the task of securing some nuns to take charge of the charity 


22 Ibid., XI (1928), 229-281. 
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hospital in New Orleans. He persuaded a few Ursulines from 
Rouen, seven in all,?* under Sister St. Mary of St. Augustin, to — 
undertake the venture. They came in conformity with a contract 
which they had made with the Company of the Indies in the pre- 
ceding year. This treaty was approved by Louis XV of France 
on September 18, 1726.4 


It was stipulated that the Ursulines were to be transported 
with four servants at the cost of the Company. In addition, each 
nun, before her departure, was to receive a gratuity of five hundred 
livres.25 Their chief remuneration for their services in the hospital 
was to come from a plantation which the Company was to concede 
to them. Articles IX, X, XI, and XII of the “Treaty of the Com- 
pany of the Indies with the Ursulines” deal with this concession. 
They read as follows: 


Article IX. The Company will grant to the said hospital 
a lot of eight acres in front, and of the ordinary depth, along 
the river as near as possible to New Orleans, in order to there 
form a plantation which may in the course of time provide a 
maintenance for the Ursulines on account of the said hospital. 


Article X. There shall be conceded by the Company three 
hundred francs a year to him who will take care of said planta- 
tion, during the first five years only. 


Article XI. As long as the said plantation will not be in 
a state to provide for the maintenance and subsistence of 
the said religious, the Company will grant to each, six 
hundred francs a year for all things; which will be calculated 
from the day of their arrival at the port of embarkation, but 
as soon as the said plantation will produce enough to pay their 
expenses, this pension will cease to be paid to them, and the 
said religious will dispose of the income of the said plantation 
as a thing destined solely for their maintenance and sub- 
sistence. 


Article XII. There shall be furnished to them by the 
Company, during each of the five years of the establishment 
of the said plantation, eight negroes (piéces d’Inde) that shall 
be paid for by the said Ursulines in the same terms on the 
same conditions regulated for the planters by means of which 
the Company will cease to pay them the annual pension of 
six hundred francs to each for the time of the expiration of 

*C. Gayarré, History of Lowisiana (New Orleans, 1879), I, 377. 
34 H. Semple “Coditos The Ursulines in New Orleans and nd Our Lady of Prompt Succor 


(New York. ‘1925), p. 174. 
28 Gayarré, op. cit., p. 377. 
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the first five years which will commence on the day of the 
delivery of the first eight negroes. 


Done at Paris, in the Hotel of the Company of the 
Indies, September 13, 1726. Signed L’Abbé 
Raguet—J. Morin.—D’Artaguette—— Diron.— 
Castanier.—Deshayer.— P. Saintard. Soeur 
Catherine de Bruscoly, de St. Armand, premiére 
Supérieure des Ursulines de France Soeur Marie 
Tranchepain, de St. Augustin, Supérieure, Soeur 
Marie-Anne Le Boullenger de Ste Angélique, De- 
positaire.”® 


It was to these Ursuline nuns that the land which was to be- 
come the Faubourg Nuns once belonged, but it is a mistaken idea 
that the plantation referred to in the above articles is that same 
grant. The Company could not have possibly granted a piece of 
land immediately above New Orleans, which is the location of the 
Faubourg Nuns, to the Ursulines in 1726, because it has already 
been shown in Chapter I that these very lands were granted by the 
Company to Bienville in 1719. 


The Ursulines, however, evidently realized the desirability of 
owning land in that section, because shortly after 1770?" they 
approached Jacques Francois Enoul Livaudais in regard to pur- 
chasing a part of the vast Livaudais holdings there. The result 
of this transaction was that the Ursulines became the owners of 
a parcel of land fronting on the Mississippi River which was 
bounded by Nuns and Religious streets. On January 19, 17807° an 
act of sale was passed before Andres Almonester, notary, which 
transferred a larger tract immediately succeeding the first pur- 
chase, from Mr. Santiago Livaudais to the Ursulines. Owing to 
the fact that the larger part of this act, which is written in Spanish, 
has been destroyed by termites, it is impossible to state the exact 
boundary lines of the entire tract of land. 


However, one may easily form the conjecture that the land 
was the same five arpents, fronting on the Mississippi River and 
bounded by Felicity Street, St. Andrew Street, and Claiborne 
Avenue, which is referred to in the American State Papers. In 
1803, when the United States bought Louisiana from France, a 


26 Semple, op. cit., pp. 169, 170, 173. 

27 This approximate date is traditionally accepted as a result of circumstantial evidence. 

28 A. Almonester, Notarial Records, pp. 64-67. This document bears the following signa- 
tures: Santiago Livaudais, Sr. St. Jacques, Superieure, Sr. Marie des Anges, deposi and 
Sr. St. Stan. ... It is in such bad condition that it is hardly legible. 2 
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necessity arose for all owners of land in that territory to establish 
title to their lands and to file a claim with the State Department 
of the United States. The Ursuline nuns did this, and the acknowl- 
edgement of their claim above the city of New Orleans may be 
found in the American State Papers, reading as follows: 


No. 366. The Abbess and Community of the Ursuline 
Convent in New Orleans claim a tract of land situate about 
three miles above the city, on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
containing five arpents in front, by sixty-six in depth, bounded 
on the upper side by the lands of widow Panis, and on the 
lower, by those of Mr. Livaudais, Junior. 


It appears that said land was inhabited and cultivated * 
the claimants on the 20th December, 1803, and for more than 
ten consecutive years prior to that period. Confirmed.”® 


It is impossible to say whether a convent ever existed on this 
plantation of the nuns, or whether it was cultivated or even in- 
habited by the owners themselves, because there seems to be no 
definite proof of that fact. However, Castellanos says that there 
was a nunnery “established on the space of ground bounded by 
Nuns or Religious street, in the upper part of the city,’*° and 
Martin says that in 1827 there were “five parochial churches and 
a convent of nuns between New Orleans and Donaldsonville.”™ It 
is probable that the convent referred to was acuasen on the strip 
of land purchased from Livaudais. 


Ever since 1734, the Ursulines had had their headquarters at 
the Chartres Street Convent, which was a part of the plantation 
promised to them in Article IX of the “Treaty of the Company of 
the Indies with the Ursulines.” New streets were constantly being 
opened through the Convent enclosure in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and as the nuns feared that this might interfere with the 
strict observance of cloister rules,®*? they decided to establish an- 
other convent on a plantation below the city purchased by Thomas 
Kennedy in 1817 which he sold to them in 1818. In order to be able 
to pay for this purchase, the Ursulines were obliged to sacrifice 
much of their valuable property in and around New Orleans.** One 
of the pieces to be sold was the tract of land above the city which 
they had purchased from Mr. Livaudais. 

2° American State Pa , Public Lands Nabors (Neos ston, 1834), II, 327. 


8° H. C. Castellanos, New Orleans Ae It ork, 1895), p. 149. 
$1 Martin, op. cit., I, 11 
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By 1810, the population of New Orleans had increased to such 
an extent that the various plantations immediately above the city 
had been divided into lots and made into faubourgs, as Faubourg 
Ste. Marie, Delord, L’Annunciation, etc. The population had spread 
out until settlers were to be found at the lower edge of the Nuns’ 
plantation. The nuns, therefore, decided that the best way to dis- 
pose of their land was to have it laid out into lots which might be 
sold to new settlers. Sister Sainte Marie Olivier, the Superioress, 
together with Sister Sainte Felicité Alzas, her Assistant, and Sister 
Saint Andre Madiere, the Depositaire, held a conference with Mes- 
sieurs F. V. Potier and Bartelmy Lafon, surveyors, in regard to 
the division and sale of this land. 


On September 18, 1810* the surveyors submitted a plan divid- 
ing the tract into city lots. A road was to be run through the 
center of the tract from the river to the swamps in the rear. This 
road, later St. Mary Street, was evidently named Chemin de Ste. 
Marie in honor of the Mother Superior. In addition, two other 
roads were to be run parallel to this central road, and were to be 
called Chemin de St. André, later St. Andrew Street, and Chemin 
de Ste. Felicité, later Felicity Street, in honor of the Depositaire 
and Assistant, respectively. 


The plan was accepted, and lots of land, usually measuring 
about three hundred feet in front, were sold. With the sale of this 
land and the consequent settlement of it, cross streets were con- 
structed and buildings were erected. Thus came into being a new 
suburb of New Orleans, the Faubourg Nuns. 


2. Lafayette. 


The tract of land that later became known as Faubourg La- 
fayette existed for a long time as the Wiltz tract. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that in 1803 the title was confirmed by the United 
States Government in the name of Marguerite Wiltz. The extract 
from the American State Papers reads as follows: 


No. 142.—Marguerite Wiltz claims a tract of land situate 
in the county of Orleans, and on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, about one league above the city of New Orleans, contain- 
ing four hundred and fifty superficial arpents, bounded on the 
upper side by land of James Livaudais, and on the lower by 
land claimed by the nuns of the city of New Orleans. 


84M. C. Soniat, “The Faubourgs Forming the Upper Section of the of New Orleans,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX (19387), 199. _ 
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It appears to the Board, froxa a deed of conveyance exe- 
cuted 28 March, 1758, before Jean Baptiste Garrie, notary 
public, that Augustus Chantaloux sold eight arpents of front, 
by a depth not defined of said land, to Stephen Vaugaine, which 
he alleges to have acquired as follows: six arpents, at the pub- 
lic sale made of the estate of one Dilmo, in 1752; and the other 
two arpents of front, by the depth aforesaid, of one Pidet, who 
had purchased the same of one Lagotré; and it also appearing 
to the Board, from a deed of conveyance likewise exhibited, 
that on the — day of —, 1769, the two arpents of front, by the 
depth aforesaid, (remainder of the quantity now claimed) was 
sold by the widow Laronde to James Livaudais; and it further 
appearing, from deeds of conveyance exhibited, that the sev- 
eral tracts of land above described have been transferred to the 
present claimant, the Board do hereby confirm her said claim.* 


Marguerite Wiltz was the daughter of one Johan Ludwig Wiltz, 
of Eisendch, Thuringia, Saxony, by his second marriage to Marie 
Dohl, also of Saxony, in Louisiana. Soon after his first marriage 
to Miss Ziriac in Saxony in 1731, Mr. Wiltz and his wife came to 
New Orleans, and later became the owners of a farm at the Cdte 
des Allemands on the Mississippi River.** Marguerite was a very 
attractive and accomplished young woman, and, as such, attracted 
many suitors. From her wide choice of admirers, she chose and 
married Joseph Milhet, who was reputed at that time to be one of 
the richest French merchants in New Orleans.*? Milhet became in-~ 
volved in Nicolas Chauvin de Lafréniére’s secret conspiracy in New 
Orleans and the neighboring parishes in 1768, to rid Louisiana of 
Spanish rule by driving the Spaniards from the colony. He was 
among those long remembered true patriots to be shot by order of 
the Spanish governor, General Alexander O’Reilly on October 25, 
1769.°® Marguerite Wiltz Milhet was now a widow, left alone to 
care for her small daughter, Catherine. 


In 1777, Marguerite married for the second time. Her new 
husband was Jacinto Panis, a Spanish Capitan and Sargeant-Major 
in New Orleans. Several years later, Mr. Panis bought a parcel of 
land above New Orleans, which later formed a large part of the 
Faubourg Lafayette. This purchase comprised eight arpents of 
land which he bought from Mr. Etienne Vaugine de Nieurman on 

85 American State Papers, Public Lands (Washington, 1834), II, 3138-314. 
rl nein S. C. Arthur and G. ©. de Kernion, Old Families of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1931), 


87 Ibid., p. 231. 
88 Gayarré, op. cit., II, 343. 
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August 2, 1779.°® The act of sale from which this date is derived 
traces back the ownership of this land, and thus one learns that 
until 1753 the land was owned by Louis Xavier Delino and his wife, 
Madelin Broutin, who sold it on September 12th of that year to 
Augustin Chantalou and his wife, Dame Marguerite Songy; it was 
sold on March 28, 1758,*° by these owners to Mr. Vaugine de Nieur- 
man, who kept it until 1779. 


Mr. Panis did not live very long, and by virtue of his last will 
and testament, dated August 24, 1786, drawn up by Fernando Rod- 
riguez, his widow, Marguerite Wiltz Milhet Panis, became his sole 
and only heir.*1 There were no children from this marriage. 


The Wiltz tract contained ten arpents in all, eight of which 
have already been accounted for. The remaining two arpents were 
purchased by Mrs. Panis from her neighbor, Mr. Jacques Francois 
Livaudais, in the presence of Pierre Pedesclaux, Notary, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1797.42 Mr. Livaudais had acquired this land from 
Widow Delaronde, together with much additional land in an act of 
sale passed before Jean Baptiste Garic in 1769.** 


Evidently, in 1806, Mrs. Panis conceived the idea of dividing 
the front portion of her land into lots and of offering them for sale, 
because on January 10th,** of that year she had requested Bar- 
thelmy Lafon to have her entire plantation surveyed and to submit 
a plan of it to her. This plan must have been lost, because no 
record of it survives today. 


By 1813, the property of the Ursuline nuns which had been 
surveyed and sub-divided into lots was practically all sold, and the 
moving tide of population had reached the lower confines of the 
plantation of Widow Panis. Therefore, Mrs. Panis revived her 
idea of having her plantation divided, and, as a result of certain 
negotiations, Mr. F. V. Potier submitted a second prospectus to 
Mrs. Panis on May 23, 1818.45 The boundaries of the land which 
was divided into city lots were the Mississippi River, the Livaudais 
plantation, the middle of St. Andrew Street, and the middle of 

8° M. de Armas, Notarial Records (Jan. -June, 1818). This is from an act of sale numbered 


a Bsn -Bis., and ‘entitled “Vente D’habitation par Milhet Rousseau au Sieur John 
ou ney. 


45 Pp. Pedesclaux, Notarial Records (18138). This prospectus was sale 
made by Notary Pierre Pedesclaux of a piece of ag (one of the first of the city lots) sold 
by Mrs. Widow Panis to Mr. Lazard Pignatel on y 26, 1813. ) 


4) 
41 Ibid. 
42 Ibid. 
43 Ibid. 
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what was later known as Chippewa Street. The plan, which divided 
this section into one hundred lots, re-adjusted the Public Road or — 
Levee Street (along the Mississippi River), and provided for a 
street to be called Rousseau Street, running parallel to the river. 
A street which was to be named “Cours Panis,” was run through 
the center of the plantation, from the river to the rear of the tract; 
while above it were to be the two streets of Philippe and Soraparu; 
and below it, those of Josephine and Adele. “Cours Panis,” now 
known as Jackson Avenue, owed its name to the owner herself, 
Widow Panis. Josephine and Philippe were probably named after 
the two children of the Saulet family, while Levee Street owed its 
appellation to the levee on its far side. Soraparu derived its title 
from Jean Baptiste Soraparu, an inhabitant of New Orleans, who 
was a close friend of the Panis family and who often aided them 
in financial matters. Rousseau Street received its name from the 
Rousseau family, the son of which, Pierre George Rousseau, 
married Catherine Milhet. 


As soon as the lots were put on the market, many were sold. 
The following citations will give some idea of the sale of these 
lots: 


The lots designated on the plan by. the numbers 47, 54 
and 55 to Mr. Lazare Pignatel according to act before Pierre 
Pedesclaux, Notary, dated May 26th, 1813. 


Lots numbers 23, 24 and 35, as well as a portion having 
a forty foot front with a depth of twelve hundred feet, English 
measure and being next to the plantation of Mr. John Kilty 
Smith, according to another act before the same Pierre Pedes- 
claux, Notary, as of May 26th, 1813. 


Lots numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 25 and 36, sold to Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton Smith, according to another act before 
the same Notary, Pierre Pedesclaux, dated July 10th, 1813. 


Lots numbers 18, 19, 20, 21 and 33 to Mr. Patrick Wale, 
Junior, according to act before the same Notary, Pierre Pedes- 
claux, bearing date of September 15th, 1813; and lastly, 


Lots numbers 44 and 76, and a portion forty feet wide by 
eighty feet in length, bounded on one side by Mr. Livaudais’ 
property and on the other side by that of the Vendor, being a 
continuation of and next to that sold to Mr. Smith on May 6th, 
1813, and to the same Mr. Smith according to another act be- 
fore the same Notary, Pierre Pedesclaux, June 15th, 1815.** 


46M. de Armas, Notarial pagerde (Jen. ey spans This act is written in French, and the 
above is just a free translation of a part of 
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This seems to be the first appearance of English names in 
this vicinity. To the purchasers of these lots went the right of a 
free use of the batture, which Mrs. Panis had reserved for her 
own use. The right to take earth from the batture to be used in 
the construction of levees and roads, and the right to carry on com- 
merce were also accorded to them. In case of repairs to the levees 
or an erection of a new one, the expense was to be borne by the 
owners of property and the Widow Panis, in proportion to: the 
amount of land owned.*? 


After the death of Mrs. Panis, the remaining unsold lots and 
the balance of the plantation became the property of her daughter, 
Catherine Milhet Rousseau, and was-then known as the Rousseau 
plantation. On May 27, 1818,*° Mrs. Rousseau, now a widow, sold 
her holdings to Mr. John Poultney, a merchant from New Orleans, 
for the sum of $100,000. Of this amount, $20,000 was to be paid 
in cash, and the remaining $80,000 was to be paid in five annual 
and equal payments of $16,000 each. It was agreed between the 
parties concerned, that if the purchaser could not pay any or all of 
the payments the property would become the possession of the 
persons who had signed the five annual notes, to the extent of the 

notes paid by them.*® 


Almost one year after this purchase, Mr. Poultney found him- 
self in embarassed circumstances financially, so he applied to the 
District Court, on April 26, 1819,5° for a stay of proceedings and 
for permission to call a meeting of his creditors, with a view of 
obtaining an extension of credit. This meeting was accordingly 
ordered and held, and as a result, Mr. Poultney was given a 
respite of one, two, and three years for the payment of his debts. 
This was done because a schedule presented by Mr. Poultney showed 
that his resources totaled $237,921, whereas his liabilities amounted 
only to $207,295.51 Chief among Mr. Poultney’s creditors were the 
firm of Harrod & Ogden, who paid the first note on the recently 


acquired property. 


Mr. Poultney died on October 23, 1819,5? and left all his prop- 
erty and debts to his widow and two minor children. On January 


47 Ibid. 
*8 Ibid. The act bears the signatures of John Poultney, Widow Rousseau, John K. West, 
P. A, Rousseau, Rich. Harrison, L. Rousseau, and Mich. A. de Armas, the Notary Public. 


5° Louisiana Reporte (West's Reprint), VIII, 320. 
51 Ibid., VIII, 320. 
52 Ibid., VIII, 321. The widow Poultney before her marriage te John Poultney was 
Emilie Toutan Beauregard. The children’s names were Mathilda and Emilie. 
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26th®* of the following year, Poultney’s widow made a formal 
renunciation of any claim to the Rousseau plantation on behalf of 
herself and her two minor daughters. As a result of various legal 
battles among the creditors, by the year 1824 the firm of Harrod 
and Ogden were the sole title-holders of the disputed property 
which once had belonged to Marguerite Wiltz Panis. 


-The new owners immediately set to work to continue her plan 
of sub-dividing the plantation and selling more city lots. They 
accordingly called in surveyors, and had the rest of the plantation 
surveyed and sub-divided following the original lines of the plan 
of Widow Panis. As a result, Joseph Pilie, Surveyor, submitted 
a plan to them on March 2, 1829.5* Two changes, however, took 
place at this time. The main street had its name changed from 
“Cours Panis” to Jackson Street in honor of the hero of Chalmette. 

Also, a specific name was needed for the growing suburb. It was 
about this time that the Marquis de la Fayatte made his memorable © 
tour of the United States, and, in particular, a visit to Louisiana. 
What greater honor could this section of that former French terri- 
tory pay to one of its great heroes than the adoption of his name 
as its own? Hence, there was another new faubourg above the 
City of New Orleans, Faubourg Lafayette. 


3. Livaudais. 

Just above Faubourg Lafayette lay the extensive plantation 
which for many decades had been the proud possession of the well- 
known and socially prominent Livaudais family. Although this 
family had existed in Louisiana ever since the time of the founding 
of New Orleans, that branch of the family which is more closely 
related to this discussion is the line which had its origin with 
Francois Esnould de Livaudais in 1736. The elder son of Francois 
de Livaudais and Pelagié de Vaugine was Francois Esnould de 
Livaudais who married Charlotte des Islets de Léry.> This man 
appears to be the one who shared with Marigny the distinction of 
being the largest landowner and wealthiest citizen of New Orleans 
in his day.*® 


The son of this great landowner, bearing the name of Jacques 
Francois Esnould de Livaudais, in time married one of New Or- 


83 Jbid., VIII, 321. 

54 C. Pollock, Notarial Records (Jan.-June, 1824), p. 307. 

* G. King, Oreole Families of New Orleans (New York, 1921), p. 216, 
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leans’s greatest heiresses, Celeste de Marigny, the daughter of the 
above-mentioned Philippe de Marigny. At her father’s demise, 
Mrs. Livaudais inherited a fabulous amount of property, some of 
which was situated above the City of New Orleans. Together with 
the land in this section owned by her husband, the Livaudais hold- 
ings now comprised practically all of what has become the uptown 
or ‘American Quarter” of New Orleans. Miss Grace King describes 
the property at that time as being “an undeveloped tract of land 
some of whose great oak trees may still be seen, the aborigines of 
the primeval forest, in isolated groups standing here and there, in 
proud defiance of property lines and street demarkatons.”’®* 


However, the entire tract did not remain in this state much 
longer, because there came into being the Livaudais plantation, 
which, according to contemporary accounts, was one of the show 
places along the Mississippi River. Even later, Castellanos, in his 
‘ New Orleans As It Was, states: | 


There was but one highway leading above the river, and 
this was the “Tchoupitoulas road.” ... Along this road, com- 
mencing about Delord street, the upper extremity of the Fau- 
bourg Ste. Marie, and extending toward the magnificent Livau- 
dais plantation, was a succession of beautifully located villas 
and agricultural establishments.** 


He continues with a discussion of the floods in this section as 
they are described in an old time merchant’s memoirs. They read 
as follows: 


When we reached the fine sugar estate of the last Fran- 
cois Livaudais we were put in possession of the devastation 
which this inundation had wrought upon the greater part of 
ground under culture of this farm. All the lower or backward 
parts of the sugar lands had been completely covered, and the 
planting of a plot of several hundred hogsheads of sugar, 
would not yield the tenth part of an ordinary crop... and it 
was one of the causes why the splendid residence of his, [of Mr. 
Livaudais] commenced about that time and never finished, 
afforded even unto these latter days the spectacle of an aban- 
doned castle, so much so that it went afterwards by the name 
of the “Haunted House” (near Washington avenue) ; but yet 
this very circumstance of the whole of the back part of the 
plantation area being covered by the Macarty crevasse waters 
finally turned out a most beneficial accident, in raising the 


57 Tbid., p. 217. 
58 Castellanos, op. cit., p. 336. 
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same ground several feet by the remaining deposit or alluvial 
sediment of the Mississippi water. It was then that the value 
of the plantation became greatly enhanced on account of its 
being high and dry land to its uttermost limits toward the 
woods, and when, some years after, a company of speculators 
acquired by purchase a great part of this estate, the new beau- 
tiful Garden District, or the Fourth, took its rise from this 
very circumstance of the overflow.” 


Jacques Esnold de Livaudais and his wife were still the pro- 
prietors of the vast Livaudais-Marigny holdings when the United 
States bought Louisiana from France in 1803. The United States 
government reaffirms his claim to a relative part of it in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the American State Papers: 


No. 74. Jacques Francois Enoul Livaudais claims a tract 
of land, situated in the parish and county of Orleans, on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, near the city of New Orleans, 
containing nineteen arpents and three-quarters front, and 


eighty arpents in depth. 
This land is held partly in right of inheritance and partly 


in right of purchase, the whole founded on an original French 
concession. I am, therefore, of opinion the claim ought to be 


confirmed. 


Jacques Francois de Livaudais evidently did not prove to be a 
very good husband because his wife, Mrs. Marie Celeste Marigny 
de Livaudais, was granted a judgment of divorce against him on 
December 5, 1826.°1 Mr. Livaudais was condemned to pay to his 
wife, as her dowry and all her other matrimonial rights and prop- 
erty, the sum of $175,085.°* The Livaudais plantation was settled 
on Mrs. Livaudais as part of her share of the community property. 
Mrs. Livaudais then put her affairs in the hands of her solicitors, 
the firm of N. Perret, Charbonnet, and Papet,* and left Louisiana 
for France. There she established a new life for herself in Paris 
as the Marquise de Livaudais. : 


On February 24, 1832,%* an act of sale of the Livaudais planta- 
tion was passed before Louis T. Caire, a Notary Public of the City 
of New Orleans. Messrs. Henry Perret, Amable Charbonnet, and 
Charles Papet acted on behalf of the vendor, Mrs. Livaudais, while 


5° Tbid., pp. 338-339. 

60 American State Papers, Public Lands (Washington, 1834), ITI, 584. 
anne Thursday, January 5, 1826. 

63 Office of Conacunens Reports (1832), Book 9, p. 350. 

64 Ibid., p. 
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the purchasers were Messrs. Matthew Morgan, Samuel J. Peters, 
Levi Peirce, and William Henry Chase, all residents of New Or- 
leans. The tract of land, which measured sixteen arpents, twenty 
toises front on the Mississippi River, and which extended from the 
upper line of the Faubourg Lafayette to what is now known as 
Harmony Street, sold for the sum of four hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars.** The original price agreed upon was five hundred 


thousand dollars, but a reduction of ten thousand dollars was made 


because the vendor could not guarantee her title to three arpents, 
twelve toises of the entire sixteen arpents, twenty toises except by 
personal deeds.** Forty-nine thousand dollars was paid in cash, 
and the remainder of the purchase price was to be paid in notes of 
one, two, and three years from the date of sale, and the vendor was 
to hold a special mortgage until the final payment was made.** One 
of the conditions in this sale was that Mrs. Livaudais was to remain 
in possession of a certain portion of the said tract of land, that 
portion on which stood her dwelling house and other dependencies 
with the garden fronting the same.** This section was in about 
the center of the entire tract and fronted on the public road along 
the Mississippi River. 


The new owners, Morgan, Peirce, Peters, and Chase, were the 
proprietors of the suburb who were responsible for its division into 
city lots which were sold to new inhabitants. Benjamin Buisson, 
a surveyor, drew up a plan and presented it to them in March, 
1832. The names of the streets in that section were practically 
the same as they are today, for example, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, etc. For want of a better name, that of the old plantation 
owner still clung to the land through usage. Thus there was a 
third thoroughly established faubourg above New Orleans, Fau- 
bourg Livaudais. 


CHAPTER III. POLITICAL HISTORY OF LAFAYETTE. 


As people increasingly moved into these new faubourgs of 
Nuns, Lafayette, and Livaudais, bought lots, and erected permanent 
homes there, it was obvious that some form of law and order was 
needed in these sections. The easiest way to solve this difficulty 
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was for the three faubourgs to consolidate into one town which 
would necessitate only one local government. Therefore, early in 
1833, the inhabitants of Nuns, Lafayette, and Livaudais petitioned 
the Louisiana Legislature” to grant them a city charter. 


““An act to incorporate the city of Lafayette” was accordingly 
introduced in the Senate and was passed on Thursday, February 
21, 1833.71 The bill was read twice in the House, and then ap- 
parently the matter was dropped. It was revived about one month 
later when it was brought to the attention of Mr. Bouligny, the 
representative in the House from that section, by the following 
letter : 


To L. Bouligny, Esq., 
Representative of the parish of Jefferson: 


. Sir—It is with utmost surprise, we have just heard that 
somebody had taken the liberty of assuring several members 
of the house, that we wished the bill of incorporation for the 
Religious, Lafayette, and Livaudais faubourgs, to be suffered 
to lie on the table until next year. Not only have we not 
authorized any body to say such a thing, but on the contrary, 
we are more than ever desirous of obtaining the charter we 
demanded; and we see with much pity and contempt, the mean 
intrigues resorted to, to cause to be laid on the table a measure, 
which was unanimously petitioned for by the persons who 
reside in the above named faubourgs. Please accept sir, our 
sincere thanks for the endeavors you have never ceased to 
make, to promote the welfare of your constituents. | 


John Casenave, Benj. Buisson, 
Francisco Canello, J. Charbonnet, jun. 
S. Bonnabel, Ch. P. Fonterman, 
P. A. Charbonnet, \ Augustue Davis, 
Thomas Hyde, Mortimer Turner, 
P. A. Guillotte, Peter Hanson.” 
Monroe Bongs, 


Mr. Bouligny evidently reacted very gratifyingly, because on 
March 28th,” the bill was read for the third time in the House 
where it was amended and passed. As the Senate concurred with the 
amendments, the following bill was approved by Governor Roman 
on April 1, 1833, and thus became a law: 


70 This was during the First Session of the Eleventh Legislature, 1833. 
™1 The Bee, Thursday Morning, February 28, 1833. 

72 Ibid., Monday Morning, April 1, 1833. 

78 Ibid., Tuesday Morning, April 2, 1833. 
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An Act To incorporate the City of Lafayette. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Louisiana in General Assembly con- 
vened, That the faubourgs Nuns, Lafayette and Livaudais, in 
the parish of Jefferson, shall be, and they are hereby created 
and made a corporation and body politic, by the name and 
style of the “City of Lafayette.” 


Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, etc. That on the first 
Monday of May in each year, the said city shall elect seven 
persons, who, when elected, shall be styled the board of council 
of the city of Lafayette; and no person shall vote for members 
of said board, who shall not in every respect, be qualified to 
vote for members of the state legislature. 


Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, etc. That the parish judge 
of the parish of Jefferson, after ten days public notice, shall 
preside over all elections in conformity to the second section 
of this act, and in case said parish judge should not be able 
to preside over said elections, he shall appoint a Jaa of the 
peace, to preside the same in his place. 


Sect. 4. Be it further enacted, etc. That no person shall 
be eligible as a member of said board of council, unless he 
possess all the necessary qualifications, to be a member of the 
house of representatives, and be owner of landed property to 
the amount of five hundred dollars, situated in said city of 
Lafayette. 


Sect. 5. Be it further enacted, etc. That within two days 
after said election, the members of said board shall meet and 
elect by ballot, out of their own number a president who shall 
serve for the term of one year; and who shall be commissioned 
by the governor a justice of the peace within the city, for the 
time he shall have been elected, and shall exercise powers as 
such only in criminal cases, and it shall be, and is hereby made 
the duty of said president, to keep a just and faithful account 
of all fees which he shall have a right to charge as a justice 
of the peace, under the laws of this state, and pay over the 
same to the city Treasurer, or other persons authorized by 
said board to receive it, on the first Monday in each month, 
and the said president shall annually receive for his services 
of justice of the peace as aforesaid, a salary not exceeding 
six hundred dollars, to be paid to him out of the funds belong- 
ing to said city of Lafayette. 


Sect. 6. Be it further enacted, etc. costs in criminal 
cases due to any justice of the peace, within the limits of said 
corporations, shall be paid from the funds of said city of 
Lafayette. 
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Sect. 7. Be it further enacted, etc. That in and by the 
name and style of the president and board of council of the 
city of Lafayette, the said corporation shall be, and is hereby 
made capable in law to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, defend and be defended in any court 
or courts of record, or other place whatever; also to have, hold, 
purchase, receive, possess, enjoy and retain, to them and to 
their successors, all and every kind and quality of property 
whatsoever, and the same to alien, transfer, lease, farm and 
dispose of, also to have and use a common seal, and the same 
to break, alter, and renew at pleasure. 


Sect. 8. Be it further enacted, etc. That the said Presi- 
dent and board of council, and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered to ordain, establish, and cause to be carried into 
execution, all such byelaws, rules and regulations as they may 
deem expedient for the government of said corporation, not 
being contrary to the constitution and laws of the United 
States or of this state, and in case of the absence or inability 
of the said president to act, the said board shall elect a presi- 
dent pro tempore, to act in his place, and in all cases the presi- 
dent and three members shall form a quorum to transact 
business. 


Sect. 9. Be it further enacted, etc. That the said presi- © 
dent and board of council be, and they are hereby authorized 
and empowered to lay and collect taxes in such manner and 
for such amounts, (observing equality in the assessments,) as 
they may deem expedient on all ships, vessels, steamboats, flat- 
boats, and all crafts of every description landing and remain- 
ing more than one day within the limits of the corporation; 
also, upon all taverns, grog-shops, retailing stores, and all 
public drays, carts and wagons. 


Sect. 10. Be it further enacted, etc. That all the streets, 
levees, battures, and wharves, within said corporation, shall 
be and remain under the entire control of the said president 
and board of council; provided that, in all things relative to 
the batture, the bank of the river and the levee, they shall 
pass no ordinance which might interfere with the rights of 
the public to said batture, bank of the river and levee, and 
shall comply with the existing laws and regulations, as also 
with the laws and regulations that may be hereafter in force; 
and that all taxes and revenue imposed and raised by them, 
shall be appropriated exclusively to the improvement of said 
city, in such manner as they may deem necessary and proper; 
provided nevertheless, all property and persons within the 
limits of said corporation, shall be and remain subject to par- 
ish and state taxes as heretofore. 
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Sect. 11. Be it further enacted, etc. That said corpora- 
tion in all things not herein provided for, shall be and remain 
subject to the authority of the police jury, and shall be repre- 
sented therein by not less than two members. 


Sect. 12. Be it further enacted, etc. That the president 
and board of council shall have and exercise all the powers 
granted to the mayor and city council of New Orleans, by the 
act entitled “An act concerning levees and for other purposes,” 
approved March 16, 1830. 


Sect. 13. Be it further enacted, etc. That this law may be 
repealed, altered and amended at the pleasure of the legisla- 
ture. 


Sect. 14. Be it further enacted, etc. That this law shall 
in force from and after its passage. 


(Signed) Alcée Labranche 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


C. Derbigny 
President of the Senate. 


A. B. Roman 
Governor of the State of Louisiana.™ 


The inhabitants of the new city immediately set about to carry 
out the terms of the act and form their own city government. The 
parish Judge, J. M. Harang, caused to be published several times 
in The Bee, a prominent newspaper of the neighboring city of New 
Orleans, a notice of a forthcoming election. The notice announced 
to all the freeholders of Nuns, Lafayette, and Livaudais that an 
election of the stipulated seven members to comprise the city coun- 
cil would be held on the first Monday of May at the court house, 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 3 P. M.™ The election took 
place in accordance with the foregoing arrangement and these re- 
turns were published in The Bee: 


At an election which took place on Monday, 6th instant, 

in the city of Lafayette, conformably to a provision of the act 

- to incorporate the said city, passed by the legislature of this 

state, and approved on the Ist April, 1833, the following 
gentlemen were elected members of the city council. 


Messrs. Bozeman, president, Baumgard, Turner, Hanson, 
Mentzman, Cazeneuve. We did not learn the name of the 
seventh member.” 

74 Acts of Louisiana (1833), pp. 144, _ At to Bee, Wednesday Morning, April 17, 1833. 


7 The Bee, Monday Morning, April 2 
76 Tbid., Friday Morning, May 10, 1883. 
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One of the first acts of the new Council was to pass a resolu- 
tion requesting Mr. H. W. Bozeman to suggest ordinances which 
should be passed. On May 9, 1833, Mr. Bozeman replied in a long 
letter, the original of which is now in the Tulane Library, recom- 
mending immediate attention to levee, public boat landing, streets, 
sidewalks, slaughterhouse regulation, police, flat-boats, gambling 
houses, removal of animal carcasses, fast horsemanship, conduct of 
slaves, and the filling in of low places. In time the Council dealt 
with nearly all of these. 


In the following year an act which was passed by the legisla- 
ture amended the act of April 1, 1833. This act, which was ap- 
proved on February 17, 1834, by Governor Roman, gave the city 
council more power in the matter of levying taxes. It gave them 
the right to impose a tax on immovable property “in such a manner 
and for such amount as they may deem necessary,” provided, how- 
ever, that the said tax should not exceed double the amount of the 
state tax in any one year.”7 The second section subjected citizens 
of Lafayette who broke the laws of New Orleans to be sued in 
court in New Orleans; any judgment incurred in such cases could 
be executed in either city as a result of this act.78 


As 1834 was a gubernatorial election year in Louisiana, the 
inhabitants of the new city were given their first opportunity to 
vie with one another in their own private meetings and to partici- 
pate in local party politics. The candidates for governor were E. 
D. White and Judge John B. Dawson. The Democrats of Lafayette 
held a highly respectable meeting in the evening of June 14, 1834, 
at the Jackson Coffee House. Mr. J. Charbonnet presided over the 
meeting as its president; he was assisted by Messrs. William C. 
Goodrich and B. Caffey as vice-presidents, and Messrs. Kennedy 
and Hawkins as secretaries.*® After speeches in favor of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Judge Dawson, were made by a Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Hawkins, and others, the meeting unanimously adopted resolutions 
to support Dawson, to take every honorable measure to secure his 
election, and to have the president appoint a committee of vigilance 
to look out for the interests of their candidate in the approaching 
election.°® The appointees on the Committee of Vigilance were as 
follows: J. Charbonnet, W. C. Goodrich, J. Kenny, B. Coffy, 


17 Idid., Wednesday Morning, March 5, 1834. This act is entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘an act to incorporate the City of Lafayette,’ approved April ist, 1833.” 
Ibid., Wednesday Morning, March 5, 1834. 
r0 Ibid., Monday Morning, June 16, 1834. 
so Ibid., Tuesday Morning, June 17, 1834. 
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Murphy, Geo. Cline, Wm. Jones, Geo. Crane, Charbonnet, Jr., Asa 
Patengill, E. S. Callender, C. Hefferman, P. Hearty, J. Kaiser, A. 
Thomas, J. Winters, and J. McCreary.*! These were evidently 
the leading Democratic citizens of Lafayette at that time. 


Although E. D. White eventually won the election, his support- 
ers in Lafayette do not seem to have been nearly as active in their 
support of him, as were the followers of Judge Dawson. No sepa- 
rate meeting of Whiteites was held, but from twenty to twenty- 
five inhabitants of Lafayette attended a meeting in the Seventh 
Ward of New Orleans at the “Draggon’s Head’? several weeks 
later. 


After the excitement of the election died down, Lafayette © 
again turned to important local affairs. Due to the fact that 
Faubourg Lafayette had been made the parish seat when Jeffer- 
son Parish was carved out of the Parish of Orleans in 1825,** 
Lafayette City consequently was the center of all parish activity. 
Therefore, a large meeting was held there on January 17, 1835, for 
the purpose of selecting a suitable person to recommend to the 
governor for the office of sheriff of Jefferson Parish. Mr. Daniel 
Murphy™ was finally decided upon for the recommendation. 


| Early in 1835, it became evident that the jurisdiction of the 
parish court in Jefferson Parish needed to be enlarged, and that 
a city court should be established in Lafayette. There was much 
controversy in the Legislature over the plan of a new court in 
Lafayette, so the bill dragged on for some time. 


In the meantime, “An Act supplemental to an act entitled ‘an 
act to incorporate the city of Lafayette,’ approved first of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty three” was passed by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, and was approved on March 18, 1835, by 
the governor, E. D. White. This act merely provided for the con- 
tinuance of Lafayette as a city until 1840, and contained a reaf- 
firmation of the powers of the President and Board of Council of 
that city.> Also in March, 1835, the act relating to the city court 
was finally passed by both the House and the Senate, and was 
approved on April 2, 1835.%¢ 

51 [bid., Tuesday Morning, June 17, 1834. 

52 Jbid., Wednesday Morning, July 2, 1834. 

53H. P. Dart, John Blackstone Cotton, 1824-1881 (New Orleans, 1915), p. 5. 

84 The Bee, Thursday Morning, January 22, 1835. 

85 Ibid., Friday Morning, April 24, 1835. 

8° Jbid., Tuesday Morning, April 28, 1835. This was ‘“‘An Act to enlarge the jurisdiction 


of the Parish Court of the Parish of Jefferson and to organize a court to be styled the City Court 
of the City of Lafayette.”’ 
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In 1836, the terms of office of the Senator and Representative 
in the State Legislature from the Parish of Jefferson were at an 
end. <A public meeting of the citizens of Lafayette was held on 
June 6th, at the Coffee House of P. Hearty and Company for the 
purpose of recommending suitable candidates for these offices in 
the ensuing election. The Honorable B. C. Elliott was called to 
the chair; and the two secretaries were Messrs. F. Dugué, Jr., and 
D. Murphy. It was decided that Charles Derbigny and James 
McKinney*? be nominated as candidates to represent the Parish 
of Jefferson in the State Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively. The election took place, and asa result, Colonel 
Derbigny was named Senator for the City of Lafayette, Parish of 
Jefferson, and Mr. Edmund Soniat was elected Representative from 
that same constituency.** | 


In the following year, 1837, another act was passed by the 
Legislature®® amending the act of incorporation. Mr. B. C. Elliot 
had presided as President of the Council in 1837, and Mr. Joseph 
Mensman succeeded him in that office in May, 1838.° Then in 
1840, the date set for the expiration of the city charter for Lafay- 
ette, Mr. Derbigny introduced a bill in the House on behalf of his 
constituents to render the charter of Lafayette perpetual, and to 
grant additional powers to the city council. The bill was passed 
by both houses of the Legislature and the following act was ap- 
proved on February 13, 1840: 


An Act to continue in force the incorporation of the 
City of Lafayette. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the state of Louisiana in general assembly con- 
vened, that the inhabitants of the faubourg Nuns, Lafayette 
and Livaudais shall continue as heretofore a corporation and 
body politic and shall have perpetual succession. : 


Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, etc. That the board of 
council of the city of Lafayette shall consist of the same num- 
bers as provided for in the original act incorporating said city, 
and the annual election for members of said board shall be 
held at the time specified in said act. 


That no person shall be eligible as a member of said board 
unless a male white citizen of the United States, over the age 
of twenty-one years, of actual residence in said city, twelve 

87 Jbid., Wednesday Morning, June 15, 1836. 
88 Jbid., July 9, 1836. 


8° Tbid., Wedn y Morning, March 8, 1837. 
9° Journal of the Council of the City of Lafayette, (1838-1845). 
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months previous to the election, and bona fide owner of landed 
property situated in said city, of the value of five hundred 
dollars agreeably to the last city tax list, and no person hold- 
ing a lucrative office under the authority of the council shall 
be a member thereof. 

The persons entitled to vote for members of said council 
shall possess the same qualifications as voters for the general 
assembly of this state, as now prescribed by law. 


Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, etc. That it shall be the 
duty of the said board of council, at some convenient time 
previous to each annual election for members of said board to 
appoint three suitable persons, inhabitants and qualified voters 
of said city, as commissioners to hold said election; and the 
said board shall prescribe the mode, time and place of holding 
all elections, whether annual or for the purpose of filling va- 
cancies, in said board, caused by death, resignation or other- 
wise, and ten days’ notice of all elections must be previously 
published. It shall be the duty of the commissioners of election 
to preside at the same and to certify in writing under their 
signatures, the result thereof, and within twenty-four hours 
after the closing of the polls to file such certificates with the 
secretary or clerk of the said board of council, who shall forth- 
with notify the members elected. 


Sect. 4. Be it further enacted, etc. That all such parts of 
the original act of incorporation of the city of Lafayette ap- 
proved on the first day of April 1833, and of the several acts 
amendatory to the same, which are not inconsistent with this 
act, shall continue in force, and such parts of said act, as are 
contrary to the provisions hereof, shall be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 


Sect. 5. Be it further enacted, etc. That this law may be 
repealed, altered and amended whenever the legislature may 
deem it advisable. 


(Signed ) Wm. Debuys 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Felix Garcia 
President of the Senate. 
Approved February 13, 1840. 


A. B. Roman 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 


About this same time, during 1840, wealthy Americans began 


to move up from New Orleans into Lafayette, who built “large, 
commodious, one-story houses, full of windows on all sides, and sur- 


%1 Acts of Louisiana (1840), pp. 6-7; The Bee, Monday Morning, February 17, 1840. 
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rounded by broad and shady gardens.’’®? This marks the beginning 
of that residential quarter that came to be known as the “Garden 
District,” a name which still clings to that section of New Orleans 
today. The city proper in Lafayette still remained nearer the river 
front where the German and Irish settlers still were in the majority. 
The term “Irish Channel” which is commonly applied to the river- 
front portion of that part of New Orleans probably derived this 
appellation from these Irish colonists. As Lafayette grew in im- 
portance, it attracted the overflow of population from its larger 
neighbor, New Orleans. These new inhabitants were usually people 
from foreign lands, chiefly more Germans and Irishmen. This 
type of citizen, together with its fine location, helped to make 
Lafayette a “thriving, growing, busy place, with wharves and ship- 
ping, cotton presses, slaughter houses, and business establishments 
and offices of all kinds.’ 


Another election for state legislators was held in 1840 in La- 
fayette. A meeting was assembled on March 7th, and after much 
confusion as to the choice of candidates, the final decision was that 
Messrs. Minor Kenner and Winter should run for the Senate, and 
that Messrs. James McKinney and John M. Bach should be the 
candidates for the House of Representatives. The account of this 
“political trouble in Lafayette” appeared in The Bee of New Or- 
leans, which stated that as the Parish of Jefferson was a Whig 
parish, it was hoped that all the Whigs would rally around their 
candidates, and thus make sure that Lafayette would not be mis- 
represented in either branch of the Legislature by any disciple of 
Locofocoism.** This election was no sooner over when it was time 
to elect a new president for the Board of Council under the new act 
of February 13, 1840. Abner Phelps® was the successful new 
president of the Council, which, ever since May 11, 1833,%* had been 
meeting on Thursday of each week. 


Also, 1840 was a presidential election year, and Lafayette now 
interested itself in national politics. This is a good time to pause 
and see what thoughts some of the inhabitants of Lafayette had 
on national issues. On October 9th, a German Meeting was held 
at Louis Marconi’s. Mr. F. Beekman was chosen president, and 


i W. Cable, 2 of Louisiana (New York, 1889), p. 232. 
art, op. 

The Bee, Morning, March 16, 1840. 

Journal of the Council of the City o Lafowette (1838-1845). 

6 The Ordinances and neg te of the City of Lafayette (New Orleans, 1845), p. 101. 
Fay rule comes from “Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Board of Council of 


City of Lafayette.” 
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speeches were made by Rev. Dr. Miller, whose speech was entirely 
in German, and by Mr. C. Roselius and Judge Elliott. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the meeting: 


Whereas, we as German naturalized citizens of the United 
States of America, as members of the pure and democratic 
whig party, have, with pain, witnessed, on the part of the pres- 
ent executive of this once happy country, an attempt at a sub- 
version of the principles which have constituted the bulwarks 
of this republic: And 


Whereas, we have formed our decision in the choice of a 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of any civilized 
nation, from his acts and not his promises: And, 


Whereas, in our opinion the establishment of an army of 
200,000 men, as recommended by Martin Van Buren, during 
a period of profound peace, is calculated to awaken our liveliest 
fears, and calls for the unremitting and determined opposition 
of every freeman: And, 


Whereas, the Sub-Treasury Bill, when superadded to a 
force of 200,000 armed men can be converted into an engine 
wherewith to overwhelm the dearest rights of freeman: And, 


Whereas, in the history of Martin Van Buren we have not 
been able to discover any reason which would warrant the 
support of naturalized citizens: And, 


Whereas, we are now on the eve of an election, which is to 
_ decide the happiness of this great country; therefore 


Resolved, that we shall select general Wm. H. Harrison 
as the candidate to fill the office which in the hands of Martin 
Van Buren, is fast verging to despotism of the very worst 

character. 


Our selection is based on the following reasons :—During 

50 years past, General Harrison has been an active and faith- 

_ ful servant of this republic, and a successful defender of our 

national honor. He imbibed the principles of democracy from 

the sources of Henry, Grayson and Jefferson, and alike with 

the spirit of Washington, he disproves a re-election of the pres- 

ident of the United States, and pledges himself to carry out 
this wise recommendation of his immortal prototype. 


Himself a plain and honest tiller of the land, he will never 
permit the yeomanry who constitute the bone and marrow of 
every country to be trampled upon.—His pure patriotism, his 
repeated sacrifices of all private interests afford us the strong- 
est pledges that in the occupancy of the highest office in the 
land, the same integrity, love of country, and impartiality will 
govern all his acts. 
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In 1797 he proved himself the friend of new settlers; no 
matter from what country, and we now pledge ourselves by 
every honorable means to place this good and faithful citizen 
in the elevated position unequalled by Caesar, king or 
emperor.®*? 


A general meeting of the Whig Party of Lafayette and the 
Parish of Jefferson was held in the evening of October 29th, at 
Landry’s Ball Room on St. Mary Street.°%* Lafayette did its part 
to see that “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too’”’ won the November election. 


As the town prospered, trade increased, and in time, the river 
front grew to be a busy scene because of the foreign trade carried 
on there. Residents of Lafayette who were connected with the 
shipping business conceived the idea that it would be beneficial to 
their interests to have Lafayette created a port of entry by the 
United States government. On January 3, 1842, the Board of 
Council of Lafayette passed a resolution asking the Council of the 
Second Municipality of New Orleans to concur with them in re- 
questing the Senators and Representatives of Louisiana in Con- 
gress to obtain the passage of an act extending the port of New 
Orleans so as to include the City of Lafayette. On October 27th, 
the Board of Council of Lafayette passed a resolution directing 
its president to draw up and sign, on behalf of the Council, a 
memorial to Congress praying that the City of Lafayette be created 
a port of entry.1” This bill was introduced into Congress, and was 
passed by the House of Representatives on February 28, 1843, but 
was defeated in the Senate.’*! Nothing came of it at this time. 


In the meantime, two local elections had been held in the pre- 
ceding year in Lafayette. The first, on May 2, 1842, resulted in 
the election for Councilmen of Messrs. Phelps, Kaiser, Richardson, 
Thomas, Klarr, Reece, and Jonte.'!°? Mr. Phelps was chosen as the 
new President of the Council. At a sitting of this council on 
Thursday, October 13, 1842, Dr. Moses M. Dowler was unanimously 
re-elected City Physician for the ensuing year.’®** The council made 
use of its power to put taxes on immovable property and slaves on 
December 15, 1842, and passed the following ordinance: 


Be it ordained by the president and Board of Council of 
the City of Lafayette. 


°7 The Bee, Thursday Morning, October 15, 1840. 

°8 Jbid., Thursday Morning, October 29, 1840. 

°° The Lafayette City Advertiser, Saturday, January 8, 1842. 
100 Jbid., Saturday, October 29, 1842. 

101 Jbid., Saturday, March 18, 1843. 

192 Jbid., Saturday, May 7, 1842. 

103 Tbid., Saturday, October 15, 1842. 
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Section Ist. That the City tax list for the year 1842 
containing a Statement and Valuation of the landed and im- 
movable property, and a list of the Slaves in the City of Lafay- 
ette prepared by the Assessors appointed for that purpose, be 
and the same is hereby accepted and approved of. 


Section 2d. That a tax of 62 cents on each 100 dollars of 
the valuation of the property set forth in said tax List is hereby 
levied and imposed for the use of the City of Lafayette for the 
year 1842—-And that a tax of one dollar per head is hereby 
imposed upon slaves. 


Section third. That the Collection of said tax shall Com- 
mence from and after the Ist. day of January 1843.’ 


A new plan for the government of Lafayette began to gain 


supporters. The Council met on January 5, 18438, and passed the 
resulting resolution that the representatives of the Parish of Jef- 
ferson in the Louisiana Legislature be respectfully requested to 
have the Lafayette City Charter so amended that the President as 
well as the Board of Council should be chosen directly by the voters 
of that city..% A bill was accordingly introduced into the House 
of Representatives on Monday, January 23rd,!°%* which was finally 
approved by both houses as follows: 


An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act to incorporate 
the city of Lafayette,” approved April first eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three, and the several acts amendatory thereto. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly 
convened, That on the first Monday of May next, and annually 
thereafter, the voters of the city of Lafayette shall choose by 
ballot six persons to compose the council of said city; That the 
persons thus chosen shall possess the same qualifications as 
are provided for in the second section of an Act entitled “An 
Act to continue in force the incorporation of the City of Lafay- 
ette,” approved February thirteenth eighteen hundred and 
forty. And the members of said Council shall serve for one 


_ year from the date of their election. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc. That at said election 
the voters of said city shall also choose by ballot one person to 
be styled, the Mayor of the City of Lafayette, who shall serve 
as such for, two years from the date of his election; That the 


104 Journal of the Council of the City of Lafayette, (1838-1845), p. 299, 
105 Thid., p. 304. 
196 The Bee, Saturday Morning, January 24, 1843, 
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said Mayor shall possess the same qualifications as the mem- 
bers of said City Council. 


Sec. 3. Beit further enacted, etc. That the said Mayor and 
Council thus chosen shall be styled “The Mayor and Council of 
the city of Lafayette,” which title shall supercede that of “The 
President and Board of Council of the city of Lafayette,” the 
present official designation of said corporation. And under 
the style and title of “The Mayor and Council of the city of 
Lafayette” the said corporation shall be capable in law to sue 
and be sued, and shall exercise, possess and enjoy all the privi- 
leges, immunities and rights now possessed and enjoyed by the 
President and Board of Council of the city of Lafayette, under 
and by virtue of the original act incorporating said city, and 
of the several acts amendatory thereto, and under the style 
and title of The Mayor and Council of the city of Lafayette, the 
said corporation shall also do and fulfill the several duties and 
obligations incumbent upon the President and Board of Council 
of the city of Lafayette. 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, etc. That the Mayor of said 
city shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, take 
and subscribe an oath well and faithfully to perform the same 
to the best of his ability. The said Mayor shall preside at the 
- deliberations of the City Council, but shall have a casting vote 
only except at the election of officers, or when the Council votes 
by ballot. He shall be commissioned by the Governor as a Jus- — 
tice of the Peace, but shall exercise jurisdiction as such in 
criminal cases only, and he shall perform such services as are 
now and have been heretofore performed by the President of 
the Board of Council of the city of Lafayette. The said Mayor 
shall receive such compensation for his services as the said 
City Council may determine. 


Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, etc. That whenever the 
owner of any landed or immovable property, in front of or 
upon which paving of whatever description, banquettes or 
other works, shall be done within the limits of the city of La- 
fayette, by order of the Mayor and Council of said city, shall 
fail to repay to the said city the proportion to which said prop- 
erty may have become liable for said work, the Mayor and 
Council of said city shall have a special privilege on said prop- 
erty for the amount of said liability, with six per cent interest 
thereon, which privilege shall entitle the said Mayor and City 
Council to be paid in preference to any other mortgage or 
judgment. That said special privilege shall also exist on said 
property in favor of the said city, for securing the payment 
of taxes assessed on said property and due to said city, with 
interest as aforesaid: Provided, however, that the aforesaid 
privilege for work done and taxes assessed shall only take 
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effect when an account of the same, certified by the Treasurer 
and Comptroller of said city, shall have been duly recorded in 
the office of the Recorder of Mortgages for the Parish of Jef- 
ferson, whose duty it is hereby made to record the same. 


Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, etc. That all acts or parts 
_ of acts contrary to the provisions thereof are repealed. 


(Signed) C. Derbigny, 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed) Felix Garcia, 
: President of the Senate. 


Approved March 22d, 1843. 


(Signed ) A. Mouton, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana.1 


In that same year the matter of the city court in Lafayette was 
revived as a result of various petitions to the legislature from pri- 
vate citizens there. ‘An act to amend the several acts in relation 
to the City Court of the City of Lafayette” was passed, and ap- 
proved by Governor A. Mouton on April 5, 1848. This act gave 
the city court the power to act in practically all civil cases; that it 
should be governed by the same rules of procedure as the city court 
in New Orleans; that certain specified fees were to be received by 
the Judge in advance; and that appeals from this court should be 
taken to the First Judicial Court of the State of Louisiana.’ 


According to Act No. 66 of the Louisiana Legislature, a city 
election took place on May 1, 1843, for Mayor and Aldermen in 
Lafayette. The results were that Mr. L. R. Kenny was elected as 
Mayor; and Messrs. Boyce, Kaizer, Lamb, Thomas, Keen, and 
Vaught, as Aldermen.’ Elections were even more simplified in 
the following year by an act amending the original act which 
granted the city charter; it was approved on March 7, 1844, by 
Governor A. Mouton. This act divided the City of Lafayette into 
four separate and distinct wards, and provided for the direct elec- 
tion by the voters of that city of two persons from each of these 
wards to serve for one year as members of the City Council.° The 
city wards were to be within the following boundaries: Ward No. 
One, between the Mississippi River, the dividing line of the Second 

107 Acts of Louisiana (1843), pp. 42-43; The Bee, Tuesday Morning, March 28, 1843. 
108 The Bee, Thursday Morning, April 13, 1843. This act referred to was later amended by 
Act No. 51 (1845) which was approved by Governor Mouton on March 5, 1845. 


109 Tbid., Tuesday Morning, May 2, 1843. 
140 Ibid., Tuesday Morning, May 2, 1843. 
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Municipality and Lafayette, the center of Jackson Street and the 
center of Chippewa Street; Ward No. Two, between the Mississippi 
River, the upper line of the City of Lafayette, the center of Jackson 
Street, and the center of Chippewa Street; Ward No. Three, be- 
tween the center of Chippewa Street, the center of Jackson Street, 
the upper line of the City of Lafayette, and as far back as the city 
has been laid off; and Ward No. Four, between the center of Chip- 
pewa Street, the dividing line of the Second Municipality and La- 
fayette, the center of Jackson Street, and as far back as the city 
has been laid off." 


Just above the upper line of Lafayette lay the two small fau- 
bourgs of Delassize and Plaisance. Citizens in Lafayette had for 
some time been trying to persuade the inhabitants of these fau- 
bourgs to join them as a part of Lafayette. Early in January, 1844, 
an act to this effect was introduced into the Louisiana Legislature. 
This subject was referred to special committees in both the Senate 
and House of Representatives. In the House, Mr. Phelps presented 
on January 25th"? a memorial from sundry citizens of Jefferson 
Parish remonstrating against the incorporation of Faubourg Delas- 
size with the City of Lafayette. In the Senate, Mr. Livaudais 
presented on March 5th,"* a memorial from inhabitants of the 
Faubourg Plaisance against the annexation of that faubourg to 
Lafayette. These memorials were referred to the special commit- 
tees. On behalf of the Special Committee of the Senate, Mr. Livau- 
dais reported against the annexation of the Faubourg Plaisance as 
a result of the perusal of various petitions and counter petitions 
referred to that committee."** As a result, the bill was changed 
so as to be concerned with only the annexation of Fauheerg Delas- 
size. As such, the following bill was passed: 


An Act annexing Faubourg Delassize to the City of Lafay- 
ette, and for other purposes. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly 
convened, That that portion of the Parish of Jefferson known 
as faubourg Delassize be, and the same is hereby annexed to the 
city of Lafayette, and included and embraced within the cor- 
porate limits of said city. 


111 Jbid., Friday Morning, March 8, 1844. “An Act-to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 


incorporate the City of Lafayette,’ approved lst. April, i833, and the several acts amendatory 
thereto.” (Act No. 40, 1844.) 


112 Jbid., Monday Morning, January 29, 1844. 
118 Jbid., Saturday Morning, March 9, 1844. 
114 Jbid., Monday Morning, March 18, 1844, 
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Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc. That the said faubourg 
Delassize shall be subject to all the municipal laws and regula- 
tions of the said city of Lafayette, of which it is made part, 
and that the said faubourg shall have the right of electing two 
= to represent them in the Common Council of Lafay- 
ette. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, etc. That the property 
owned in the said faubourg Delassize shall not be liable to be 
taxed to pay any of the debts now due or contracted by the 
said city of Lafayette. 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, etc. That this act shall be 
in force from and after its passage. 


(Signed) C. Derbigny, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed) | Felix Garcia, 


President of the Senate. 


Approved, March 21st., 1844. 


(Signed) A. Mouton, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana.’ 


The Constitution of the State of Louisiana, which was adopted 
in 1845, reorganized the judicial system of the entire state, and 
created the Parish of Jefferson as the Third Judicial District of 
Louisiana, with its seat established in Lafayette. Again in 1846, 
another act concerning the Lafayette City Charter was passed 
in the State Legislature. This was “An Act to Re-Incorporate 
the City of Lafayette” which was approved April 29, 1846.27 
It provided for the continuance of Nuns, Lafayette, Livaudais, and 
Delassize as a city; for the existence of Delassize as the fifth ward 
of the city; and for the following officials: a mayor, ten aldermen, 
a treasurer, a comptroller or secretary, a city surveyor, a public 
printer, an attorney, a collector of taxes, a harbor master, a captain 
of the night watch, a commissary of streets, and a commissary of 
day police, etc. 


The next local issue that Lafayette took up was that of decid- 
ing upon a more definite upper boundary for the city. In a Council 
meeting on March 10, 1847, it was resolved that a committee be 
chosen and authorized to confer with the council of the borough of 
Freeport on the subject of extending the upper line of Lafayette 


118 Acts of Louisiana (1844), p. 36; The Bee, Saturday Morning, March 23, 1844. 
116 J. S. Kendall, History of Louisiana (Chicago, 1922), II, 749. 
117 The Ordinances and Resolutions of the City of Lafayette, (Lafayette, 1852). 
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to Toledano Street.4* This resulted in the passage of “An act to 
extend the limits of the City of Lafayette,” which was approved by 
Governor Isaac Johnson on March 16, 1848. This set the limits 
of Lafayette as “commencing on the Mississippi river, at the divid- 
ing line between the parishes of Orleans and Jefferson, and running 
up along said river to the dividing line between suburbs Delassize 
and Plaisance, thence along said line extending back to the point 
of intersection of same with the parish line dividing the parishes 
of Orleans and Jefferson and returning thence along the said par- 
ish line to the Mississippi river at the place of beginning.”!® This 
decidedly placed the upper boundary at the desired point, Toledano 
Street. 


By the end of 1846, even the rear section of Lafayette in the 
vicinity of Gormley’s canal and Boyd’s bridge was rapidly improv- 
ing. This section offered inducements to small capitalists because 
of its proximity to the business portion of New Orleans. The fact 
that not only the rear section but all of Lafayette was making 
rapid strides at this time cannot be shown to a greater advantage 
than by the following contemporary comment: 


Lafayette—As it was and is. Who that contemplated our 
city but four years since could have conceived the almost 
miraculous change the intervening period has wrought in its 
appearance! Then its people were compelled to seek courts 
in another city for the settlement of their legal business; gun- 
wales formed the only means of communication with its dif- 
ferent parts; vessels were virtually prohibited from discharg- 
ing their cargoes at its wharves, and its people thus deprived 
of all facilities for commerce; its annual revenue from all 
sources was but $60,000; but two churches were found with- 
in its limits; some five thousand souls composed the gross 
amount of its population; and thinly scattered over its exten- 
sive surface their roughly formed and isolated dwellings gave 
it the appearance of what in reality it was—a village. 


Now courts are in successful operation in our midst, and 
the money formerly spent for legal purposes in other com- 
munities enriches our own people; neat and durable brick 
pavements have in a great measure superseded the rude gun- 
wale and afford easy access to all parts of our city; vessels 
lie at our wharves, which have been greatly improved and in- 
creased in number, discharging the products of other climes 
and receiving those of our own; stores of all description are 


118 Resolutions of City of Lafayette (From Oct. 3, 1845, to May 23, 1848). 
119 The Ordinances and Resolutions of the City of Lafayette (Lafayette, 1852). 
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found on the Levee, and a scene of active business is there 
witnessed; it is anticipated that our gross revenue will this 
year amount to $125,000; our population numbers near ten 
thousand, and added to other advantages, an effective system 
of public school instruction is rapidly augmenting it; many 
barren sites have been covered with princely edifices and form 
the abode of wealth, elegance, taste and refinement; eight 
churches, many of which are of an elegant and durable charac- 
ter, adorn the city; the foundation of a theater has been laid 
and the work of its erection is rapidly progressing ; and public 
prosperity and individual success give undeniable evidence 
that we are embarked on that tide which wafts to fortune and 
commercial eminence.?”° 


The city election which took place on Monday, May 7, 1849, 
resulted in the choice of the following office holders: Mayor, Wil- 
liam J. Boyce; Aldermen, J. Kaiser, A. J. Stephenson, George 
Parmer, B. Florence, L. Weylman, P. Keizer, L. Ortinger, F. G. 
Mackay, P. N. Wood and Senizer; Treasurer, H. D. Theen; Secre- 
tary, A. J. Williamson; Tax Collector, B. Stehle; Surveyor, Hugh 
Grant; City Attorney, J. R. Barnes; Harbor Master, Joseph Join; 
Printer, J. G. Fanning; Commissary of Streets, James Hefferman; 
Captain of the Police, H. Henkle; and Captain of the Night Watch, 
Chas. Klarr.'*!_ The salary of the mayor was now fixed at nine 
hundred dollars per annum which was paid monthly. It was also 
decided at this time to rent a piece of property owned by Henry E. 
Lawrence on the corner of Tchoupitoulas and Second Streets to be 
used for a mayor’s office and a council chamber. 


By 1850, the town of Lafayette contained over fourteen thou- 
sand residents, the majority of which were white.!22, As Lafayette 
had grown, it had acquired certain liabilities. Therefore, a me- 
morial was sent by certain inhabitants to the State Legislature 
petitioning an act authorizing Lafayette to contract for a loan to 
extinguish her liabilities. An act to this effect, which was ap- 
proved February 21, 1850, by Governor Joseph Walker, provided 
for a loan to be contracted at any time, in any amount—not exceed- 
ing a total of $500,000. Bonds were to be issued at an interest of 
five per cent.!*° This was followed by “An act to extend the powers 


of the Council of the City of Lafayette’, which was approved March 
21, 1850.14 


120 The Louisiana Statesman, a5 November 25, 1848. 
121 The Bee, Tuesday Morning, May 8, 1849. 

122 Cable, op. cit., p. 234. 

123 The Bee, Friday Morning, March 1, 1850. (Act No. 32, 1850). 
124 Ibid., Saturday Morning, May 4, 1850. 
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Soon after this, in a Council meeting, the Mayor’s salary was 
raised to twelve hundred dollars per annum, payable monthly, to 
become effective after May 5, 1851. The voters of Lafayette went 
to the polls on May 5th and elected the following officials: Mayor, 
F. Bouligny; Treasurer, Oliver Rice; Comptroller, Thomas Tucker; 
City Attorney, J. B. Cotton; City Surveyor, M. Harrison; Harbor 
Master, H. B. Keen; Printer, J. G. Fanning; Commissary of 
Streets, Jos. Jolls; Commissary of Day Police, D. P. Carpenter; 
Captain of the Night Watch, S. Caldwell; Tax Collector, Bernard 
Stehle; and Aldermen, A. Marks and P. Carmody of the First Ward, 
M. M. Dowler and R. Huyghe of the Second Ward, W. C. Terrill 
and T. Mackey of the Third Ward, J. M. Burke and J. A. Watkins 
of the Fourth Ward, and L. Weyteman and L. S. Burdette of the 
Fifth Ward.?*5 These were the last office holders to serve Lafayette 
as a separate and distinct entity, because in 1852, Lafayette became 
a part of its sister city, New Orleans. 


CHAPTER IV. NOTES ON LIFE IN LAFAYETTE. 


1. Education. 


Although the year 1841 is the accepted date which marks the 
rise of the modern system of public schools in New Orleans, this 
educational system had its real origin in that year in the Germanic- 
American suburb of that city, the town of Lafayette.1**° At a meet- 
ing held on November 4, 1841, the City Council of Lafayette passed 
the following ordinance for the establishment and organization 
of the first public school there: 


The president and Board of Council of the City of Lafa- 
yette ordain as follows: 


Article 1st. There shall be established in this City as 
soon after the passage of this Ordinance as practical one public 
School for the gratuitous education of children of both sexes 
to which public school all children of proper age of white 
resident parents shall be admitted: And the said School shall 
be so arranged, that the boys and girls shall be taught in dif- 
ferent rooms, and their play grounds shall be separate. 


Article 2nd. The only requisites for admission to the 
‘School and for Continuance therein except those mentioned in 


125 Jbid., Thursday Morning, May 8, 1851. 
136 Cable, op. cit., p. 256. 
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the proceeding Article shall be good behavior, regular attend- 
ance, and cleanliness. 


Article 3rd. The Council shall elect on a day hereafter 
to be named three resident citizens of this City, who with a 
standing Committee on public education, consisting of two 
members of the City Council, to be appointed in the same man- 
ner as other standing Committees shall Constitute a Board of 
directors for the management of the public School of this City. 


Article 4th. The Board of directors a Majority of whom 
shall form a Quorum, shall at the first meeting after their 
election, elect one of their number as president, and shall pre- 
scribe his duties, And adopt such rules and regulations for 
their Government as they may deem necessary—They shall 
meet at least once a month in the Council Chamber of this 
City—The Secretary of the Council shall also act, as Secre- 
tary to the Board of Directors—He shall keep Correct Minutes 
of their proceedings in a book to be provided for that purpose, 
which shall always be open to the inspection of the president 
and Members of the Council.—The Secretary in consequence 
of the increased duties imposed upon him by this Ordinance 
shall be allowed an additional Salary of Fifty dollars per 
annum— 


Article 5th. The Board of directors shall have the 
management of the School; Select and appoint the Teachers 
and remove them at pleasure; they shall direct the system and 
course of education to be adopted, and prescribe the rules for 
the discipline and internal organization of said School. It 
shall be their duty to divide themselves into Committees, who 
shall have a constant personal Superintendance of the School. 


Article 6th. It shall be the duty of the Board of directors 
to report at least quarterly to the Council the situation of the 
School, the number of scholars, their progress, And all other 
information they may deem useful for the furtherance of the 
cause of public education which reports shall be published. 


Article 7th. The City Council shall make such appropria- 
tions of money from time to time as may be required for the 
current expenses of the School which shall be made known to 
the Council by the reports of the Board of directors in detail— 
This Ordinance shall not be so construed as to Authorize the 
Board of directors to make any contract inyolving the expendi- 
ture of money without having first obtained the Consent of 
the Council. 


Article 8th. It shall be the duty of the Comptroller to 
open an account with the public school and Keep an account 
of all sums received whether from the State or otherwise for 
that amount—Also an account of the expenses.'27 


127 Journal of the Cowncil of the City of Lafayette (1838-1845). 
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On December 16th!?* of that same year, the City Council re- 
solved that the sum of one thousand dollars be appropriated for 
the use and benefit of the future public school. Also, the President 
of the Council was authorized to memorialize the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture which was then in session in behalf of that public school, in 
order that it might be placed on a footing in regard to state support 
with the schools to be established in the three municipalities of 
New Orleans.!2® This memorial which was duly presented to the 
Legislature asked for a portion of the funds allowed by law for 
education in the Parish of Jefferson. Unfortunately, the object 
of the said memorial was not attained at this time. 


In the meantime, the new Board of Directors of the Public 
' School of Lafayette met on November 18, 1841'*° and drew up 
certain rules and regulations for the government of their body. 
Mr. Abner Phelps presided as President of the Board of Directors. 
At a meeting of the Board on December 22, 1841,1*! the members 
provided for the immediate organization of a school, and set the 
opening date for January 3rd of the following year. These directors 
also decided at this time that the salary of the sole teacher should 
be fixed at seventy-five dollars per month, and that the sum of 
fifteen dollars per month should be paid for some suitable location 
for the school. Mr. John H. Smiley was unanimously elected as 
the first incumbent of the position of teacher at the following 
meeting of the Board on December 29, 1841.1%? 


As a result of the activity of the Board, the public school 
opened on the appointed date in its temporary location, “‘Kaiser’s 
Ball Room” on Josephine near Chippewa Street.!** This school had 
barely been in progress one month when it became evident that, 
due to the fact that there were already sixty pupils*** enrolled in 
the school, an assistant teacher was a vital necessity. The Board of 
Directors accordingly held an election on Wednesday, February 9, 


128 Ibid. 

129 ‘An Act to authorize the Municipalities of the City of New Orleans to establish Apne 
Schools therein’’ had been approved by Governor A. B. Roman on February 16, 1841. It 
vided for one or more schools in each municipality for the gratuitous education of the chil =i 
therein, and promised the sum of two and five-eights dollars for every taxable inhabitant in each 
municipality to be paid by the State to said municipality—not exceeding the sum of $10,000 for 
the three municipalities. Evidently, immediate steps were not taken to carry this act into effect 
because George Cable, in his The Creoles of Louisiana, says that “in the beginning of 1842 there 
were in the American quarter 300 children in private schools and 2,000 in none. At its close, 
the public schools of this quarter and Lafayette had over 1,000 pupils.’ ’"— (Cable, p. 258). 


180 Journal of the Board of Directors of the Public Schools in the City of Lafayette (1841- 
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1842,1%5 and elected Mr. Stephen Gay as the new assistant at a 
salary of thirty dollars per month. It was obvious that there was 
also a need for a regular janitor or someone capable of keeping the 
schoolroom clean, so at a meeting of the City Council on February 
10, 1842,1%* it was decided that it should be the duty of the Police 
Officer to send one of the city hands to sweep and clean out the 
- Public Schoolroom as often as the said room should require clean- 
ing. 


Mr. Smiley continued in his position until August of that same 
year, at which time he presented to the Council an eight page school 
report,!*7 dated August 6, 1842, which contained the names of all 
the students, the parents’ names and addresses, the branches of 
learning first attempted by students, those branches of learning 
later entered upon, the length of attendance of each pupil, and the 
monthly attendance of pupils. The total number of pupils admitted, 
according to this report, was two hundred and forty-three, of which 
number one hundred and thirty-one were males and the remaining 
one hundred and twelve were females. Mr. Joseph Hills,'** a resi- 
dent of Lafayette, was appointed by the Board of Directors as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Smiley. 


By October, 1842, the total regular attendance was one hundred 
and twenty pupils.1°° As the school proved to be such a successful 
venture, Mr. Hills was now allowed two assistants. These were 
Misses C. Ogier and L. F. Parkinson, who were chosen by the 
Board on May 3, 1843.14° 


In the meantime, Mr. Bouligny had introduced the following 
act in the Legislature in the early part of that year. It was passed 
and approved soon after, and provided for state support**! toward 
the upkeep of the school in Lafayette. 


185 Journal of the Board of Directors of the Public Schools in the City of Lafayette (1841- 


136 Journal of the Council of the City of Lafayette (1838-1845). 

187 This school report, in original form, is in a collection of Lafayette documents owned by 
the Tulane University Library. It is an exceptionally illuminating document. It gives for every 
student the following information: name, parents, residence, beginning subjects, subjects last 
studied, length of attendance, and an inventory of school property. Most students attended only 
a@ month or two. Many attended for a week or less. At one place is noted the fact that John 
Coffey made off with one of the history books! 

138 Lafayette City Advertiser, Saturday, August 13, 1842. 

139 Jbid., Saturday; October 1, 1842. 

149 Journal of the Board of Directors of the Public Schools in the City of Lafayette (1841- 


141 Sections 5 and 7 of “‘An Act to retrench the expenses of the State of Louisiana, and to 
reduce the salaries and emoluments of certain officers,’’ which was approved by Governor Roman 
on March 26, 1842, states the provisions of state support of parish schools. Section 5 said that 
the State was not to pay more than eight hundred dollars annually to the Parish Judge for and 
in support of the schools; Section 7 ‘‘provided, further, that the city of Lafayette and the re- 
mainder of the parish of Jefferson under the control of the police jury shall each of them be 
entitled to the full benefits contained in the preceeding section in the same manner as if they 
were two distinct parishes.’’—(Acts of Louisiana, 1842). 
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An Act for the Relief of the Common Schools in the City 
of Lafayette. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Louisiana in General Assembly 
convened, That from and after the promulgation of this act the 
Common or Primary Schools in the City of Lafayette shall be 
managed by a board of five administrators, to be annually 
chosen by the President and Board of Council of the City of 
Lafayette, that as soon as convenient after the promulgation of 
this act, the said President and Board of Council shall choose 
the first board of administrators who shall continue in office 
for one year; the said City Council is authorized to fill any va- 
— in said Board, which may occur by death, resignation or 
otherwise. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc. That the President of 
the Board of Council of the City of Lafayette, or the person 
exercising the functions of said office, shall form one of the 
said Board of Administrators, and shall be ex-officio President 
thereof; that the said President and Board of Administrators 
are hereby invested with the same power and authority, and 
shall perform the same duties now exercised by the Adminis- 
trators of Public Schools throughout the several parishes of 
this State, agreeably to the several acts now in force in relation 
to Public Education. 


Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, etc. That the funds granted 
by the State of Louisiana to the City of Lafayette by virtue 
of the several acts now in force, shall hereafter be paid into the 
hands of the President of the said Board of Administrators 
on his own warrant to be filed with the State Treasurer on the 
said President fulfilling the obligations imposed by law on the 
different Parish Judges of this State in their capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Public Schools in their several Parishes. And the 
aforesaid funds together with such other funds as the City 
Council of the City of Lafayette shall appropriate for public 
education, in said city, shall be exclusively appropriated by the 
said President and Board of Administrators for the support of 
the Common Schools in said city. 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, etc. That the several re- 
turns now required by law to be made at stated periods by the 
Parish Judge of the Parish of Jefferson as ex-officio Adminis- 
trator of the Common Schools in the said Parish, shall here- 
after be made by the President of the Board of Council of the 
City of Lafayette in his ex-officio capacity of President of 
aforesaid Board of Administrators, so far as relates to the 
Common Schools within the limits of the City of Lafayette. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, etc. That all acts or 
parts of the acts conferring authority on the Parish Judge of 
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the said Parish of Jefferson to manage or control the Common 
Schools within the limits of the City of Lafayette, and all laws 
contrary to the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


(Signed) | C. Derbigny, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed) Felix Garcia, 


President of the Senate. 


Approved February 6, 1843. 


(Signed) _ A. Mouton, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana.**” 


At a meeting of the City Council on March 14, 1844,}** Mr. 
Vaught presented a report on behalf of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. He said that the Committee, by authority of the Council, had 
purchased four lots of ground at the corner of Philip and Laurel 
streets for the use of the public school. He suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Education and the Board of Administrators be author- 
ized to draft a plan for a suitable schoolhouse, and that the City 
Surveyor be instructed to make a plan and specification of the same. 
The City Council approved of this, and by September 19, 1844,1* 
it was evident that the new schoolhouse was actually to be con- 
structed. As soon as the building was ready for use, the teachers 
and pupils moved in. 


In the following year, another act relating to public education 
in Lafayette was passed by the Louisiana Legislature, and was ap- 
proved by Governor A. Mouton on March 10, 1845.1*° This act 
amended the original act in that the Board of Administrators for 
the public school in Lafayette was to contain, besides the Mayor 
who was ex-officio President of the Board, ten members, two of 
which were to represent each of the five wards of Lafayette. The 
terms of this act were carried out almost immediately. An election 
held on March 20, 1845,** resulted in the choice of the following 
members of the Board of Administrators: First Ward, J. G. Michel 
and B. Dowler; Second Ward, N. Goodale and Adam Gaiser; Third 
Ward, H. D. Keen and N. Cotting; Fourth Ward, Samuel Boyd and 
B. Stehle; and Fifth Ward, J. A. Lee and N. R. Cotton. 


ies Acts of Louisiana (1843), pp. 7-8; Lafayette City Advertiser, Saturday, February 11, 
148 Journal of the Council of the City of Lafayette (1838-1845). 


144 Ibid. 
145 The Bee, Mo et Pg ssa April 5, 1845. This is “An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘an Act for the relief of Common Schools in the City of Lafayette,’ approved February sixth, 
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As the population of Lafayette increased, it was only natural 
that the school on the corner of Laurel and Philip streets became 
over-crowded. The Committee on Education, therefore, began a 
search for a suitable location for a second schoolhouse. On March 
20, 1845,147 this committee, by authority of the City Council, pur- 
chased three lots of ground in Square 46 in Faubourg Livaudais 
for the sum of six hundred and sixty-five dollars. The City Council 
then instructed the City Surveyor to make a plan and specification 
for a new building. This plan was accepted, and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Council contracted with Messrs. Wm. Shaw and 
Jonathan Alston for the erection of a brick building on the corner 
of Live Oak (now Constance Street) and Ninth streets. 


As soon as the building was completed, provisions were made 
for the removal of a portion of the students to this new school- 
house. The following report of the Committee of Education shows 
the division of pupils: 


That they have transferred a portion of the pupils from 
the Laurel School house to the upper school house, and in doing 
so your Committee were obliged to fix on First street as a 
division in order to obtain a sufficient number of pupils for 
the upper school house. 


The result of the division of the Laurel Semon made by 
your Committee is as follows: 


Laurel School 

Mr. Latham has under his charge nanbek pupils 

Miss C. Parkinson has under her charge......... 78 

Miss C. Ogier has under her charge........................-- — 

and Miss L. Parkinson has under her charge..... 7 
278 pupils 

Live Oak School 

Mr. Belcher has under his tuition .. 41 pupils 

Mrs. Cochrane has under her tuition........ eo 

Mrs. Winters has under her tuition : si 

Miss Elgin has under her tuition..... <a 
197 pupils 


Total pupils in both schools 4765.48 


147 7 


" Journal of the Board of Directors uf the Public Schools in the City of Lafayette (1841- 
1847). 
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Meanwhile, in the preceding year of 1845, an evening school 

1 was established in Lafayette. This school was to provide education 

for male youths and apprentices whose avocations did not permit 

them to attend school in the day session. This instruction was only 

open to boys who slept within the limits of Lafayette. School was 

_held in the schoolhouse on the corner of Laurel and Philip streets. 
The salary of the teacher was paid by the City Council.1* 


On March 12, 1846, a letter from Charles Gayarré, Secretary 
of State, was read to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Louisiana. One portion of it contained the following report upon 
the progress of the public educational system of Lafayette: | 


In the city of Lafayette 491 pupils attend the Public 
Schools, for which, last year the State disbursed $800. But it 
does not appear by the return which I have in hand that any 
indigent children are educated at the expense of the State. 
The City of Lafayette deserves credit for her generous exer- 
tions to diffuse education through her intelligent and growing 
population, and it is to be hoped that the sum of $6,670.72 
which she spent last year for her Public Schools will produce 
the expected results.?°° 


In 1847 Louisiana began a state system of public education. 
“An Act to establish Free Public Schools in the State of Louisiana” 
was approved by Governor Isaac Johnson on May 3, 1847.1! This 
act provided for the education of white youth in Louisiana between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, for parish superintendents, and 
for a state superintendent. Naturally, the schools of Lafayette 
were incorporated into this comprehensive state system. 


By 1849,152 the number of children in Lafayette of educable 
age was 2,900, of whom 1,456 were boys. Therefore, a third public 
school came into existence in that year in Lafayette. This school, 
which was located on the corner of Fulton and Belgarde streets!** 
in the former Methodist Episcopal Chapel, relieved the Laurel 
Street School, and accommodated the population of Lafayette near 
the lower line of the city. 


Although the Bank of Louisiana, in the latter part of 1851, 
seized for a claim of $1,000 the schoolhouse on Laurel and Philip 
| streets,+°* the school system continued to progress, and was an out- 


149 Ordinances and Resolutions y Passes City of Lafayette (1845), p. 112. 
150 The Bee, Thursday Morning, March 19, 1846. : : 

151 Acts of Louisiana (1847). Act No. 225. 

152 Kendall, op. cit., II, 748. : 

153 Resolutions of the City of Lafayette (1845-1849). 

164 J. A. Renshaw, “The Lost City of Lafayette,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, II (1919), 
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standing example of Lafayette’s continued development. A report 
read in a council meeting in March, 1852, showed the public schools 
to be in a flourishing condition, with an attendance of pupils num- 
bering 1,509, and a staff of 33 teachers. The apportionment of 
funds for schools in Lafayette for 1852 was $25,000.'* 


2. Transportation. 

The principal means of transportation in Lafayette were the 
omnibus lines which connected Lafayette with New Orleans. In 
the early days, there were only two omnibus lines there, one on 
Tchoupitoulas Street, and the other on Magazine Street; later, two 
more were added, one on Prytania Street with its upper terminal 
at Felicity Road, and the second on Apollo (now Carondelet Street). 
These omnibus lines made it convenient for the citizens of Lafay- 
ette to participate in shopping, business, and pleasure in New Or- 
leans.15¢ 


The New Orleans and Carrollton Railroad Company ran a 
steam train 1°? on Nayades Street (now St. Charles Avenue) be- 
tween Lee Circle in New Orleans and the City of Carrollton. Natur- 
ally, this railroad had to pass through Lafayette, and so it provided 
a second means of transportation for the citizens of that city. This 
same company had obtained the permission of the Lafayette City 
Council to run.a rail line on Jackson Street as a result of the fol- 
lowing letter: 


New Orleans July 16th 1834 


To 
the President and members of the 
honorable the City Council of Lafayette. 


Gentlemen, 


Agreeably to several Resolutions passed by the Board of 
Directors of the New Orleans and Carrollton Rail Road Com- 
pany your honorable Body has been petitioned by said Com- 
pany, some time ago, for the permission of passing some streets 
of the City of Lafayette with a Rail Track. The work of the 
Carrollton Rail Road Company is in full progress, and having 
arrived at Jackson Street, it is now important for the said 
Company to know whether you are willing to grant those per- 
missions, to construct now a Rail Road along Jackson Street, 
to the River Mississippi, which undoubtedly must contribute 

188 Jbid., II, 54. 

15¢ Kendall, op. cit., II, 749. 

157 When the company started the development of street railways in 1833, they first made 
use of horse-cars. By September 25, 1835, however, John Thorn had been engaged as engineer, 


and he piloted the first train pulled by a steam engine over this track. See H. M. Blain, A 
Near Oentury of Public Service in New Orleans (New Orleans, 1927), pp. 7, 36. 
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very much to enhance the value of property in that neighbor- 
hood & thus the welfare of your City. This Rail Road would 
consist of a single track now to the projected Market House 
thence winding around and along each side of said Market 
House, and thence connecting again and running to the banks 
of the Mississippi and the head of Jackson Street. 


Very respectfully 


H. C. Cammack 
presidt.15° 


The railroad above mentioned was completed under the super- 
vision of Charles Zimpel, Chief Engineer of the New Orleans and 
Carrollton Rail Road Company, about November, 1834, and was 
inspected by representatives of the City Council.145® When the line 
was put in operation, it consisted of double-decker cars drawn by 
tandem teams along the track.’ 


A third means of conveyance located in Lafayette was the 
Lafayette Steam Ferry. The Louisiana Legislature had passed 
an act which was approved on March 31, 1835,!*! which granted 
special privileges to the Lafayette Steam Ferry Company. This 
act also fixed the toll by law, and provided that all fines for viola- 
ting this act were to be paid to the Boys’ Asylum of Lafayette. The 


Company then requested the City Council of Lafayette to choose | 


a suitable location for the ferry operations by the following letter: 


To The President & Members of the City Council of 
the City of Lafayette. 


Gentm 


We beg leave respectfully to request that you will at your 
next meeting nominate a location suitable for the Steam Ferry 
Boat, which we expect shortly to ply across the river. 


Should it meet with your approbation, we should prefer 
as the most convenient and central place, one hundred feet 
extending from the corner of Jackson St. opposite the Lafa- 
yette Exchange. 

and remain Gentm. 


Your most obt. Servnts. 


James Nance 
James W. Behan.?}® 


168 This is an original document in the collection owned by the Tulane University Library. 
There is in this collection a petition for the charter of the Citizens R. R., dated also 1834. This 
was apparently denied. 

16% Letter from Charles Zimpel to Lafayette City Council, dated November 29, 1834, in 
- Tulane University Library. 

160 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 49. 
161 The Bee, Monday Morning, June 22, 1835. 
162 This is an original document in the collection owned by the Tulane University Library. 
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As soon as the required permission was granted, the ferry 
began to afford a means of communication between Lafayette and 
Gretna. As a result, the citizens of Lafayette were amply provided 
with various means of transportation, both by land and water. 


Perhaps it should be noted that nothing had as yet displaced 
the horse. The letter of Mr. Bozeman to the Council, previously 
mentioned, suggested stern treatment of those who rode through 
the streets too fast, and there survive licenses to show that in 
1841 there were ninety people authorized to operate drays in the 
town. 

8. Religion. 

_In accordance with the fact that the State of Louisiana has 
always been predominantly Catholic in its religious inclinations, 
the earliest provision by law for a church in Lafayette was for 
one of the Roman Catholic faith. The congregation of this church 
was made a corporation and body politic by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture which was approved by Governor E. D. White on February 25, 
1836.16 In the latter part of 1843, the German Roman Catholic 
population succeeded in having built a new edifice of their own. 
This “New German Roman Catholic Church’, which was situated 
on Josephine Street, was consecrated in a ceremony on Sunday, 
January 7, 1844, at which the Right Reverend Bishop Blanc offi- 
ciated. A German Roman Catholic Church, evidently on the site 
of the first church, stands today on the corner of Josephine and 
Constance street in the Fourth District of New Orleans. 


The second religion to gain a strong foothold in Lafayette was 
that of the Methodist Episcopal faith. “An Act to incorporate a 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Congregation in the City of 
Lafayette’’?*> was passed, and was approved by Governor A. B. 
Roman on March 20, 1840. This act provided for a church corpora- 
tion for a term of fifteen years, and for the establishment of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. For some years during the 
corporate existence of Lafayette, there was a Methodist Church on 
the corner of Felicity and Chestnut streets.’ 


Two years later two more religious congregations were legally 
incorporated in Lafayette. These were the congregation of the 


163 Acts of Louisiana (1836), 64. The act is ‘“‘An Act to incorporate the Roman Catholic 
Congregation of St. Francis ety of Rapides, and the Roman Catholic Church and Congrega- 
of of City of Lafayette in the Parish of Jefferson.” 

* The Southern Traveller, Sunday Morning, January 7, 1844, 

ies Acts of Louisiana (1840), p. 68. 

166 Renshaw, loc, cit., II, 51, 
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First Presbyterian Church, which was given a duration of twenty 
years by an Act of the Legislature approved March 26, 1842,?** and 
the German Orthodox Evangelical Congregation of New Orleans 
and Lafayette, which was incorporated for thirty years by a Legis- 
lative Act approved on March 22, 1842.16 The Presbyterians had 
one church near the river, and another at the corner of Prytania 
and Josephine streets.1®* The following editorial gives a fair pic- 
ture of the latter building: 


New Presbyterian Church in Lafayette-——We are glad to 
learn that the New Presbyterian Church, the erection of which 
in this city has been in contemplation for some time past, is at 
length in a fair way of speedy completion. The contract for 
the building has been made, and the work is progressing rapid- 
ly. The building is to be of wood, forty feet front, by sixty 
feet deep; it will have four Ionic columns in front, the interior 
will contain a gallery on three sides—the pulpit is to be of 
mahogany, and the whole edifice will be finished in the neatest 
manner; and when completed will stand an ornament to our 
city, and credit to the enterprize and munificence of its 
founders. The church is expected to be finished by the latter 
part of next May, at a cost of $5000 exclusive of the price of 
the ground, for which, we believe, $1500 was paid. The church 
is to be under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Twitchell, who 
until its completion will hold divine service in the Public 
School-room on Josephine St. near Chippewa St.17° 


In March, 1847, the Reverend R. H. Ranney, an Episcopal city 
missionary, began to hold service in Lafayette, in a small room on 
the corner of Washington and Laurel streets.!71 An Episcopal par- 
ish was incorporated on July 10th of that year under the name of 
the “Church of the Holy Trinity, Lafayette,” and the first chapel 
_ for the parish was built on the corner of Second and Live Oak 
streets.172 In 1851, some ground was purchased by the Episco- 
palians on the corner of Jackson and Plaquemines (now Coliseum) 
streets, and a brick church was erected there. This was Trinity 
Church which still stands today on that same site; now under the 
name of “Trinity Church of New Orleans.”!™ 


There was also in Lafayette a scattering of the followers of the 
Jewish faith. Their congregation, “The Gates of Prayer,” wor- 


of (1842), p. 466. 

109 H.C, i. The Diocese of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1888), p. 149. 

170 Lafayette City Advertiser, Saturday, January 29, 1842. 

171 Duncan, op. cit., p. 149. 

172 Tbid., p. 149. 

178 Tbid., p. 151. After the incorporation of New Orleans and Lafayette in 1852, the name 
of the church corporation was chan on April 27, 1853. 
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shipped originally in a building about Sixth and Tchoupitoulas 
streets, but after the consolidation of New Orleans and Lafayette, 
they moved to a new location on Jackson Avenue." 


All churches in Lafayette, of whatever denomination, together 
with the ground on which they were erected, were exempted from 
all forms of city taxation. This was provided for by an ordinance 
passed by the City Council.’ The religious life of the citizens of 
Lafayette was well provided for at that time. 


4. Other Institutions. 


In the last half of its separate existence, Lafayette could boast 
of having a good number of its own city newspapers. The first 
one to be published then was The Lafayette City Advertiser, which 
had its offices on the corner of St. Mary and Religious streets. 
Beginning in 1842, it was published every Saturday for the pro- 
prietor by William H. Toy, editor. In 1848, the Southern Traveller 
appeared for sale on the streets of Lafayette. Its offices were on 
Tchoupitoulas Street, three doors above Jackson Street. George L. 
M’Nair and J. M’Clenachan were the early editors, but by 1848, at 
which time the office was moved to Jackson Street near the Lafay- 
ette Post Office on the corner of Jackson and Rousseau streets, the 
editor was William E. Rust. James H. Campbell and Company were 
responsible for the founding of a third paper, in 1844, in their 
office on Jackson Street. This was The Telegraph, which appeared 
every Wednesday and Saturday for a short time. The Lafayette 
Statesman, a journal which was perfectly neutral in politics,17* was 
begun in 1845 in Lafayette under J. P. McMillan, Esq., as editor. 
Lastly, by 1848, there was The Louisiana Statesman, with its office 
on Jackson, between Rousseau and Levee streets. This was the 
official journal of the cities of Lafayette and Jefferson City,’™* and 
it was edited by J. G. Fanning and J. F. H. Claiborne. 


’ Lafayette was plentifully supplied with public markets. The 
first market established there was located on Jackson between 
Rousseau and Tchoupitoulas streets. As a result of “An Ordinance 
to provide for the Building of a Market House in the City of Lafay- 
ette,”178 seven thousand dollars was put aside for this building, 
which later bore the name of the Jackson Market. Two other mar- 


174 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 51. 

175 The Ordinances and Resolutions ge the ae of Lafayette (Lafayette, 1852). 

176 The Bee, Tuesday Morning, May 20, 

117 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 52. 

178 Documents in the "Tulane University Library collection. The original plan of this market 
is among the Lafayette documents in this collection. 
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kets which were constructed at later dates in Lafayette were the 
Magazine and the Ninth Street markets. Provisions were made 
for a fourth, which was to have been known as the Lafayette Mar- — 
ket,17° but although the site was purchased on Soraparu Street in 
1851 and construction bids were received by the Council, this mar- 


ket was never built. 


As was the case in practically all new towns, Lafayette had a 
voluntary Fire Department. Its organization was made up of the 
following companies: Franklin No. One, which after the consolida- 
tion of New Orleans and Lafayette became Franklin No. Eleven; 
Jefferson No. Two, known afterwards as Jefferson No. Twenty- 


two; Lafayette Hook and Ladder No. One, which retained its orig- 


inal title; Washington No. Four, which was later called Chalmette 
No. Twenty-three; Young America No. Three, which was abolished 
when New Orleans and Lafayette merged ;1*° and the Phoenix Fire 
Company No. One, which was incorporated by an act of the Legis- 
lature dated February 27, 1840.18! In addition to these five com- 
panies, whose members were also liable to call for militia duty, 
there was also a special military company of infantry in Lafayette, 
the Lafayette Guards. There was even a company of cavalry there, 
which was under the command of Captain Koenig, a former Prus- 
sian officer.1®? 


Although Lafayette had no hospital of its own, the City Coun- 


cil, after July 24, 1844, gave a monthly contribution of five hundred 


dollars'** to the Charity Hospital of New Orleans, in order that the 
citizens of Lafayette might receive free treatment there. Their 
orphans, however, were cared for locally. The Society for the 
Relief of Destitute Orphan Boys had its first home on Nayades 
Street (St. Charles Avenue) near Peters Avenue. This location 
was outside the limits of the city, so the home was moved to a new 
location on Fulton Street, between Jackson and Josephine streets. 
In “An Act for the relief of the several Orphan Asylums, in and 
about the City of New Orleans” which was approved by Governor 
A. B. Roman on March 28, 1840,1** the State contributed the sum 
of three thousand dollars to the Asylum in Lafayette. 


178 Renshaw, cit., II, 50. 

180 Tbid., II, 50. 

181 The Bee, Thursday “Mies March 5, 1850. 

182 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 

183 Journal of the Council ~ the City of Lafayette (1838-1845). 

184 Acts of Louisiana (1840). Act No. 115. From the first year of the City’s independent 
existence the Council had made at least some effort to assist the poor. A letter to the Council 
from Dr. R. 8S. Willing, bearing date of June 30, 1833, requests that his remuneration for 
attending the poor be increased. This indicates that the Council assumed some responsibility 
for public health. The letter is in Tulane Library. 
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In the heart of Lafayette, occupying a large square of ground 
between Prytania, Coliseum, Washington and Sixth Street, was 
the Lafayette Cemetery. This cemetery, surrounded by a high 
brick wall, was divided into sections by avenues bordered by tall 
magnolia trees. All the leading citizens of Lafayette owned tombs 
there,!*> and as the cenietery still stands today, a walk through its 
shaded avenues would disclose many of their names upon these 
family tombs. 


The various business houses located in Lafayette all helped to 
make it a prosperous and growing city. Lafayette had at least one 
bank, which was known as the Carrollton Branch Bank in Lafay- 
ette.18° At the foot of Harmony Street was Milbank’s granary, 
located in a substantial brick building which later burned down 
and was replaced by the first grain elevator in New Orleans.** 
Two of the leading groceries there were Stafford’s Grocery at 
_ Jackson and Rousseau streets, and that of Philip at Nayades and 
Jackson streets.'** At the foot of St. Mary Street, which bore the 
name of the “Bull’s Head,” was the cattle landing.**® Slaughter 
houses were to be found all along the river front, and were quite 
a lucrative form of business. 


Surviving licenses in the Tulane University Library disclose 
that there were thirty-seven retailers of spirituous liquors in 1839, 
and in the next year forty-six. 


The river front in time began to be a busy and active center 
for foreign trade. As New Orleans was the chief port for the cot- 
ton and tobacco trades, some of the excess foreign commerce natur- 
ally fell to Lafayette, whose harbor was so near at hand. There- 
fore, a line of vessels sailed with some degree of regularity from 
the Lafayette front, bound principally for the Bremen market.’ 
Among these vessels were the Uhland, New Orleans, Constantia, 
August, and Hermann. The entire business section seems to have 
been located in that part of the city which was formerly the Fau- 
bourg Lafayette. Business continued to grow even after Lafayette 
became the Fourth Municipality of New Orleans, and much of it 
merged with the commerce of the larger city. 


185 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 51. 
18¢ Pollock, op. cit., p. 49. 
187 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 52. 
188 Tbid., II, 52. 

18° Tbid., II, 49. 

190 Tbid., II, 52. 
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5. Disasters in Lafayette. 


Life was not always tranquil in Lafayette. One of the first 
serious calamities was the great fire which broke out there in 
November, 1840. The fire, caused by the contact of a lighted 
candle and a mosquito bar, originated in the home of Mr. Lafon, 
on the corner of Nuns and New Levee streets.’®! It spread to the 
adjoining wood yard of Mr. Millaudon, and then to several small 
tenements and buildings on Tchoupitoulas Street. The number 
of buildings consumed by the fire was fifteen in all; many families 
were homeless; and Mr. John Wall, a volunteer fireman, suffered 
a severe concussion of the brain. 


It was believed that many fires in Lafayette were not acci- 
dental. In July, 1845,!®8? the house of Mr. Delachaise was set on 
fire and burned to the ground. A two-story frame building, just 
completed, which was located on Seventh Street was set afire on 
the same night, but was fortunately discovered in time to be saved. 
Immediately after, a fire was discovered in Jonte’s stables, which 
was also noticed in time. Another attempt was made on this same 
building at noon of the next day, Friday, July 18, 1845.19 


Lafayette suffered its greatest casualties from fire in 1850. 
In March of that year, a really destructive fire broke out in the 
Lafayette Theatre, shortly after the performances were over, and 
that building was entirely consumed by the flames./** The remain- 
ing buildings on that block in Rousseau Street were reduced to 
ashes, and even the Terpsichore Ballroom and a number of dwelling 
houses on the opposite side of the street were completely destroyed 
by the fire. As these buildings were in the center of Lafayette, 
the loss of them was greatly felt by their proprietors and the city 
itself.1% Several days later, a conflagration broke out in the feed 
store of Mr. David Adams, in Water Street, between Philip and 
Soraparu. The flames spread and consumed all the buildings on 
that block except one, and the entire block on Levee Street between 
the above mentioned streets. Also, many homes on Soraparu and 
Rousseau. streets were burned or damaged, and the total loss was 
estimated at $30,000 to $40,000, only half of which was covered 
by insurance.#** These were followed by the deliberate firing of 


191 The Bee, Saturday Morning, November 7, 1840. 
1®2 Tbid., Saturday Morning, July 19, 1845. 

193 Tbid., Saturday Morning, July 19, 1845. 

194 Tbid., Tuesday Morning, March 19, 1850. 

195 Tbid., Tuesday Morning, March 19, 1850. 

196 Tbid., Thursday Morning, March 21, 1850. 
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a wooden building on the corner of Jackson and Rousseau streets 
which was the property of L. R. Duncan, Esq.*** in July; by the 
destruction of the sheds at the Stock Landing at the corner of 
Second and Tchoupitoulas streets on August 25, 1850;'®° and by 
loss through fire of a frame building on Levee Street, between 
Third and Fourth streets, in September.'” 


The last fire of any importance in Lafayette, before its in- 
corporation into New Orleans, was the one which destroyed three 
Coffee Houses opposite the Steamship Landing in 1851.7°° Two 
of these were the Falcon House, which was operated by Mr. Car- 
mody, and the Bull’s Head. 


In 1841, Lafayette suffered greatly from the yellow fever 
epidemic. By September of that year, the sickness had stricken 
an alarmingly large number of persons. In one week, there were 
twenty-eight interments in the cemetery, eighteen of which were 
the result of the yellow fever.?°! Another week’s record showed 
thirty-seven burials in Lafayette, of which number twenty-eight 
resulted from death by yellow fever.?°? This pestilence greatly de- 
creased the population of Lafayette at that time. 


The third type of disaster that Lafayette was exposed to was 
the floods. The most important of these were Sauvé’s Crevasse 
which happened in 1849. The levee along the river front broke 
about seventeen miles above the City of New Orleans on May 3, 
1849,7°° and the water swept south. The water, which crept on 
daily for a fortnight, rose rapidly in the rear of Lafayette and 
Carrollton, and began to invade those cities. By May 13th, the 
water had risen so high that it covered a considerable portion of 
the track of the New Orleans and Carrollton Railroad, between 
Lafayette and Bouligny, to a depth of from two to four inches.? 


Previous to this inundation, the Lafayette Council had ap- 
pointed, on February 27, 1849,?° a committee to consult the other 
Municipalities in regard to the flood waters which threatened the 
city, and, as a result, a parallel levee which was erected at the cost 


197 Jbid., Tuesday Morning, July 30, 1850. 

198 Jbid., Tuesday Morning, August 27, 1850. 

199 Jbid., Thursday Morning, September 5, 1850. 
200 Tbid., Wednesday Morning, September 24, 1851. 
201 Jbid., Monday Morning, September 6, 1841. 

202 Ibid., Saturday Morning, September 11, 1841. 
208 Cable, op. cit., p. 280. 

204 The Bee, Monday Morning, May 14, 1849. 

205 Ibid., Wednesday Morning, February 28, 1849. 
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of the First and Second Municipalities, Lafayette, and the Police 
Jury of Carrollton, was completed by March 9, 1849.7°° However, 
after the flood, Lafayette refused to share any expense with New 
Orleans for the closing of the Sauvé Crevasse.?°? Lafayette claimed 
that it had not been consulted beforehand on this matter, and that 


_ the work could have been done in a much less costly and different 


manner. 


The whole controversy was cleared up by the Louisiana Legis- 
lature, which decided to intervene and take steps to protect these 
cities from flood. The result of this was “An Act to protect the 
Cities of New Orleans, Lafayette, and Freeport from inundation,” 
which was passed on March 16, 1850.2°° There was one compensa- 
tion for high water, however, because a flow of it was allowed to 
pass into the gutters of the streets in Lafayette; and it thus pro- 
vided a system of cleaning the town.? 


6. Crime. 


As a result of various communications from Lafayette, The 
Bee of New Orleans published the following article upon the great 
amount of crime in Lafayette in 1841: 


Our neighbors in Lafayette are beginning to acquire quite 
an enviable notoriety. If they go on at this rate, New Orleans 
and New York will soon stand second best in criminal matter. 
Arson and murder are pretty serious crimes now-a-days. A 
few cases of rape and incest will cap the climax and place them 
beyond competition with their more populous rivals. As they 
appear determined not to be overtaken in the race of roguery, 
the city press will have for the future to provide reporters 
for the exigency. Under these circumstances we trust the 
proprietors of the line of omnibusses running between Lafay- 
ette and New Orleans, will consider the necessity of keeping 
up the communication between the two cities to a somewhat 
later hour. On Tuesday evening the whole corps of editorial 
reporters who had travelled as far as that “terra incognita” 
the Lafayette jail yard, to attend the examination of certain 
suspected delinquents, were compelled to return to town on 
foot, painfully wending their way amongst a labyrinth and 
wilderness of obscure streets and by-paths. Our friend C—, 


206 Jbid., Thursday Morning, March 8, 1849. 
207 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 53. 

208 The Bee, Tuesday Morning, April 16, 1850. 
209 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 50. 
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of the Pic, who is noted for his amiability of character, posi- 
tively lost patience. A pedestrian tour of three miles, at 10 
o’clock, p. m., with the mercury at 90, was too much even 
for his placid temper. His muttered curses not loud but deep, 
sounded like distant thunder in the evening’s stillness. They 
were cordially responded to by his way wearied companion.” 


This attack on Lafayette raised quite a commotion among its 
citizens, and this subject was taken up by the newspapers of Lafay- 
ette who attempted to defend Lafayette by making a comparison 
with New Orleans. The following excerpt shows the stand taken 
by Lafayette on the subject of crime there: 


The Lafayette Advertiser puts itself in a wonderful pas- 
sion about a bit of badinage— jocular every word of it, as the 
whole style of the article shows— and proceeds very seriously 
to demonstrate that Lafayette with 6,000 inhabitants does not 
exhibit as great an aggregate degree of crime as New Orleans 
with 100,000. We had no idea our account of the charges of 
arson and murder, coupled with a running commentary on 
the tribulations of the reporters, would have stirred the Lafay- 
ette press into so much excitement. We shall take care in 
future how we impugn the immaculateness of that growing 
corporation. We have no idea, Bee as we are, of being stung 
by the hornets of Lafayette.?"! 


7. City Improvements. 


Normal inland towns concern themselves primarily with 
streets and public buildings, but Lafayette was a river town and 
therefore had to worry likewise over levees and wharves. When 
Mr. Bozeman wrote his letter in 1833 recommending ordinances to 
be passed, he suggested one governing the matter of flat-boats 
anchored in front of the City. Nothing appears to have been done, 
however, to improve the facilities of the port, because in 1835 one 
Captain James C. Jordan of the ship Merchant of Portland pro- 
tested to the Council against the landing fee assessed him by the 
_harbor-master, basing his protest on the fact that there was no 
ship landing?’ A group of contractor’s receipts dated 1840 indi- 
cate, however, that by that year there was at least a floating 


210 The Bee, Thursday Morning, July ze 1841. 

211 Jbid., Monday Morning, July 18, 184 

213 This ‘letter is in the Tulane Library cailabiton. 

218 These receipts are in the Tulane Library collection. 
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Reference has already been made to a plan for levee coopera- 
tion between the various authorities along the River. Earlier 
efforts to control flood waters had been made independently by 
each little community. In February, 1835, Benjamin Buisson, the 
City Surveyor, reported to the Council that a portion of the levee 
was washed out and that the next high water would flood the town. 
An ordinance was then passed which put him in charge of building 
a levee 2200 feet long, from First Street to St. Andrew Street, the 
embankment to be supported by sunken cypress pillars and to carry 
on its crest a forty-foot street.21+ What further levee work there 
was before 1849 is not known. 


A letter from a stone company in Middletown, Connecticut, 
dated June 14, 1845, clearly indicates by its contents that the Coun- 
cil was planning to pave and curb the streets.2*5 Whether this 
improvement was undertaken at this time is not certain. 


In a Council meeting held on September 15, 1847, it was de- 
cided that after the first day of October the firing of the City Gun 
be dispensed with and that the Bell at the Market House be rung 
at 8 P. M. and 9 P. M. in Lafayette*** The occasion for this was 
to notify all slaves in Lafayette of the arrival of these hours. 


Throughout its existence, oil lamps comprised the lighting sys- 
tem in Lafayette. In 1849, however, Mr. James H. Caldwell intro- 
duced the subject of lighting the city with gas.247 On June 5, 1849, 
he submitted a letter to the City Council requesting the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to confer with him on this subject; 
but nothing ever came of it. As late as September, 1851, the Coun- 
cil authorized the Police Committee to have extra lamps placed on 
certain streets.?!® 


On December 7, 1851, a resolution was passed authorizing the 
Police Committee to notify the O’Reilly Telegraph Company to 
remove the posts and wires from the banquettes to the ditch next 
to the railroad in Nayades Street.??® All this was done in order 
to improve the appearance of Lafayette, and to make it a more 
beautiful residential section. 


214 Letters of Buisson to the Council, February 1 and September 30, 1835, in the Tulane 
Library Collection of Lafayette documents. 


215 From the Tulane Library Collection. 

216 Resolutions of the City a Lafayette (1845-1849). 
217 Renshaw, loc. cit., II, 

218 Tbid., II, 53. 

319 Ibid., II, 54. 
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CHAPTER V. LAFAYETTE, THE FOURTH DISTRICT 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The cities of Lafayette and New Orleans, lying side by side on 
the left bank of the Mississippi River, were divided only by an 
imaginary line through the center of Felicity Road and by sepa- 
rate municipal governments. Because of this proximity, it was 
only natural that they should have identical interests in practically 
all significant phases of daily life. Their citizens, basking in the 
common location, climate, and other natural advantages, carried 
on the same types of trade and commerce, enjoyed similar amuse- 
ments; and these two cities had the same city directory. By de- 
grees, both cities began to realize the extreme costliness of such 
an unnecessary system of government as was existing there at that 
time, and a new idea gradually took hold of various groups in each 
municipality. This was the idea of the consolidation of New Or- 
leans and Lafayette. 


As early as April, 1846,?”° a discussion arose in the House of 
Representatives of Louisiana as to the advisability of forming in 
New Orleans a fourth municipality in which should be included the 
City of Lafayette. An argument ensued as to whether a proviso 
should be drawn up, in case of action by the Legislature, by which 
Lafayette should enjoy all the privileges of the Municipalities but 
should not be burdened with any share of their past debts. The 
proviso was laid on the table, and the entire matter was referred 
to a special committee composed of Messrs. Smith, Ogden, Jones, 
Conrad, and Sandridge.*2 On Tuesday, April 29, 1846,222 Mr. 
Smith submitted a memorial from certain citizens in Lafayette 
favorable to the annexation of their town to New Orleans. This 
memorial was referred to the Special Committee. Nothing more 
was heard on this subject at this time, so apparently the entire 
matter was dropped in the Legislature. 


In March, 1847,?%% the proposition to annex the City of Lafay- 
ette to New Orleans, under the name of the Fourth Municipality, 
was submitted to the people of Lafayette, and was by them rejected 
by a vote of two hundred and seventy against annexation to one 
hundred and sixty for it. The citizens of Lafayette evidently 
realized that this system (still the old separate Municipality sys- 


220 The Bee, Morning, AP ril 2, 1846. 
231 Tbid., Thursday orning, veal 2, 1846. 
222 Ibid., Wednesday Morning, ril 29, 1846. 
228 Ibid., Wednesday Morning, n 10, 1847. 
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tem) would not benefit them in any material way; it would only 
cause them to lose their privileges and title as a separate corpora- 
tion. The City Council of Lafayette passed a resolution by which 
the question of annexation was indefinitely postponed.?* 


It was not until the end of 1851, that Lafayette began to really 
consider annexation to New Orleans, as a result of the plan of New 
Orleans to consolidate her own three municipalities under one single 
government. A Consolidation Meeting was held at Lafayette in 
the evening of Monday, December 22, 1851, and the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


Whereas, the four municipal governments embraced in 
the cities of New Orleans and Lafayette have the most intimate 
possible union in interest, in purpose, in territory and destiny, 
and should therefore be united in feeling and spirit, irrespec- 
tive of the arbitrary lines indicated by Felicity Road, Canal 
street and Esplanade street, which tend to array one portion of 
this community against another, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the distracted sectional and overwhelming- 
ly expensive system of government prevailing in this commun- 
ity is unworthy longer of a people now aroused to the im- 
portance of reform and public improvement. 


Resolved, That the consolidation of the four governments 
will give rise to no antagonism of feeling between the two 
extremities of the city, but, on the contrary, will promote that 
spirit of compromise which must necessarily result from simi- 
lar location and relations to the centre of the city. 


Resolved, That the consolidation of the city of Jefferson 
with the city of New Orleans, now about to consolidate her 
three municipalities, is with the people of Lafayette as well 
as the people of New Orleans, both in a commercial and finan- 
cial point of view, a simple measure of self-protection and 
preservation, and that it is now resolved upon by the people 
of this city with great unanimity. 


Resolved, That we demand no other basis on which to 
bring about consolidation than the ordinary principals of law, 
justice and equity, and the rules which govern honorable men 
in the transaction of business. 


Resolved, That we have full confidence in the integrity 
and capacity of the Jefferson delegation in the State Legisla- 
ture as well as in the integrity and capacity of the New Orleans 
delegation, that we have full confidence that no basis will be 
sanctioned by them which will fail to satisfy the people of 


234 Journal of the Council of the City of Lafayette (1849-1852), p. 890. 
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Lafayette, and that in this full confidence we are content to 
po oe simple issue at the polls, of consolidation or no con- 
solidation. 


Resolved, That the chair now appoint an advisory com- 
mittee, say five from each ward of the city, whose duty it shall 
be to confer and correspond with our parish delegates in all 
things relative to the matter of the proposed consolidation.**® 


The outcome of this meeting caused the matter of the annexa- 
tion of Lafayette to New Orleans to be taken up again by the Lou- 
isiana Legislature. However, the Council of Municipality No. One © 
of New Orleans, in a meeting held early in the following year, 
passed a resolution protesting against the proposed annexation, 
and requesting that their representative in the Legislature vote 
against the said measure.?2 That sundry citizens in the Third 
Municipality were not idle either, is demonstrated by the presenta- 
tion in the House of Representatives, on Tuesday, February 10th, 
by Mr. Payne of New Orleans of a memorial from the Council and 
citizens of the Third Municipality, accompanied by resolutions 
adopted at a public meeting, condemnatory of the proposed an- 
nexation.?27_ This was followed on the next day by the presentation 
by Mr. Deverges of the resolutions previously referred to as adopted 
by the Council of the First Municipality.?28 Another protest came 
from the Third Municipality at the meeting of the House on Thurs- 
day, February 12th, in the form of a petition from some fifteen 
hundred citizens in that rage which was presented by Mr. Salo- 
mon.?29 


The annexation bill was discussed in both Houses of the Lou- 
isiana Legislature. After full consideration of the negative resolu- 
tions, petitions, reasons, and signatures, the final decision was in 
favor of annexation. The reasons offered for this decision were 
that Lafayette was a continuation and part of New Orleans; that 
the wharves and paved streets extending along its whole front 
accommodated equally, if not better, the commerce of New Orleans, 
of which it was already a part because of its inclusion in the port 
of New Orleans by act of Congress; that Lafayette was included 
within the same protection levees, drained by the same engine, and 
was only separated by Legislative enactment.”°° This favorable 


225 The Daily Picaywne, Wednesday Morning, December 24, 1851. 
226 The Bee, Thursday Morning, February 12, 1852. 

237 Tbid., Friday Morning, February 13, 1852. 

228 Jbid., Saturday Morning, February 14, 1852. 

22° Tbid., Saturday Morning, February 14, 1852. 

230 Jbid., Wednesday Morn ng, 18, 1852. 
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decision resulted in the following act which ended the existence of 
the City of Lafayette as a separate entity: 


An Act supplementary to an act to consolidate the city of 
New Orleans, and providing for the incorporation of the city 
of Lafayette with the city of New Orleans. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly 
convened, That the city of Lafayette be and the same is hereby 
incorporated with the city of New Orleans for municipal pur- 
poses only; that said city of Lafayette shall form part of the 
city of New Orleans, and as such shall be governed by all the 
laws relative to said city of New Orleans, and shall be entitled 
to all the rights, privileges and immunities enjoyed by said city 
of New Orleans, under existing laws. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, etc., That the part now 
added to the city of New Orleans shall constitute the fourth 
District of said city, and be entitled to elect one Alderman; and 
said district shall be divided into two Wards, as follows, viz.: 


One Ward, which shall be the tenth Ward of New Orleans, 
shall extend from the upper line of the Parish of Orleans to 
the oy of First street, and shall elect two assistant Alder- 
men, an 


Another Ward, which shall comprise the remainder of the 
present city of Lafayette, shall be the Eleventh Ward of the 
city of New Orleans, and shall be entitled to one assistant 
Alderman, Provided, That the number of Aldermen and as- 
sistant Aldermen aforesaid, shall be liable to be changed at 
each apportionment made by the Common Council of New 
Orleans of the representation of the several districts and wards 
of said city. 


Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, etc., That the said Fourth 
District of New Orleans, shall form a fourth Recorder’s Dis- 
. trict and a fourth School District of said city, and a Recorder 
Hh and School Directors shall be elected for said Fourth District, 
i in the same manner as for the other Districts of said ened of 
| New Orleans. 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, etc., That the number of 
Aldermen of the city of New Orleans shall never be less than 
| ten nor more than thirteen and the number of assistant Alder- 
| men shall never be less than twenty nor more than twenty- 
1 —_ and that each Ward shall have at least one assistant 
erman. 


Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, etc., That the debt of the 
city of Lafayette shall be assumed and paid by the city of New 
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Orleans, and the said city of New Orleans is hereby declared 
liable therefor; and the amount of said debt shall be ascer- . 
tained and its payment provided for and made in the same 
manner as the debt of each Municipality of New Orleans is 
ascertained and provided for in the act to which this act is a 
supplement; and in raising annually the consolidation loan tax 
for the payment of the debt of New Orleans, an additional sum 
of fifty thousand dollars shall be raised for the purpose of 
providing for the debt of the city of Lafayette now added to 
that of New Orleans, so that the whole amount of the annual 
levy of taxes for the payment of the debt of New Orleans, shall 
be six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, etc., All the rights, title and 
interest of the city of Lafayette in and to all lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, bridges, ferries, streets, roads, wharves, mar- 
kets, stalls, landing places, and other property of any descrip- 
tion whatever, and in and to all goods, chattels, moneys, credits, 
and all other moveable or immovable property whatever, are 
hereby vested in the city of New Orleans, subject however, to 
the same uses, trusts, pledges, limitations, charities and con- 
ditions as now exist in relation to said property. . 


Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, etc., That the first elections 
for Aldermen and other municipal officers held under the pro- 
visions of this act shall take place on the fourth Monday of 
March next, and the officers elected shall enter upon the duties 
of their office on the second Monday of April next, so that at 
the first organization of the municipal government of the city 
of New Orleans as consolidated by the laws passed at the 
present session of the Legislature, the city of Lafayette shall 
be entitled to share in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if the said city of Lafayette had been included in the act to 
which this act is a supplement. 


Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, etc., That nothing contained 
in this act shall be construed as changing the line dividing the 
Parishes of Jefferson and Orleans; and all that portion of the 
city of New Orleans added to said city by the provisions of this 
act shall continue to form a part of the Parish of Jefferson. 


(Signed) John E. King, 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed) J. B. Plauche 


Lieut. Governor and President of the Senate. 
Approved February 23d, 1852. 


(Signed ) Joseph Walker 
Governor of the State of Louisiana.**! 


231 Acts of Louisiana (1852), pp. 55-57; The Bee, Wednesday Morning, March 3, 1852. 
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At the time of the passage of this act, the aggregate debt of 
Lafayette and the Municipalities was $7,700,000, of which $2,000,- 
000 was past due. The consolidation of New Orleans so improved 
- its credit that by 1853 almost $5,000,000 of the debt had been paid. 
By April 1, 1853,782 the total debt of the City of New Orleans was 
scarcely over $3,000,000. A Board of Commissioners of the Con- 
solidated Debt of New Orleans was responsible for the reduction 
of the debt at such a rapid pace. The City of New Orleans had 
empowered this board “to terminate, settle, and liquidate in the 
name of the city of New Orleans, by way of judicial proceedings, 
compromise or otherwise,’’2** with full power to act for old suits 
not yet liquidated in which either New Orleans or Lafayette acted 
as plaintiff, prior to consolidation in 1852. In this way, the entire 
debt was gradually wiped out in a competent manner. 


Only one outstanding cause of controversy arose as a result 
of the consolidation. Citizens in other sections of Jefferson Parish 
resented the fact that Lafayette, now a part of that powerful city, 
New Orleans, was still the parish seat of Jefferson Parish. A con- 
temporary opinion on this subject is expressed in the following 
letter from a citizen of Jefferson Parish which appeared in The 
Carrollton Star: 


There is one thing that immediately concerns the Parish 
of Jefferson, and especially this upper portion, it is the removal 
of the city of Lafayette out of the Parish, she has of her own 
choice become a part and parcel of New Orleans, and therefore 
she has lost the right of chosing whether they may remain in 
the parish or not, that legitimately belongs to the balance of 
the parish to decide upon; it does not follow because Lafayette 
has the number to. out vote us, that they shall have the right 
to say that they will belong to New Orleans, and at the same 
time govern the Parish of Jefferson. They, preferring the 
benefits to be derived from consolidation with the city of New 
Orleans, went without our consent have forfeited all their 
rights to the Parish of Jefferson; therefore it is as little as 
can be admitted to us, to do as we please without them; the 
argument may be used by members from Lafayette, that they 
represent a constituency of the whole parish; true it is so, and 
the more necessary to do each portion simple justice, I believe 
in the rule of majorities, but not in contravention of Justice.?*4 
232 G. E. Waring, Jr. and G. W. Cable, History and Present Oonditions of New Orleans, 
Louisiana (Washington, 1881), p. 56. " 
288 H. J. Leovy (editor), The Lawes and General Ordinances of the City of New Orleans 


(New Orleans, 1857), p. 67. | 
234 The Carrollton Star, Saturday, May 29, 1852. 
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Much dissatisfaction was expressed during the months which 
followed, but this matter was taken up late in 1852, and an agree- 
able settlement of the problem was arrived at when the Louisiana 
Constitution of 1852 was drawn up. Article Eight of the section 
on the Legislative Department of this document concludes the con- 
troversy in the following terms: 


The limits of the Parish of Orleans are hereby extended, 
so as to embrace the whole of the present city of New Orleans, 
including that part of the Parish of Jefferson, formerly known 
as the City of Lafayette. 


' All that part of the Parish of Orleans which is situated 
‘on the left bank of the Mississippi river, shall be divided by 
the Legislature into not more than ten Representative Districts, 
and until a new apportionment shall be made according to the 
first census to be taken under this Constitution, that part of 
the City of New Orleans which was comprised within the 
former limits of the City of Lafayette, shall vote for Senators 
from the Parish of Orleans, and from the Tenth Representa- 
tive District, and shall elect two out of the three Representa- 
tives now apportioned by law to the Parish of Jefferson; the 
other Representative Districts shall remain as they are now 
established.?** 


By that time, Lafayette was definitely an integral part of the 
City of New Orleans. Lafayette, the city, was no more; in its place 
is the influential Fourth District of New Orleans. When one refers 
to the City of Lafayette today, all thoughts turn to the little up- 
state town of that name. Lafayette, the city, is forgotten, except 
by a few students of Louisiana history and by old inhabitants of 
New Orleans who heard tales of its nineteen years of existence in 
their youth. Still, the fact that it is practically unknown today in 
no way detracts from its position of importance in its own time. 
One might almost say that this Lafayette of today is a jewel in a 
fine setting—the Garden District of the beautiful City of New 
Orleans. 
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THE MEMORIAL OF JOHN PERKINS 


Edited by P. L. RAINWATER 


INTRODUCTION 


The following memorial of John Perkins (May 17, 1781- 
November 20, 1866) was written by J. W. Kerr of the Tombigbee 
Presbytery in Mississippi. The manuscript, in the University of 
Mississippi Library, bears the place and date: Okolona, Missis- 
sippi, May 23, 1868. The memorial was presented to James Wood- 
row, Perkins Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, Columbia, South Carolina. James Woodrow was 
a brother of Woodrow Wilson’s mother. 


In 1882-84, Dr. Woodrow became the center of an interesting 
and significant controversy in the Southern Presbyterian church. 
As early as 1857, the Presbyterian Synod of Mississippi fearing 
the “insidious attacks made on revealed religion by the natural 
sciences” resolved that the presbytery “recommend the Endow- 
ment of a Professorship of Natural Science as connected with re- 
vealed religion in one or more of our theological seminaries.” Such 
a chair was accordingly established in the theological seminary at 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Dr. Woodrow was appointed Pro- 
fessor. On the advice of his pastor, Dr. Lyon of Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, John Perkins endowed the new chair whose functions 
were “to vindicate the harmony which exists between the works 
of nature and the revealed word of God.” This was in 1857. For 
twenty-five years, Dr. Woodrow, holding the Perkins Professor- 
ship, taught that the theory of evolution was the only one which 
explained certain facts of science, and that such a view was not 
incompatible with an intelligent understanding of the sacred 
Scriptures. But a storm of orthodoxy was raised against Dr. 
Woodrow, and in 1884 he was driven from his chair in the theo- 
logical seminary. From his position in the University of South 
Carolina, where he held a professorship simultaneously with that 
in the theological seminary, he continued to teach his views of 
natural science. 


1 White, Andrew Dickson, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (2 Vols., New York and don, 1985), I, 316-318. / 
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This account of the life of John Perkins, in spite of its moraliz- 
ing tone and flavor, is an interesting and important account of one 
of many wandering people who came into the Old Southwest in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Arriving virtually 
penniless at Natchez, Mississippi, from his home in Somerset 
county, Maryland, in 1802, John Perkins began the acquisition of 
an estate which in 1860 was one of the most valuable in the South. 
His three plantations lying directly back of one another on the 
Louisiana side of the Mississippi River, opposite the bend in the | 
River which contained the Davis estates, produced annually about 
- two thousand bales of cotton. This he shipped directly to Liver- 
pool, and his bills of exchange commanded a premium in New 
Orleans. In 1857, he left his vast Louisiana estate to the care of 
his son, John, and removed to the “Oaks”, a summer house, near 
Columbus, Mississippi, where he died on November 20, 1866. John 
Perkins, the son, when Grant moved down the River by land, about 
the time of the investment of Vicksburg, put the torch to the family 
residence, “Somerset,” as well as to the other buildings on the 
plantations, that “the tread of the vandals should never defile his 
carpets.” 


TEXT OF THE MEMORIAL 


This congregation will recall with interest a picture of what 
was often observed from the front of this house of worship on 
sabbath morning by the people who had collected in groups for 
social converse awaiting the hour of worship. From the southeast 
road there hove in sight a gun-boat like carriage which usually 
arrived in good time for morning service. From this quaint and 
antique vehicle there alighted, with great deliberation, a tall man, 
marked by age and infirmity. He was of remarkably genteel ap- 
pearance, of grave manners but of cheerful air and countenance. 


With the aid of a friend and his staff he proceeded directly 
into the house and took a seat which had been considerately pre- 
pared for him just by the right hand side of the pulpit. There 
he quietly sat during the whole service, with his hand behind his 
ear, reverendly listening to the word of God; reminding one by 
his solemn and venerable aspect of the appearance and character 
of those Patriarchs who had sustained the interests of former 
generations. From that seat he would on proper occasions and 


2 Ms. Fulkerson, H. S., A Civilian’s Recollections of the War between the States. 
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with faltering step, approach the table of emblems which set forth 
to the congregation the humiliating fact of sin, together with the 
momentous and consoling fact of an accomplished redemption. The 
broken bread signified to him the judgment of God against sin, 
against his sin, and that another, a sinless one, a Divine Being, had 
borne the penalty of that sin in his Own body in his stead. The 
bread edible signified to him that spiritual life is restored to us; 
for it is emblem of its nourishment—this partaking of Christ 
spiritually by faith. The cheering fruit of the vine set forth to 
him a life disenthralled, mature and approved in the joyful service 
of our triumphant King. 


This aged patriarch, our compeer in sin and our brother in 
the humble hope of salvation, delighted to meet with the unpre- 
tending and God-fearing members of this Christian house-hold, and 
to mingle with them in all religious duty. And we delight in this 
reminiscence and in paying respect to his virtues and usefulness. 
It may be profitable for us to study the vicissitudes of the pro- 
longed and remarkable life of this patriarch in the light of God’s 
dealings with him. The Bible gives us for our guidance in spiritual 
life doctrines, precepts, and promises; and it also sets forth to us 
the practical workings of these divine communications as they 
leaven the souls and mould the character and conduct of men. 


The biographies of Christians are at once a grateful offering 
of praise to our exalted King, and also of the modes of testifying to 
the world of the power and beauty of the principles of Godliness. 
These memorials are not to be magnified into equality with the 
biographical records of sacred history; but they may be used as 
parallels thereto, when they are carefully hedged and measured by 
the examples delineated by inspiration. 


The life and character of John Perkins may be in some re- 
spects, not ranked with, but classed with that of the patriarch Job. 
Job is represented to us as a man of unsurpassed virtues, of great 
wealth and with all as a man of God. Without explanation, except 
in the exhibition of the agency of satan, Job is stript of his children 
and of his wealth by unprovoked enemies among his neighbours, 
without either warning or means of defence. He neither utters 
indignation against his wicked neighbours, nor murmers against 
the sovereignty of that God whom he serves, and without whose 
permission neither comes mishap nor chastening; but in a most 
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pious, wise and manly expression, gives utterance at once to his 
feelings and his faith, saying: “The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away.” “Blessed be the name of the Lord.” This is truly 
wonderful and full of awe; and, so extraordinary is it, that, to an 
enlightened Christian judgment, it seems to be one of the grandest 
exhibitions of the mystery of Divine providence and of the dignity 
of human piety under extreme trials. But neither the real pur- 
pose of God nor the highest attainments of Job’s faith are yet made 
fully to appear. The patriarch is next touched in his person with 
the most grievous, loathsome, chronic and immedicable disease; 
and at the same time is deprived of all social sustainment and per- 


~sonalhonor. He is even accused of being a hypocrite, and informed 


that he is but justly exposed and punished. He is within human 
limits, extremely tormented by his unwise and censorious friends, 
whose mistaken zeal but adds to his perplexity and provokes his 
self righteousness. After protracted suffering and almost exhausted 
endurance a single friend only is found, who is endowed with 
higher sentiments and gifted with deeper insight than his tor- 
menters. This messenger from God successfully unveils to Job his 
self righteousness and so vindicates the wisdom and sovereignty 
of God as to silence Job’s presumption. The direct agency of the 
Almighty is next revealed, and then is shown that work of omni- 
potent grace in the heart and utterance of Job which human agency 
so often hinders and which unaided by God’s spirit it is utter im- 
potent to effect. 


Job is now thoroughly humbled and penitent: by another 
step he is brought to that faith which communes face to face with 
God and at last is enabled to emit the unmistakable glow of divine 
charity. The fact that these spiritual virtues were present from 
the first in Job’s heart, but held in abeyance by youthful or infan- 
tile development: and the result of bringing these virtues distinctly 
to the light and freedom of social life, sufficiently explain the 
problem of this awful and sublime experience of Job to the mind of 
the reflecting Christian, and fully vindicate the wisdom and use- 
fulness of this extraordinary and unique biography. | 


The scriptures exhort us in the midst of darkness and trial 
to “consider the end of the Lord in the case of Job,” i. e. the 
gracious and beneficent purpose of the Lord in disciplining Job; 
and it would be to our interest to consider, in this connection, the 
element of Job’s character; for many of us may ourselves be now 
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exemplifying the same reality but obscurity of faith, and the same 
style, if not the same degree, of moral virtue; and we also may 
stand equally in need of the same gracious and thorough discipline 
from Our omnicient Friend. 


Allow me to say that John Perkins was, at a modest distance, 
Job like in his faith and in his high moral virtues; and in his need 
of thorough discipline; and, we trust also, that he was Job like in 
his gracious issue of peace freedom and hope. The important 
points of similarity between the case of our friend and the case of 
_ Job coincides in the apparent divine purpose which gives us the 
example of that eminent Patriarch. There is no marked attention 
directed to the first experience of regeneration in either case; but 
the chief interest of each case is made to turn upon the important | 
process of subordinating a high and exemplary morality to the | 
evangelical traits of Christian character. The contrast of these 
two styles of character and their real antagonism are the same 
now that they were four thousand years ago; and now, as then, 
they show distinctly the difference between the best phases of 
human righteousness and that righteousness which is the im- 
mediate off spring of God’s Holy Spirit. It is probably true that 
few Christians pass through their earthly pilgrimage without more 
or less of this natural conflict. Perhaps most of the church con- 
troversies belong to this same category of high toned morality, 
that will not deny its integrity as long as it lives; and herein is 
manifest the necessity for that crucifixion so often alluded to in 
the New Testament. Notwithstanding the obviousness of these 
remarks, the lessons of the book of Job are not so commonly and 
carefully laid to heart, in our day and generation, as would seem 
desirable for our personal peace and the fruitfulness of our faith. 


The life and character of John Perkins are moreover of 
interest to our people, because he lived for eighteen years a con- 
temporary with George Washington; because his life was commen- 
surate with the life of this nation in its separate history; and 
because he was one of the first pioneers from the Eastern shore of 
Maryland to the great south west; and because he ranks with the 
first men of this region in the strength and integrity of his char- 
acter and in the scope and success of his enterprises. 


His principles and methods in business; the simplicity of his 
style of life and his discreet and liberal encouragement of educa- 
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tion and religion are highly honorable and instructive. These hints 
as to his character as a man and Christian will stimulate our at- 
tention and guide our judgment in the details which follow. 


John Perkins was born in Somerset County Maryland May 
17th A. D. 1781. His father was one of three brothers who 
emigrated to the U. S. from England before the revolution. The 
brothers settled in different parts of the country. The name is 
found in all parts of the land and those who bear it are quite 
numerous; and yet the relationship of this particular family are 
limited to the descendants of one other branch besides himself 
which settled in Louisiana. The father of John Perkins was a 
man of gravity enterprise and affability a prominent member of 
the Episcopal Church, and a supporter and an attendant of two con- 
gregations which were located a few miles apart on each side of his 
residence. This son John, the subject of this memoir, was the 
fourth of seven children and the fourth of the same name in direct 
family succession. John Perkins, the fourth, early manifested 
great interest in his father’s manners and in his methods of busi- 
ness; and always in after life sought to imitate and honor his 
father’s virtues. The strength of his early attachments was shown 
at his father’s burial, when he was only nine years old. 


Such was his paroxysm of grief when he saw the body of 
his earliest and best friend lowered to its last resting place and 
the full reality flashed upon his mind that he was to behold his 
father’s face no more, that he had to be controlled and removed 
from the scene. Soon after this dreadful bereavement, he was sent 
from home for a few months to School; upon his return he ob- 
served, with marked dissatisfaction, that the gravity, order and 
thrift which had previously prevailed in the family was on the 
decline ; and so great was his disposition to counteract the demorali- 
zation and to maintain the former spirit and style of the house- 
hold, that his Mother could not govern him. She was of mild 
temper, and, as her son thought, too liable to be imposed upon; 
and his strong desire to counteract this tendency caused him to 
appear officious and imperious. He was on this account removed 
from home and apprenticed to a Doctor Lemon, a merchant of the 
neighboring village, who was a man of excellent character and 
great firmness. From this good man he received his principal 
training in business and in letters. In fact all the education which 
he received after he was ten years old was obtained in this family 
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circle, during the long winter evenings when the Doctor instructed 
his own children at his own fire side. For this judicious and 
faithful friend of his youth, John Perkins always cherished pro- 
found respect and gratitude. The terms of his apprenticeship 
were for five years from his tenth year, and his mother furnished 
his clothing. After her death in his thirteenth year, his clothing 
was to be paid for out of his own little cash patrimony of seven 
hundred dollars. Against this encroachment upon his little estate 
he remonstrated, and successfully contended that his services were 
at least worth his necessary expenses. At the age of fifteen he was 
often sent on important business errands; these he always dis- 
patched with diligence and faithfulness. On one of these trips he 
visited Alexandria, Va., with a Schooner load of lumber for sale; 
he there caught a glimpse of General Washington, as he rode 
through the streets of that city, mounted on a large white horse, 
wearing a cocked hat. He was surprised to notice that some of 
the boatmen at the wharf railed out at the General, on account of 
the recent treaty which he had made with the British, which 
limited the number and tonage of the U. S. war vessels which were 
to be used on the lakes. He afterwards learned that the General’s 
answer to this indication of popular discontent was that “It was 
the best we could do at the time;” a discreet common sense judg- 
ment which it seems that great man was not ashamed to act upon. 
After he left Dr. Lemon, he was employed in other merchant 
houses of the neighborhood at eighty dollars per year and his 
board; but he was soon invited to go to Baltimore on a salary of 
one hundred and fifty dollars and his board. Before he was 21 
he was sent out to the West Indies as the super cargo of a vessel, 
with the privilege of a private venture on his own account. It was 
on this voyage that he became acquainted with the history of the 
Civil war in St. Domingo. In his judgment this war was not, at 
least at its first outbreak, an insurrection of the colored people 
against the whites; but arose from jealousy between the different 
classes of colored people themselves, and originated in a quarrel 
in a ball room. As early as his seventeenth year he had noticed 
that many enterprising persons left the eastern shore of Maryland 
on which he resided to seek their fortunes in the frontier settle- 
ments; and even in the wilderness of the distant south west; and 
he judged that those who would rise in life must be venturesome 
as well as diligent and faithful. In view of the probable exposure 
of his future life he, with foresight and nerve, sought access to 
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a hospital and procured inoculation of small pox, paying the Phy- 

- gician two dollars and the nurse six dollars for their services. This 
was previous to the year 1800 in which year vaccination was intro- 

duced into Baltimore from England. | 


At the age of twenty one he projected an adventure to Natchez 
in company with a fellow clerk John Stamford. His attention had 
been directed to Natchez, as a place of business promise, while on 
his voyage to the West Indies. His capital for this enterprise 
- eonsisted of twelve hundred dollars which he had invested in an 
assortment of hard ware and two men servants; his companion’s 
investment was in dry goods. On the eve of their departure John 
Perkins was seized with yellow fever, and upon the seventh day 
his friends called to take leave of him, thinking that it was impos- 
sible for him to survive; but in seven days more he was on his 
winding way on foot to Wheeling, Va. There they took a flat boat 
and in seventy days floated to their destination. During this 
rather long and tedious voyage they subsisted chiefly on venison 
hams and wild turkeys, which were abundantly supplied them by 
Indians and settlers at twenty five cents a piece. 


When they were a little below Fort Pickering, now Memphis, 
his two servants became home sick; they had traveled a month or 
more from old Maryland and learned that they must wind through 
nearly another thousand miles before they reached their settle- 
ment, when they concluded to take their chances for a return to 
their old home. Upon learning their loss our adventurers made no 
unnecessary delay, but promptly took the steersman’s oar in hand 
and reached Natchez without further mishap. The negroes came 
near starving in the wilderness into which they had ignorantly 
ventured; but they were finally rescued by the soldiers of Fort 
Pickering. They came also near being hung on suspicion that they 
had murdered their master and his companion; but after due in- 
vestigation their manner and their story were deemed to be con- 
sistent and they were shipped on a passing flat boat to their owner 
at Natchez; they arrived there the day before their owner was to 
set out on foot up the country in search of them. John Perkins 
soon made friends in Natchez, and, on the recommendation of the 
bar, was appointed clerk of the court in that place. Strict applica- 
_ tion to the duties of his office in writing impaired his health, and 
for recreation and enterprise he projected and superintended a 
brick yard. With the materials thus accumulated he built the first 
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brick house in Natchez. He also made the first permanent road 
in that neighborhood; road-making continued a favorite employ- 
ment with him of which he considered width, drainage, and bridges 
the chief constituents. The first four years of his residence in 
Natchez were said by him, to have been the most disagreeable of 
his whole life; not as may readily be supposed, on account of the 
wild, irregular and often violent mode of life which was led by 
many in that frontier, distant and secluded place; nor yet by rea- 
son of the occasional if not frequent prevalence of yellow fever 
which was at times fearful, loathsome in the extreme and awfully 
demoralizing; but by reason of the social dearth, the lack of the 
society of refined and congenial ladies. For some time after he 
arrived, there were no unmarried ladies in the place, and but two 
married ones; and these were too much occupied with the prime 
necessities of house keeping, in a place so new and so destitute of 
conveniences, to be able to spare much time for society. This lack 
of genial mental resources led him to patronize the public balls 
which occasionally drew together society from the neighboring | 
country. As he did not dance, he was often solicited for whist 
parties, and at this amusement he became an expert and a favorite. 
This game was gradually merged into Loo, with a small bet to 
make it a little more interesting; and by degrees this became the 
regular way of disposing of the unoccupied and wearisome even- 
ings. In his deliberate way he supposed he could make about a 
thousand dollars a year by this incidental amusement. He was 
strictly temperate and therefore not liable to be thrown off his 
guard as many others were who indulged while they played. But 
before this habit became fixed upon him he determined to nip it 
in the bud. This he was easily enabled to do by the superior moral 
tone of his mind, even when strongly tempted by social circum- 
stances and lured by success. 


About the year 1806 he was selected by the authorities from 
a band of volunteers to guard Aaron Burr and hand him over to 
the U. S. government. He supposed the last survivor of this 
volunteer squad besides himself was the late Judge Green of Jack- 
son, Miss. | 


About this time he exchanged a lot of ground in Natchez for 
five hundred dollars in cash and eight hundred acres of land, 
located in an unsurveyed region about seventy five miles north of 
Natchez and in the Louisiana territory. This land was at the 
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time, thought to be almost beyond the interest of men then living; 
it was very lightly esteemed even by its last purchaser and laid 
for a time almost forgotten. His attention was called to its prdéb- 
able outcome in value by an applicant who wished to buy it. He 
took the hint that it might be worth something at some future 
time, and declined to part with it; but it still laid neglected for 
several years longer. It was destined to become the nucleus of 
that large estate of eighteen thousand acres which he ultimately 
acquired in the parishes of Madison and Tensas and which for 
favorableness of location and productiveness is probably unsur- 
passed. His first essay at planting was at Vidalia, La., opposite 
Natchez in 1807. In view of this change from Village to country 
life he returned to Maryland in 1806 and brought out his two sis- 
ters and about nineteen servants; these he deported down the Mis- 
sissippi river as usual in flat boats; on this second trip down this 
river and now with more than twenty in family he twice got out of 
provision and out of money and was compelled to resort to friendly 
aid. This was remarkable and surprising in one of his foresight 
and experience. But aid was most promptly and kindly furnished 
him by friends whom he accidentally found in settlements neighbor- 
ing to the river. From the first application he returned with his 
pockets loaded with Spanish dollars which had been cut in two for 
convenience of change; and from the other returned. with money 
which his benefactor had just collected and was still carrying in 
his hand when the application was made for assistance. In view 
of these and other trying scenes of his life he was accustomed to 
say, that when he had maintained a good conscience in his busi- 
ness, he never felt depressed by the most straitened circumstances ; 
but on the contrary he was cheerful and hopeful. On one occasion 
when he had failed by reason of high water and fire to meet a note 
of considerable amount and was solicited to make a new promise 
of payment at an early day, he replied with a smile, that he had 
but twenty five cents in his pocket, but that he could make no 
new promise until the old one was fully redeemed. 


He remained as a planter at Vidalia until 1811. At this place 
he was hindered very much by over flows and greatly annoyed by 
bad neighbors; these things determined him to visit his land up the 
river. He found that this land was much more elevated than that 
at Vidalia and equally promising for productiveness; and he re- 
solved to attempt to occupy it. During this trip of exploration he 
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lost by fire at Vidalia his gin house and about forty bales of cot- 
ton, the work probably, as he supposed, of an incendiary. He 
settled his home seventy miles above Natchez in 1812 and gave it | 
the name of his native county in Maryland, “Somerset”; here he 
continued his planting interest on a gradually increasing scale for 
the next forty five years until 1857. He was not entirely undis- 
turbed by over flows even on the higher land of his new home; but 
he found partial compensation in the higher price of cotton after 
the war of 1812. He was present in New Orleans at the victory 
of General Jackson; but he was not a participant in the fight by 
reason of ill health. About 1816 he was appointed parish Judge 
of Concordia, which embraced at that time about two degrees of 
latitude, extending from the Arkansas line to the mouth of Red 
River and now made up of the parishes of Concordia, Tensas, Madi- 
son, and Carroll and probably Franklin, and part of Oushata and 
Morehouse. The discharge of his duty was attended with much 
labor and many difficulties and with comparatively small remun- 
eration. There were no roads, and the people were poor and 
scattered; and the traveling had to be done on horse back across 
swimming bayous without ferries and over large inundated surfaces 
in skiffs. While he held this office and in the discharge of his 
official duties he became acquainted with Mrs. Bynum, a widow 
with five children. This lady he married in 1818; to them were 
born three children; a daughter who died in infancy, and two sons; 
of these the eldest, John, still survives and has been a participant 
in the affairs of the state and nation; the younger, William, was 
lost at sea off the coast of Newfoundland in the wreck of the Arctic 
in 1854. This son was a great favorite among his acquaintances 
and was characterized by great modesty, the strictest integrity and 
excellent business quallifications. The father was very proud of 
the compliments often paid to this son by his being selected by 
widows of property to settle their estates. The father also valued 
it as a very high compliment offered his sons by an esteemed Judge 
of La., when he said, that it was a very rare occurence, within his 
knowledge, that young men, of the wealth and education of Judge 
Perkins’ sons devoted themselves to the arduous duties of practi- 
cal life. System, diligence, and economy were duly mingled in all 
their educational course. To his step-children the subject of this 
Memoir was as assiduous and faithful for their welfare and im- 
provement as to his own children. 

\ 
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___ It was a part of his long cherished reminiscense that he built 
the first framed house between the mouths of the Ohio and Red 
river on the La. side; and that he secured patent No. 182 of lands 
embraced in the La. territory; and that he was one of the first — 
citizens of this remote section who attempted to give his children 
the advantages of the best education which the eastern cities 
afforded. His own lack of an early liberal education prompted him 
to set a high value upon early methodical instruction and careful 
moral training; and from 1820 to 1830 he sustained the expense 
of ten pupils at a cost of three thousand dollars a year, several of 
whom were not members of his own family. 


In, 1824 he sustained a serious bereavement in the death of 
Mrs. Perkins who left him a charge of seven children. He con- 
tinued in a state of widowhood with all this troop of children about 
him for four years. In 1825 there occured a transaction which 
illustrates his business sagacity, his foresight and self control. He 
visited Ouchita to attend the land sales. The land speculators 
swarmed at the place, and a part of their sharp practice was to 
buy up the lands which planters had selected for their homes 
and for the prospective enlargement of their business. He fully 
understood his antagonists and quietly laid his plans. He engaged 
a friend to bid off for him certain pieces of land which he needed 
most. The speculators had no other cue to the value of the lands 
in his section than what they might cunningly infer from the ap- 
parent interest he might show in bidding; but, to their complete 
discomfiture, he never opened his lips, nor made the least sign in 
bidding. When they beheld him so utterly passive, they allowed his 
lands to go uncontested. His friend bought the pieces which had 
been designated; and the morning after the sales were closed, he 
quietly repaired to the land office and entered as many acres as 
he wished to obtain at government price. He thus early and cheap- 
ly took the second step in laying the broad foundation for the large 
estate which he finally accumulated. 


Between this date and 1828, he built a desirable family resi- 
dence about one mile from Natchez which he called the “Briars”’. 
Thither he repaired with his second wife, Mrs. Seaton of Port 
Gibson, and continued to reside there until his step daughters were 
all married when he returned again to “Somerset”. He had for 
many years traversed the extent of the United States from the 
Gulf to the lakes during the summer months, superintending the 
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education of his children and obtaining needed recreation and the 
invigoration of the upland air. In 1831 he was overtaken by sick- 
ness in persons of a son and servants just north of Columbus which 
detained him for several days. He was struck with the scenery 
about Howards Creek and impressed with the belief, that he would 
there find a healthy retreat, he resolved to see if he could make 
there a quiet resting place. He purchased several pieces of land 
thereabout, and henceforth sought to work out on it the improve- 
ments which made the “Oaks” the convenient and attractive place 
at which he spent the most of his summers thereafter, and all of 
the last nine years of his life. Between 1830 and 1840 he engaged 
in banking at Grand gulf, and in this process lost:iseventy thousand 
dollars. This was in the flush, wild and wreckless times which 
preceded the general bankruptcy of 1836. He was want to insist, 
that there need to have been no loss to the bank, if only the direc- 
tory with which he was associated had administered the bank 
upon the principle which he deemed sound and the only wholesome 
practice; that was, to post upon the bank door the announcement 
of every man’s failure to meet his obligations. | 


In 1840 the loss of his second wife and the loss of several 
valued friends of long standing who were much endeared to him, 
occasioned his reflections on duty which had been long cherished 
to converge to action; and in 1842 in his sixty first year, he publicly 
acknowledged his faith in Christ in the Presbyterian Church at | 
Columbus, Miss., then as now under the pastoral charge of the 
Rev. J. A. Lyon, D. D. His more recent reflections convinced him 
that this solemn duty had been too long and unnecessarily de- 
ferred. He immediately set about the institution of religious wor- 
ship in his household at “Somerset”, La. This was a proceedure 
unprecedented in that section of the south-west at that time; and 
it was attended with much apprehension and misgiving and even 
remonstrance upon the part of his over-seers and neighbors, lest 
it might issue in a bad effect instead of a good effect upon the 
slaves. But his convictions and purposes were righteous and he 
firmly persisted in his course. In a few years he was fully vindi- 
cated both by the improved order of his household and the approba- 
tion of the more considerate of his neighbors, several of whom 
solicited and procured the transfer of the Ministers, whom he had 
engaged, to their own homes. The maintainance of household wor- 
ship including all his servants was a matter of great interest with 
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him during the remaining twenty five years of his life. His home 
was an abiding place whence many ministers diverged to neighbor- 
ing points in the discharge of their duty. They were welcomed, 
aided, and encouraged in their labors by his personal attention and © 
by his means and influence. Five or six ministers were at dif- 
ferent times residents in his family and much of his social com- 
forts and enjoyment, he gratefully attributed to their genial, in- 
structive and faithful conversation. 


The ordinary peace and quiet progress of this last third of 
his life was disturbed by a harrassing law suit, instituted by one 
or two of his step-sons by marriage, who charged him with mal- 
administration of their wives inheritance during his guardianship. 
This suit was persistently pressed for fifteen years, and while it 
cost him a large outlay of money to maintain his just defense and a 
great deal of anxiety and indignation, it drew forth a strictly just 
and honorable vindication of his character as an administrator, 
while it did not succeed in changing a single account or item 
transacted by the vigilant and faithful guardian. It did however, 
through strict technicality of law, or a single defect of mere legal 
form, succeed in perverting an original benefaction, into a judg- 
ment for damages of twenty thousand dollars. The case was not 
in some way properly understood or presented; and the testimony 
of Justice Taney in conversation with counsel after the case was 
decided was that it was the hardest case that he had ever known 
in court. 


In 1854, in his seventy third year, he was greatly shocked by 
the shipwreck of his son, William, on his return voyage from 
Europe. He had strong hopes that this son would become a mem- 
ber of the Church upon his return to the U. S. He gathered up 
carefully all the letters of the deceased, together with the news 
paper accounts of the loss of the vessel and sealed them up securely 
in an iron cylinder with directions, that they should be given to his 
grand daughters when they attained the years of discretion. 


Judge Perkins continued to reside upon his “Somerset” estate 
in La. until he was seventy seven years of age; and his constant 
habit was to supervise every important item of business 
whenever his health or his necessary absence from home did not 
prevent it. His plantations, three in number, lay directly back of 
one another from Ashwood landing on the Mississippi river, and 

directly opposite the bend which enclosed the Davis Estates. His 
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plantations were separately organized and kept strictly indepen- 
dent. He shipped his cotton to Liverpool in lots of fifty bags weekly 
and did his own insurance. His bills of exchange were as easily 
disposed of in New Orleans at a premium as those of any house in 
that city. His crops for 1856 & 7 were about two thousand bales 
each and the proceeds amounted to about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars each. These were the last years he spent in La. In the pro- 
cess of business he had occasion to discharge a manager and was 
himself in attendance upon the most distant plantation until a 
new manager could be procured, when he was taken seriously ill 
with fever. This attack warned him that at his advanced age 
relaxation and repose were more in the line of duty and of 
privilege; he therefore wound up his affairs by disposing of his 
estate to his surviving son and name sake, to whom allusion has 
been made. In doing so he set aside a large donation for religious 
purposes. This under the advice of his Pastor in Columbus, Dr. 
Lyon, he bestowed upon the Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian church in Columbia, S. C. One portion of the funds was 
for the aid of aged Ministers; a second portion for the aid of stu- 
dents of the Seminary; the third was to endow a Professorship 
whose functions should be to vindicate the harmony which exists 
between the works of nature and the revealed word of God. These 
funds were impaired about one half during the war; this loss af- 
fected the foundation of the Professorship least; this deficit he at- 
tempted to repair. 


For the last nine years of his life he resided exclusively at 
the “Oaks”, Miss. Here he was entirely quiet and undisturbed dur- 
ing the recent dreadful and disastrous conflict. In October 1866 
he resolved upon a trip to New Orleans. He made the journey with 
safety and without undue exhaustion under the careful and skilful 
aid of his Nephew Dr. J. P. Furnis and his servant Lewis, who 
had been his constant attendant for many years. He almost im- 
mediately manifested symptoms of intermittant fever. These were 
soon subdued and after the absence of a month he gladly betook 
himself again to the quiet resting place of his old age. In the latter 
part of November he was quite free from disease but was troubled 
- with transient pains and debility, the natural effect of a protracted 
life which had now reached four score five years and six months. 
He had to some slight degree, the restlessness or vigilance which 
did not seem unnatural in one whose mind remained unimpaired, 
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but whose organic forces were wearing low, and whose conscious- 
ness or instinct seemed to be aware of the gradual approach of the 
separation of the soul and body. He had long been in the habit of 
contemplating death and of talking of its near approach to him- 
self. 


The following lines give some interesting details of the experi- 
ence of his last days. 


“Judge Perkins arrived at the Oaks after a brief sojourn in 
New Orleans somewhat out of spirits and in great debility. A 
friend was invited to read to him some works of Christian instruc- 
tion and consolation. The first piece selected for his entertain- 
ment was a tract entitled ‘the faithful promiser’. As it was read 
- he would frequently press the reader’s hand and murmur in a 
broken voice ‘how good, how good’. Especially would he thus notice 
such passages as declared the mercy of God and the all sufficiency 
of Christ. In this connection he exclaimed with vehemence ‘what 
do I care for riches. Why I care no more for them, my dear child, 
than you do for the most insignificant thing that I could mention! 
What can they do for me? Such things as you read of are all that 
interest me now.’” In each succeeding conversation he expressed 
himself more fully and with a humility that was very touching. 


A few days later he announced that a great change had come 
over his feelings. He said, that, although he had been a professor 
of the Christian religion for more than twenty years, he had never 
thoroughly known until a short time previous the real meaning of 
a change of heart. His language was about as follows: “I was 
laying here on my bed perfectly quiet and bowed down under the 
weight of suffering, when my saviour suddenly appeared to me 
and took off my burden. I felt as light as a feather! I felt as if 
I could run! But whither could I run. Only to my merciful God. 
I felt as if I would like to raise my voice in such melodious measures 
as I have heard from others. But if it is God’s will, let me be 
dumb. I am as helpless as a little child, I can do nothing. What 
then? there is nothing for me to do.” His voice was broken and 
tears trickled down his cheeks. Henceforth he expressed himself 
with more assurance of faith than had been his custom hitherto. 
A friend was now invited to visit him every morning for the pur- 
pose of reading to him and conducting the worship of God. Often 
he seemed utterly melted in the emotions of his heart during the 
exercises. He rarely made mention of any bodily pain and talked 
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much of the happiness of Heaven, yet as it were trembling while 
he rejoiced. ‘I have a hope’ he said ‘and trust that I am not de- 
ceived. But I am not worthy!’ It was quoted to him “The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” True! true! I know it, he 
replied. He reviewed with deep humility certain unhappy phases 
of his life, giving most abundant proof of that charity which 
thinketh no evil but is willing to believe all that is good. As there 
was sung to him, “The land of pure delight,” he opened his mouth 
as if to join the song. When repeating to him the lines— 


“When in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I’ll sing thy power to save, 

When this poor, lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


he clasped his hand and wept, exclaiming rapturously, as if over- 
come by a sudden realization of the truth: We are going to 
Heaven! to Heaven! We will meet! We will be happy there! When 
it was quoted to him “And God shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes” He replied: ‘Yes! yes! and mine are full!’ In these conversa- 
tions with him concerning his religious feelings, he always intro- 
duced the subject himself and seemed anxious to have it dwelt 
upon. The reading of the 116th Psalm and the 46th and 38th 
afforded him great delight. There was a marked increase both 
of freedom and humility in his expressions and an unmistakable 
yearning to be at peace with all men; and much of that childlike 
spirit which is said to be of the kingdom of Heaven. He wanted 
little children about him, and in speaking of them he would say, 
‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest—I will give you 
rest.’ O, I could run but it would be for joy. When it was said to 
him ‘your soul does run forth to Christ and finds rest in him,’ he 
burst into tears and exclaimed, ‘O yes O my merciful God.’” The 
last service in which he engaged was a repetition of the 121st 
Psalm. When the reading had progressed a little way, he requested 
a pause, and a more slow and distinct utterance of every word. 


He took up the words as they were uttered, clause by clause, 
and repeated it all. 


“y will lift mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh from the Lord which made heaven 
and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved. He that 
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keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold he that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy keeper. The 
Lord is thy shade on thy right hand. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day nor the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil: He shall preserve thy soul. The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth 
even forever more.” 


By 9 o’clock on Friday morning Nov. 30th he took his break- 
fast as usual, and seemed more quiet and deliberate, a little more 
disposed to slumber perhaps, but not less inclined to be up and in 
his chair: there was no adjournment of that. The night before he 
had deliberately divested himself of every thing but his flannel 
dressing gown: it seemed that he was anticipating his departure 
and was preparing for it in view of that expression of the scrip- 
tures, ‘Thou broughtest nothing into the world and it is certain 
that thou canst take nothing out of it.’ ‘Naked camest thou out of 
thy Mother’s womb, and naked shalt thou return thither for of 
dust thou art and to dust shalt thou return.’ 


About noon he asked what day it was, and was told, Friday. 
He remarked ‘this is the day on which I desire to be taken 
away.’ 


He seemed to become more composed and was resting as if in 
slumber, a friend holding his head, and it was not perceived when 
he breathed his last. 


He did not stir, nor sigh, but quietly exhaled his life, whilst 
sitting in his arm chair facing the North, at 2 o’clock P. M. Nov. 
30th A. D. 1866. 


The personal appearance of John Perkins and his personal 
traits as seen from a nearer view are as unique and striking as 
the diversified tenor of his life. 


He was tall, straight, slender and thin, but broad in the chest 
and of large brain. His hair had been light redish, but was now 
very scant. His eyes were blue clear and small but very firm in 
expression; his mouth and chin were large; his body and limbs 
were lithe and supple with long taper fingers. There was no 
hindrance in his physical system to the action of his mind which 
consequently retained much of its vigor tenacity and precission in 
his advanced years. His individuality was stamped upon every 
thing about him; upon his person, manners, and language, upon 
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his household, business, and premises. All his improvements or 
structures bore the marks of his taste for the substantial, simple, 
fit, convenient, comely, and for careful preservation. On principle 
as well as from policy his motto was “gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost,” and he was vigilant that every thing should 
succeed; that there should be no waste of effort in any business. 
His premises, gardens, and fields were made to combine utility 
and beauty. In his stock he consulted excellence and productive- 
ness and never sought to gratify mere fancy. As a neighbor, he 
was vigilant that his servants and stock should neither injure nor 
intrude upon others. He gladly assisted the diligent and faithful, 
but did not like contact in any way with the dishonest and thrift- 
less. 


Among the chief characteristics of John Perkins must be men- 
tioned his energy, sound judgment, and authority. Not only was 
he diligent and earnest in business, waving aside with impatience 
- every opinion or means that did not promise directness to the issue; 
but he was endowed with a great sense of responsibility in his stew- 
ardship of life; and possessed no small degree of authority in con- 
trolling others in duty. In his household he united the authority 
and affability, the generosity of a man of dignity with the order, 
thrift, and taste of the best house wife. After withdrawing delib- 
erately and voluntarily from the burden of his large estate in La., 
he continued to give his personal attention to business at the 
“Oaks’’, as had been his custom through life, only more assidu- 
ously, as the scope of his interest was more contracted, riding over 
his premises several hours every day, often amid rain and frost, 
even in his 85th year. 


Asa patriarchal slave holder John Perkins was dignified, con- 
siderate, and humane. His views of the institution were charac- 
terized by common sense, by the necessity of order and industry, 
and by an enlarged and profound view of the overruling purposes 
of God in its existence. He was by no means an indulgent master, 
neither was he an arrogant, or an avaricious one; and so he could 
not fail to command the respect, confidence, and faithfulness of his 
servants to an unusual degree. 


In political views and sentiments John Perkins was as in most 
other things of the type of an Englishman. He was a democrat 
because he really sympathized with the interest of the people; and 
because he believed in God’s control over the smallest and com- 
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monest as well as the highest elements of society and government. 
He was not a believer in the natural sufficiency of man for regain- 
ing his highest destiny. He believed in practical and judicious 
aims; a strict construction of the charts of guidance; but he also 
believed in the growth of society, and in an Omnipotent Governor, 
who develops and moulds all things by any and all means. Jackson 
was his model of an independent, incorruptable, and practical 
statesman, the preeminent leader in the honest interest of the 


people. 


John Perkins sympathized with the secession movement upon 
the grounds of the right of the people to undertake it; the diversity 
of the north and south in interests and tastes; and the abundant 
resources of the south for constituting a nation. The practical 
conservatism of his character and his reverence for the indication 
of God’s will prompted him to a decided, thorough, and faithful 
submission to the new order in social and civil affairs. And in 
this connection may be quoted one of the maxims which he uttered 
a few days previous to his departure “that common sense in the 
affairs of this world is next to religion.” 


The religious character of John Perkins partook of the moral 
cast of his mind. In olden time he would have been a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, grave, formal and precise; but he lived in and was 


_ goftened by the mellower light and greater freedom of modern 


times. 


His faith fully embraced and peacefully rested on the distin- 
guishing features of the evangelical system. There were defects 
in the symmetry of his character which he himself greatly re- 
gretted; they may be embraced in two particulars, and are the 
correlatives of one another, especially in the character of a person 
of such force as he possessed. The first may be expressed as a lack 
of spiritual freedom and this from a lack of thorough early educa- 
tion, and the full development of religious sentiment. The second 
was the consequent imperfect control over his active and impatient 
natural temper. He continued to the last of his life intelligent, 
firm, and peaceful to his faith; humble and modest in his hope; and 
always ready and expectant of the final summons. He deliberately 
forecast and arranged every thing with a view to the simplest 
proprieties in the administration of his last rites. 


In noticing the spiritual discipline to which John Perkins was 
subjected under the providence of God, during his long and in most 
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respects prosperous life, we must recollect that he was born in the 
times of the American revolution when personal exertion, earnest- 
ness, and economy were prevalent virtues; that his parents were 
pious, enterprising and influential; that he was left an orphan at 
an early age; that at this early age he manifested very strong im- 
pulses of attachment, independence, and enterprise; that he was 
greatly favored in the excellent character of his guardian, Dr. 
Lemon; and that he passed a very reputable minority. At the age 
of twenty-one his character is earnest and progressive and he is 
obviously favored by Providence. 


The next twenty years of his manhood is spent by him in tak- 
ing position in society in the extreme south-west and in becoming 
what he really was, a pillar in society. He is preserved through 
small pox, yellow fever, and thousands of miles of migration, amid 
the dreadful inundation of the Miss. river, from the violence and 
lawlessness of frontier life, and although postponing marriage for 
many years, as he confessed from false pride and lack of moral 
courage, he is still guided to a permanent and prosperous settlement 
in life; and is a magistrate and happily married by the time he is 
forty. 


In the next twenty years of his life he becomes more conscious 
of his stewardship and discharges it with earnestness, diligence, 
faithfulness, and public spirit. His experience during this period 
is quite diverse: he is happily married and blessed with the influ- 
ence of two excellent companions, and honored with the promise 
of a troop of children, his adopted ones and his own; but he is put 
to the severest test by the necessity of a public trial and vindication 
of his righteousness. If in any phase of his character it is deemed 
that he was a severe man and imperious and unsympathetic; the 
dignity and high responsibility of the Patriarchate as exhibited in 
scriptural language is to be recalled in Gen. 18 & 19. I know him 
that he will command his children and his household after him and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment. 
Furthermore, it must be allowed to those who knew him very inti- 
mately to testify, that, whatever may have been the degree of his 
strictness, there remains a strong conviction in the mind of some 
of them that this trait did not proceed from selfishness nor yet 
from arrogance. It is true that the force of his mind had not been 
subdued and was not to the fullest degree controlled by the mellow- 
ing influence of symmetrical and thorough culture; but it must also 
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be admitted that at this period of his life, at the age of sixty, the 
desire to do right had been shown to be, and was easy to be seen, 
as the unimpeachable element of his dignity and influence. 


The next twenty years of his life may be styled his Christian 
dawn; it is by bereavement, exhaustion of the honors of the world, 
an increasing sense of human insufficiency, and by the gracious 
conviction as we trust, of the imminence of God’s presence and 
claims, and of His gracious sufficiency, that he is brought publicly 
to confess Christ, and to make special and important efforts to 
honor God and to do good in the higher and true sense of the stew- 
ardship. During this period he established religious worship in his 
family, withdrew himself from the active concerns of his former 
extensive business, and dedicated one tenth of his property at one 
time to the advancement of the interest of the church in the support 
of its indigent members and to the promotion of the highest depart- 
ments of learning. The last decade of his life was preeminently 
the evening of life to him. He is removed in due season from the 
highway of the impending tempest of war; the irresistable and 
devastating army crossed at his Ashwood landing in the fatal flank- 
ing process against Vicksburg; but no disturbance was permitted 
to come nigh his dwelling at the “Oaks”. Here he quietly rested 
meditating upon the mysterious and awful developments of Divine 
providence as He guided and controlled the wrath of men. Here 
he was gradually led to that clearness and repose of heart which 
David found only in the Sanctuary, and which no one finds any- 
where until he is led into the unreserved surrender of his views 
and volitions to the control of God’s holy spirit. They only can 
understand God’s holy wisdom and His will who accept and trust 
Him in all things fully. 


By those who knew John Perkins most intimately, it is under- 
stood, that the freedom, peace, and dignity of his last days, while 
not unaccompanied by the rational, assiduous, and faithful use of 
means, was unmistakably independent thereon, and graciously 
given by the master as an earnest of the exaltation of his spirit. 


The lessons which may be treasured from this review of the 
life of this aged, earnest, and faithful servant of God are as follows: 
1st. The seed of the righteous are not forsaken amid the trials of 
life, God hath promised and doth fulfil. 2nd. “The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich ;”’ “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 3rd. Here 
is the biography of a man who honored the law of labor, and who 
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repudiated false pride; who was a pillar and lawful exemplar in 
the enterprises of this life; one among the very few who was with- 
out reproach in the administration of the Patriarchate in the con- 
fessedly difficult relations of slave holding. 


Where he is known, his name is a synonym for discipline, 
method, enterprise, and honor. 4th. The experience of his life, if 
clearly apprehended, shows that: however assiduous and successful 
a man may be in the enterprises of this worldly life; and however 
irreproachable he may be in the manifestation of human virtue; 
these virtues and success cannot constitute a meritorious title to 
the immunities and privileges conferred by God’s grace. Psalm 
121:4. Behold he that keepeth Israel doth neither sleep nor slum- 
ber: He shall preserve thy soul. 5th. John Perkins was not a 
sectarian in his religion nor his associations; he was born of an 
Episcopal family; he was trained by a Baptist; he honored the 
Methodist but in his doctrinal system and style he was by deliberate 
conviction a Presbyterian. 


APPENDIX 


Vicksburg Dec. 26th 1866 
Rev. J. W. Kerr: | 


Your letter conveying the painful intelligence of the death of 
my aged and most valued friend remains some time unanswered, 
from an inability to write. Although this sad event might have 
been looked for, it is to me not the less painful, for in the death 
of Judge Perkins I lose my oldest and best friend. For near half 
a century the most confidential relations existed between us. 
Though but a few years my senior he was my guide in much of the 
practical affairs of life. The most striking characteristics of 
Judge Perkins were judgment, energy, and a strict regard for 
justice from which he made no deviation himself in his transac- 
tions with others, nor did he permit any in others, in their trans- 
actions with him. This exactness even in small matters made him 
enemies among those who prefered to be at loose ends. 


He was at times generous but only to persons who had his 
entire confidence and this he was rather slow to give. He was 
remarkable for the correctness of his judgment of character; he 
seldom made a mistake in the selection of an overseer or man of 
business; even of very young men he seemed to judge intuitively 
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of their future. I have spoken of the Judge’s energy; within the 
scope of his operations I think he exceeded any man I ever knew. 
He was remarkable for system in the management of his planta-— 
tions and any deviation therefrom, though it might appear to be 
small would never be permitted and when there seemed to be a 
disposition to persist in a disregard of his rules of conducting 
business, the transgressor was immediately invited to his office, 
paid off, and discharged. 


Judge Perkins’ success in life was most remarkable. From 
very small means in the beginning, he amassed a very large fortune 
by slow and steady industry regulated by judgment and energy. 
I never knew him to make or attempt to make any thing by specu- 
lation. His improvements were all of the most substantial kind. 
In the government of his people, the same system was carried out; 
he paid strict regard to their comfort; nor did he fail to provide 
them with religious instruction, for this purpose he generally had 
a Clergyman of the Presbyterian denomination as a resident in his 
family. Of the Judge it may be truly said “he has died the death 
of the righteous let my last end be like his.” I could say much of 
his domestic life which in its style and manner was always on a 
most liberal scale. Few were more remarkable for a generous 
hospitality and all might see on visiting him in the exactness of 
his appointments, this was not the abode of an ordinary man. There 
are some things I intentionally omitted, from a belief that members 
of the family would prove the more exact source of information in 
respect to many items of detail. 


Accept my sincere regards and best wishes 
Your friend 


J. E. Davis. 


By J. D. Nicholson 
Amanuensis 


-Okolona June 8rd A. D. 1868 
answered June 12 


Rev. James Woodrow 


I think I made some pencil marks in the memorial of J. P. to 
guide you in hints in particular in which the memorial may seem 


* Joseph Emory Davis, an older brother of Jefferson Davis. 
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to be quite deficient—to-wit—in tracing any comparison between 
his history and that of Job—as it seems proposed by the writer in 
the out-set. This is only noted in trials of life which seem not to be 
other than ordinary; save in his phase of selfrighteousness; and 
this is not made to appear as the writer felt and knew it. But the 
things that could not be spoken of with particularity are such as 
these— 


1. He was bereaved of his favorite children. 

2. Lack of happiness with those left him. 

3. The cutting off of his Name without posterity—his son’s 
children are girls and the other childless. 

4. Personal disfigurements by cancer and distress by double © 
hernia of long standing. 

5. The trouble of his law suits. Ingratitude of some of his 
stepchildren. 7 

6. The difficulty and improbability of maintaining his large 
estate unbroken as a family domain; or that which he 
cherished very much. 

7. The discredit thrown upon the whole course and style of 
his life as a Patriarchate Slave owner by the convulsion of 
60-5. 


In the latter part of the memorial—last page—in deduction in 
lesson 4 strike out world—making the period at, world. 


I am sorry that I do not find my self in means to patronize 
your paper and quarterly. Perhaps it may be different after a 
while. See the quarterly often, but do not find articles in your 
departments. I presume you are occupied and expectant. 


Respectfully, 
J. W. Kerr. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS GERMAN COLONY IN THE CIVIL WAR is 


By ROBERT T. CLARK, JR. 


In February, 1860, a German-American journalist from New 
York visited New Orleans, studied the German colony in the 
Southern metropolis, and gave the results of his observations in a 
long article published in the New Orleans Tégliche Deutsche 
Zeitung (Daily German Gazette.) No local German-language 
journal had hitherto taken stock, so to speak, of the accomplish- - 
ments of the largest single German colony in the Southern States, 
and a brief glance at this interesting article, whose author re- 
mained anonymous, is a good starting point for an historical sketch 
of this German group in its most tumultuous, and yet, in some 
cultural respects, most productive period. 


The visitor noted first of all that entrance into the social life 
of the colony was easily attainable through the numerous places of 
entertainment, restaurants, coffee-houses, and beer-parlors, where 
the members of the German population were wont to foregather in 
great numbers. In this he was simply experiencing what any stu- 
dent of German civilization, in Germany or abroad, could have done 
in 1860 and can, for that matter, do now. From the carefree and 
open-minded association in such “Lokale,” the entrance into the 
more restricted clubs, societies, and eleemosynary associations was 
but a step. Among the latter stood foremost the “Deutsche Gesell- 
sehaft,” or “German Society,” founded in 1847 for the protection 
and assistance of German immigrants arriving through the port of 
New Orleans.1 This organization enjoyed in 1860 a membership 
composed of the leading citizens of German origin and a yearly in- 
come of $2,500 from voluntary contributions as well as income from 
an endowment fund. But the German Society was primarily con- 
cerned with the arrival of immigrants and the procuring of jobs 
for them, and did not play at this time the role in the social life of 
German-Americans that it later came to play. For regular social 


1For its history see J. Hanno Deiler, Geschichte der Deutschen Gesellschaft von New 
Orleans, mit einer Einleitung: Die europdische Einwanderung nach den Vereinigten Staaten, 
(New Orleans, 1897). 
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intercourse there was the Thalia Club, which the Northern visitor 
complimented highly, there were many benevolent and insurance 
societies, trade-unions, and the “Turnverein,” not to mention the 
numerous German lodges and German branches of American or- 
ders. The churches, too, ranging from Roman Catholic churches 
with German priests to the many Lutheran congregations (at this 
time associated with the Texas Lutherans), and at least one large 
- German Presbyterian congregation (founded in 1854), played a 
part that the visitor might have considered, but neglected to men- 
tion. In fact, the churches, particularly the Lutheran congrega- 
tions, formed the most powerful check on the cultural centrifugal- 
ism that, already in 1860, was making itself felt in the German 
colony of New Orleans. The visitor noted this ee tendency 
and commended it: 


Aside from the political conditions, the Germans in New 
Orleans, that is, those who have taken up their permanent 
abode here, have shown themselves, in contrast to the principle 
of separation evident in other places, in commercial and social 
respects, more closely united and have fraternized more with 
the other populations, especially with the Franco-American 
populace, than one would expect. Several of the best-known 
and most active associations owe their origin to Germans, for 
example, the Music Society, whose classical concerts, with per- 
formances by the best and most favorably recognized talents, 
offer quite unusual delights to the lover of art. Even now this 
Society consists almost one-half of Germans.” 


In spite of the assimilation taking place in commercial life, 
the journalist noticed that certain firms, particularly of cotton- 
brokers, had remained entirely German: Heine and Co., Thiele and 
Seiler, Eimer and Co., Bernhard Kock and Co., Pandorf and Co., 
Keutgen and Co., and several others. And in the tobacco trade the 
Rodewald brothers led the field. 


Unfortunately, the observer remarked, the establishment of a 
permanent German theater had been attended with almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, including bankruptcy and fire—the German Theater 
at the corner of Poydras and Carondelet Streets had burned in — 
1858. A city with a population of 20,000 Germans, with two daily 
newspapers in German, should have a permanent, excellent German 
theater, which should go beyond the half-amateur performances 


2 Tigliche Deutsche Zeitung, February 19, 1860. 
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offered by the “Turnverein.” On the whole, the visitor concluded, 
the New Orleans German colony, particularly in its charitable and 
protective organizations, had accomplished more than many larger 
colonies of the North and East. 


The article, however, contained one serious error. Misled by 
the fact that the Germans in New Orleans were not located in one 
single part of the city, the Northern visitor underestimated the 
size of the colony. The Tdgliche Deutsche Zeitung itself in a later 
issue estimated the number of Germans in New Orleans at 25,000; 
but even this estimate is highly conservative, if we accept Deiler’s 
analysis of the reports of the German Society. There is, of course, 
no way to obtain accurate figures; but a summary of Deiler’s find- 
ings can be given here to convey a clearer idea of the actual number 
of Germans living in New Orleans at the beginning of the 1860’s. 


To begin with, Deiler remarks that the German immigration 
by way of New Orleans from 1815 to 1820 was very heavy, but no 
figures are available. During the 1820’s there was a lull, after 
which immigration from Germany began to rise as follows :* 


YEAR NUMBER YEAR NUMBER 
1831 14 1836 620 
1832 23 1837 1437 
1833 71 1273 
1834 941 1839 2817 
1835 327 1840 1156 


The 1840 group did not remain in the city, but was transferred 
to steamboats going up the Mississippi to St. Louis. It consisted 
of “Missouri Synod” Lutherans. There is no way of telling how 
many Germans remained in New Orleans before 1847, when the 
German Society began keeping statistical records. However, for 
the sake of completeness, I give Deiler’s figures for the intervening 
years :* 


YEAR NUMBER YEAR NUMBER 
1841 3145 1845 6214 
1842 3114 1846 9556 
1843 1041 1847 8807 
1844 944 


From 1847 on, the German Society kept records of all immi- 
grants landing, but also of all immigrants (of German nationality) 


® Deiler, op. cit., 36-39. 


* Ibid., 39. 
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who went elsewhere immediately. The reports give the following 
interesting picture :5 


Germans landing Went to Texas 

Year in New Orleans Went to St. Louis or elsewhere® 
1847-48 17,548 6,001 4,209 
1848-49 19,166 7,142 4,932 
1849-50 12,707 4,806 3,007 
1850-51 13,029 6,362 3,728 
1851-52 . 25,264 8,717 6,000 
1852-53 32,703 14,996 6,661 
1853-54 35,965 16,976 7,721 
1854-55 27,010 11,037 4,814 
1855-567 10,752 6,046 1,206 
1856-57 12,642 8,476 1,077 
1857-58 13,912 9,796 1,370 
1858-59 6,549 4,555 665 


From 1847 to the beginning of 1860, according to Deiler, some 
51,000 Germans, more or less, must have remained in New Or- 
leans. Among these the yellow fever made incredible ravages; the 
figures for this mortality are not available, but Deiler estimates 
that some 3,600 died in the calendar year 1853.®° For the other 
years there is not even an estimate possible. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, the present author feels inclined to estimate the 
size of the German colony in New Orleans in 1860 at between 30,000 
and 35,000. 


Of this population of thirty or more thousand souls—if my 
estimate is worthy of any consideration—it must be noted that the 
huge majority consisted of young people. These were the German 
Liberals, whose activities in New Orleans I have described in an 
article published some time ago.!®° They had generally enjoyed 
good education in the Fatherland, and were intensely interested, 
during the 1850’s, at least, in the setting up of a liberal republic 
in Germany. They had an unusually large proportion of profes- 
sional men: doctors, lawyers, journalists, actors, musicians, den- 
tists, engineers, and architects. The great majority were artisans 
and small business men. The brewing trade was exclusively Ger- 
man; all the draymen in New Orleans in 1860 were Germans,: the 


5 Jbid., 39-79. The business year of the Society began in March. 

® Some of these went up the Ohio River. 

7 The drop is due to the ng lagen epidemic of 1853, which did not make itself felt until 
this time (1855), because of the slow spread of the news in Germany. 

8 Cf. Deiler, ‘Germany's Contribution to the Present Population of New Orleans, with a 
Conny - the onan Schools,” in Louisiana Journal of Education (May, 1866), p. 4. 

p.- . 

10 Robert T. Clark, Jr., “The German Liberals in New Orleans,’ in Louisiana Historical 

Quarterly, XX (1937), 137-151. 
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metal-working trades were predominantly German, and a number 
of street-railway lines of New Orleans were built by German en- 
gineers, with German workmen. A German engineer drew up and 
carried out the plans for the New Orleans waterworks,'! and Ger- 
man architects built many of the houses of the non-German élite. 


Such, then, was the general condition of the German colony 
of New Orleans at the beginning of the fateful year 1860. Immi- 
gration had already begun to decline, since rumors had spread in 
Germany that the American Union was being threatened with 
civil war. Attention was slowly but surely changing its focus 
from the tempestuous politics of Germany to the dangerous politi- 
cal manifestations of the adopted land; the time was already past 
when a Gottfried Kinkel or a Carl Schurz could command the un- 
divided loyalty of the New Orleans Germans with ideals of a 
liberated and united Germany organized on the model of the 
American Union. Gottfried Kinkel was discredited because of the 
dismal failure of his $3,000,000 “Liberation Loan,” in which the 
German Orleanians had been so much interested in the fifties.’ 
Carl Schurz was campaigning for Abraham Lincoln, who was 
threatening the very existence of the Union, according to German 
Southerners. The gradual approach of the war to the doors of the 
Louisiana Germans—a group which had always been Democratic, 
but which had always regarded the Union as a political absolute— 
is an instructive spectacle. They had survived the Knownothing 
agitation—not without scars that were to reopen in Reconstruction 
times—but they had survived it, and had managed to obtain a 
somewhat better position in the community. They were thoroughly 
satisfied with the status quo in the United States, and in this were 
strikingly different from the German abolitionists of the North. 
Knownothingism was the only bugbear they consistently fought, 
in so far as they took any great hand in politics. Time and again 
the two German-language newspapers, the (Tégliche) Deutsche 
Zettung and the Louisiana Staats-Zeitung, inveighed against the 
German lack of interest in American politics. For this lack of 
interest there were, of course, adequate reasons. The more violent 
of the German liberals had been chiefly interested in the patriotic 
_gstrivings in Germany. Those interested in assimilation found 
themselves rebuffed on all sides by a solid wall of Franco-American 
and Anglo-American prejudice. Then, again, the German colony 


11J, Hanno ‘Deiler, Geschichte der New-Orleanser nebst anderen Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten der New- Orleanser Deutschen (New Orleans, 1901), 
12 Of. my article mentioned above, loc. cit., 143 ff. 
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had suffered throughout the fifties from a lack of leadership; 
their greatest man, Christian Roselius, who had come over before 
the wave of liberal immigration had set in, was quite thor- 
oughly Americanized, and confined his interest in their wel- 
fare to charitable efforts. As the election of 1860 drew nearer, 
the German colony of New Orleans was forced to see that any 
alliance with the distrustful Southerners was just as impossible 
as a community of action with the German-American abolitionists 
of the North. Thoroughly Democratic, they found that the Demo- 
crats of Louisiana were unwilling to grant the foreign and disor- 
ganized German element any appreciable place in the scheme of 
things. The German vote was quite welcome, but had never played 
any part in politics, because numerous Germans had not taken the 
trouble to become citizens. 


In 1860 this condition began to change. Urged on by their 
newspapers and faced with helpless isolation in politically danger- 
ous times, the German element began to organize politically. As 
Germans and as liberals, their sympathies should have been with 
Lincoln and the Germans of the East and Middle West, who were 
all wholeheartedly anti-slavery. Undoubtedly, many Germans in 
New Orleans sympathized with Lincoln. It is astonishing, how- 
ever, that the number of these was so small. To the huge majority 
of New Orleans Germans, who asked only to be allowed to pursue 
their callings in peace, Lincoln was a firebrand, a cheap politician, 
who threatened to cause trouble for no purpose whatsoever. Few 
Germans owned slaves, few were in competition with slave-labor. 
The natural German attitude was anti-slavery, but only passively 
so. Naturally, there was an objection to being forced into a war 
either for or against an institution in which one was not directly 
interested economically. To be sure, the wealthier German citizens 
sided with the extreme Southerners, because their income was de- 
rived in one way or another from the proceeds of slave labor; but 
here again Union sympathies caused them to reject most decisively 
the appeals of the South Carolina extremists. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the leading German newspaper, the Deutsche 
Zeitung, supported Stephen A. Douglas in 1860; and when Douglas 
declared that the states must abide by the election, whatever the 
outcome, the Deutsche Zeitung commended him highly and placed 
his ticket below its masthead from August 1 until the election. A 
rising member of the German colony, Michael Hahn, who unlike his 
countryman Roselius, took great interest in the political organiza- 
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tion of the German element, made speeches in German and English 


at Douglas meetings. Roselius himself supported Bell and Everett, 
ignoring the Knownothing element that was so important in the 
Union Party. In an address given before a large crowd on Canal 
Street on August 1, 1860, Roselius expressed his belief that Lincoln 
and Hamlin were destroying the Union and threatening to rob 
citizens of their property, and that the Democratic Party was too 
divided against itself to offer any effective resistance.** Undoubt- 
edly, the example of the revered — drew many German votes 
to the Union party. 


The Deutsche Zeitung, meanwhile, continued to voice the opin- 
ion that even Lincoln’s election would not necessarily result in the 
disruption of the Union;"* it began, however, a campaign of attacks 
against the whole “Black Republican” party, and especially against 
Lincoln and Carl Schurz. Its general attitude on secession was 
Fabian. Let us wait, it said, and see who is elected; then we can 
talk of secession. 


When, on November 7, the Deutsche Zeitung regretfully an- 
nounced the election of Lincoln, it still found consolation in the 
make-up of Congress, whose conservative forces it trusted to re- 
strain a fanatical president. The paper turned violently against 
the “Slidellites’” and the South Carolina secessionists,“ but was 
already admitting the possibility of secession a few days later.’* | 
By November 20 the Deutsche Zeitung saw no ray of hope in the 
situation, and expressed the opinion that only Lincoln’s resignation 
could guarantee the continuance of the Union. An exceedingly 
violent article against the German abolitionists of the other sections 
appeared in its columns, with expressions such as the following: 


We have known for a long time that a great part of our 
German population of the North and West is raving about 
Nigger-freedom. We wish them joy—joy from our whole 
heart, and hope that through a successful amalgamation of the 
German element with the nigger element of the North and 
West there may arise a doughty race to hold the political bal- 
ance against the barbarism of the rest of the world. We as- 
sure them that they may visit us without written permission 
from the police. We shall recognize them—by the wool of 
their heads—by the whites of their eyes, and by the disgusting 
odor, by which Goethe’s Mephistopheles is recognized.?? 


18 Tagliche Deutsche Zeitung, August 2, 1860. 
14 Ibid., September 15, 1860. 
18 Ibid., November 10, 1860. 
16 Jbid., November 17, 1860. 
17 Ibid., November 21. 1860. 
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Such outbreaks show how far the passions of the German ele- 
ment had been aroused. Sectionalism had completely taken the 
place of the humanitarianism of the New Orleans German liberals. 


Soon, however, much more serious matters than journalistic 
diatribes were in order. Although the German colony of New 
Orleans shared the hope of the rest of the South that secession 
could take place peaceably, the shadow of war was growing daily 
more perceptible. Governor Moore’s message to the Legislature 
on December 10, and the simultaneous advertisements appearing 
in all newspapers (German included), inviting enlistment in militia 
companies, brought the situation closer home, and the Deutsche 
Zeitung expressed its opinion on December 14 that “the time for 
compromises is past.”” Yet South Carolina’s secession on December 
20 was still greeted with the hope for peace. The secession of 
Louisiana was demanded by the German journal, and the hoisting 
of the state flag moved the editor (Louis Constant) to a poetic 
effusion in German.’® In the Legislature, one German member, 
Christian Roselius, voted to the last against secession. But his 
vote availed little, for Louisiana seceded at 1:10 P. M., January 
26, 1861. Once the ordinance of secession was passed, however, 
Roselius declared his intention of supporting his state with his life, 
his honor, and his property ;® during the war he served in the Jef- 
ferson Parish Mounted Guards. 


Now began a period of reorganization of the German militia 
units, once the pride and joy of the colony. Four companies of 
Germans had fought among the Louisiana troops in the Mexican 
War; as early as 1842 there had existed volunteer German com- 
panies, who exercised in firing near Bayou St. John. Among these 
were the “German Fusiliers” (Captain Karl Fieska), the “German 
Jaeger” (Captain Antz), the “Orleans Fusiliers” (Captain H. H. 
Wagner), and “Jaeger Company H” (Captain Theo. Grabau).?° 
Others had been added later, and all had enjoyed a subsidy from 
the state during the early fifties. When the subsidy was discon- 
tinued, the companies began to break up, a fact bitterly deplored 
by the Deutsche Zeitung of May 29, 1860. After secession became 
a fact, old companies were reorganized, notably the “German Fusi- 
liers” and the “German Jaeger” (sometimes called “Yeagers’’), 
and numerous new companies were formed. The mushroom 


18 Ibid., December 22, 1860. 
19 John Dimitry, Confederate Military History, ed. C. A. Evans (Atlanta, 1899), vol. X 
(Louisiana), p. 24. 
2° Deiler, Geschichte der deutschen Presse, 5. 
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growth of such militia companies, however, was not the goal aimed 
at by Governor Moore and the Confederate authorities. Men must 
be put in the field in the border states, according to the prevailing 
Confederate military opinion; and the militia companies, of what- 
ever nationality, were discouraged, unless they agreed to enlist for 
active service in the Confederate army. Following Governor 
Moore’s order to this effect, many American, French, and German 
companies dissolved into thin air, but the strivings for the forma- 
tion of a German Battalion kept pace with the recruiting efforts 
of other national groups. In their recruiting the Germans were 
hampered by three things: their own internal rivalries, the con- 
tinuing enmity of a large section of the French and Anglo-Ameri- 
can groups, and their lack of “friends at court.” A by no means 
homogeneous group of the population found itself distinctly at a 
disadvantage in forming volunteer companies, which were by cus- 
tom organized democratically, with elected officers. Furthermore, 
the French and American contingents of the population did not 
like the idea of Germans commanding troops of any importance; 
they knew the political coloration of the Germans in the North, 
and feared that blood might be thicker than water in this case. 
Finally, the officers of the German companies, being generally men 
of no politica] influence, found it impossible to get the things they 
needed from the state. Ludwig von Reizenstein, in his novel 
Bonseigneur in New-Orleans (published serially in the Deutsche 
Zeitung in 1865), tells of one German company which deserted be- 
cause provisions were deliberately withheld by the state authorities 
and because packages sent them by relatives were appropriated 
by anti-German officers.*! During the period of agitation for a 
German battalion Reizenstein wrote to the Deutsche Zeitung that 
nothing could be done, unless a man of some political importance 
were elected as major.” 


In the meanwhile, the Deutsche Zeitung, anxious to erase the 
last vestiges of anti-German feeling by a patriotic contribution of 
specifically German troops to the Confederate cause, pointed out 
the success of the German colony at Charleston, South Carolina, 
which had put seven companies in the field at a moment’s notice. 
The paper urged that the New Orleans colony should, by the same 
token, provide seventeen companies in the Confederate army to 
uphold the honor of the German name.” When the firing on Fort 


21 Tagliche Deutsche Zeitung, June 4, 1865. 
22 Ibid., July 14, 1861. 
28 Ibid., March 20, 1861. 
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Sumter brought the long-feared flame of war, there was still no 
specifically German unit larger than a company in the Confederate 
service. | 


To make up for this, however, there were numbers of com- 
panies, and these were finally grouped in the 13th and 20th Regi- 
ments of Louisiana Infantry, while individual German companies 
were also attached to the 6th, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th Infantry regi- 
ments. Naturally, there were thousands of Louisiana Germans in 
all military units, but the 13th Louisiana Infantry was one-half, 
the 20th three-quarters German, with German officers elected by 
their own men. The desired German Battalion finally came to life 
as a part of the 20th. 


Before these units were to leave for the battlefields, however, 
one exploit of a Southern German colony was to give an example 
of Confederate patriotism. The Texas German colonies, made up 
largely of the same elements as constituted the New Orleans colony, 
had joined wholeheartedly in the military organization of the Con- 
federacy. One Texas German company of sharpshooters at Gal- 
veston performed the first brilliant naval surprise of the war. 
Colonel van Dorn, in command at Galveston, asked his regiment 
for volunteers for a surprise capture of the Federal blockade-ship 
Star of the West. (This ship, formerly a merchant vessel, had 
been pressed into Federal service and sent to Galveston to assist 
in the blockade.) At the time the Star of the West was located just 
outside Galveston harbor, waiting for some Federal troops intended 
for transfer elsewhere. At Colonel van Dorn’s request, Captain 
John Miiller of the German Sharpshooters sounded the general 
alarm, and from his company of 80 men 40 agreed to take part in 
the dangerous venture. They were joined by some men from an 
Irish company of the same regiment, and under Captain Miiller’s 
command sailed silently out of Galveston harbor. On approaching 
the Star of the West they were challenged, but replied that the 
Fashion, the ship originally intended to bring the Federal troops 
out from Galveston, was unable to put out on account of bad 
weather. On a command to come alongside, the Texas vessel drew 
up; ten German and five Irish sailors immediately mounted, and 
led their companions on board the Star of the West, whose master 
surrendered to Captain Miiller, with protests against the unchival- 
rous method of the capture. After returning to Galveston, the Star 
of the West, under orders from Colonel van Dorn, was sent, with 
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Captain Miiller in charge, to New Orleans, where it became a re- 
ceiving-ship of the Confederate navy.** 


The fact that the first Confederate naval capture of the 
war had been made by a German officer with a volunteer group — 
largely German served greatly to strengthen the morale of the New 
Orleans German colony. In spite of this, however, and in spite of 
the Richmond newspapers’ frequent commendation of the Germans 
(particularly of Charleston) ,2° the New Orleans American news- 
papers were unwilling to concede the existence of any good qualities 
in the German military organizations. The Picayune of May 2, 
1861, viciously attacked them, the Crescent was satirical,?° and 
even the neutral Delta said, when the German Society gave the 
largest single donation to the support of Confederate soldiers’ 
families, that the contribution covered a multitude of sins.?’ 


The civic committee entrusted with the raising of such funds 
at least thanked the German Society, pointing out that it had con- 
tributed $7,469.30 at one time, the proceeds of a huge “‘Volksfest’”’, 
while the city government had voted only $2,000 to support the 
families of Orleanians in the Confederate service.28 The German 
theater, now reorganized by S. Hausmann, gave benefits for the 
fund, and the smaller German clubs and individual citizens gave 
continual support to the families of soldiers. As the Federal 
blockade began to grow more effective, the matter of feeding the 
destitute families, particularly of soldiers, became acute. A “free 
market” was formed, largely under German supervision, where 
food from up the river was given free to destitute families. To 
this enterprise the German associations and the German Theater 
contributed regularly, far out of proportion to the number of Ger- 
mans in the population, frequently supporting the institution almost 
without aid from the other elements. The German Society con- 
tributed $1,000 at one time; the Swiss “Wohlthatigkeitsverein” 
gave $100 and agreed to contribute $100 monthly.”® 


In the meanwhile—to return to the military situation—the 
Deutsche Zeitung estimated on June 15, 1861, that of the 14,000 
Louisiana soldiers who had left for the front, 4,000 were Germans. 
It is, of course, impossible to verify these figures, which were 


24 The story is told in the Tdgliche Deutsche Zeitung, April 23, 1861. 
25 Reprinted in Tdgliche Deutsche Zeitung, November 21, 1861. 

26 New Orleans Crescent, June 1, 1861. 

27 New Orleans True Delta, October 4, 1861. 

28 New Orleans Orescent, July 19, 1861. 

29 Tiagliche Deutsche Zeitung, October 4 and 9, 1861. 
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merely guesses on the part of the editor. The majority of Germans 
were in non-German units, but the 13th and 20th Regiments, be- 
cause they contained the largest blocks of specifically German 
troops, became the chief focus of military interest in the colony. 
To be sure, the “Crescent Blues” of the 24th, the “Orleans Tirail- 
leurs” of the 23rd, the “German Jager” of the 22nd, and the 
“Orleans Rifles” of the 6th were thirty to fifty percent German, 
but they were (with the exception of the “Tirailleurs”) officered 
by Anglo-American and Creole aristocrats. Even the Germans of 
the later Reichard Battalion were for a while commanded by the 
Creole Major Janvier, who was very popular with the Germans of 
the city. All national groups in the city were organizing units; 
but when the Renaissance Louisianaise (a short-lived French- 
language Creole journal) suggested the formation of a Creole Com- 
any and indulged thereby in some reflections as to a desirable ex- 
clusiveness, the Deutsche Zeitung raised the question of what is 
meant by the term “Creole.” It pointed out that a large number of 
Creoles were of German descent—having originated from the 
settlers of the German Coast of the eighteenth century.*® (The 
actual contribution of the German Coast, or céte des Allemands, to 
the settlement and population of Louisiana was first scientifically 
treated by Deiler in his well-known work, The Settlement of the 
German Coast of Louisiana, published in 1909.) However, it must 
be pointed out here that the settlers of the German Coast had be- 
come French to all intents and purposes by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 


While the controversy as to the ability of Germans to command 
troops was going on in New Orleans, August Reichard and Leon 
von Zincken were fighting the battles of the Confederacy in 
Tennessee. August Reichard, elected and commissioned Colonel 
of the 20th Louisiana Infantry on November 28, 1861, rose to the 
rank of Brigadier General in May, 1862, remaining in service until 
March, 1865.21. He was a Prussian by birth, and was acting Prus- 
sian consul at the outbreak of hostilities. Reichard performed 
brilliant service at Shiloh, Murfreesboro, and Chickamauga. Be- 
cause of his violation of neutrality, property belonging to him was 
confiscated by the Federals in New Orleans on September 23, 
1863.%? 


30 Tbid., October 26, 1861. 

81 Andrew B. Booth, Records of Louisiana Confederate Soldiers and Lowisiana Confederate 
Commands (New Orleans, 1920), vol. II], Book 2, p. 275. 

82 Taigliche Deutsche Zeitung, September 24, 1863. 
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Leon von Zincken, elected and commissioned major in Novem- 
ber, 1861, promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel on June 4, 1862, appoint- 
ed Colonel July 7, 1863, served for a while under Reichard, but 
was several times detached to command posts at Marietta and 
Columbus, Georgia. He took over Reichard’s command on July 7, 
1863, and led the combined 13th and 20th Regiments at Chicka- 
mauga.** Von Zincken was especially successful in training re- 
cruits, having had military experience in Europe; he was Inspec- 
tor and Mustering Officer in 1862, and according to the Deutsche 
Zeitung was promoted to Brigadier-General. He was several times 
wounded in action, and had the sad duty of leading Reichard’s 
mangled 20th back to New Orleans in 1865. 


In the battle of Shiloh these two officers played an important 
part. Letters from soldiers under their command were sometimes 
reprinted in the Deutsche Zeitung. One from Captain Brummer- 
stedt, of the Florence Guards, brought the news to New Orleans 
that the 20th had been engaged at Shiloh, and had suffered heavy 
losses. Another, from Lieutenant Charles de Petz to his wife, is 
so vivid in its presentation that I give it here in translation, as a 
realistic description of the battle from the viewpoint of a German 
Confederate soldier : 


On the 3rd of April, at 12 midnight, we received orders 

to get ready, without packs and with five days’ provisions. 

Preparations were made; at 5 in the morning we were to 

‘march, but at 5 came a counter-order to remain and to throw 
up earthworks. The whole regiment went to work, and worked 

until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when we were taken from 

work to move forward. We marched until 11 P. M., when we 

had to spend the night in the open; the road went through 

swamps and streams up to one’s waist. Early in the morning, 

at 5 o’clock, we broke camp again and went on to Mondore. 

Arriving here, we found all the corps assembled—70,000 men. 

There was a pause; however, since our wagons could not get 

through the bad roads, we had nothing to eat. Here the com- 

mand was given to rest. We were in an open field and over 

-our ankles in mud, it was night and raining fearfully. We 
stood there and couldn’t sleep, in spite of our fatigue, because 

of the wet and rain. So we remained until early in the morn- 

ing, when we again moved forward. Our brigade on this 
day marched in quickstep for four hours over hill and dale to 

our destination. Arriving here, we formed in order of battle, 

the guns were stacked, and we rested all night as well as we 

could. No one was allowed to speak, no fire could be made, 


83 Booth, op. cit., III, Book 2, p. 946. 
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and everything had to be kept as quiet as possible; with all 
that, it was fearfully cold. About 9-10 P. M. we heard the 
Yankees beating retreat, we were so near to them. But they 
had no idea that they were to be attacked—Oh, we did give 
them a surprise! 


At 5 A. M. we fell in; we loaded and moved forward very 
quietly. We had hardly marched a quarter of an hour, when 
our right wing began to fire, having met a Yankee field- 
patrol. It was only a moment, and the fire broke forth on all 
flanks. Our regiment, though in a cross-fire, had as yet not 
fired a shot; but soon we got into the center. Here the minnie- 
balls, cartridges, and cannon-balls were hailing, but all that 
did not disturb us, we kept right on with yells and drove the 
Yankees back, taking possession of their first camp. But that 
cost men, both for us and for the other side. A new attack 
was made on the second camp; again we beat the Yankees 
back and, in fact, with a glorious victory. On this second 
attack I saw Capt. Miiller, who cried to me, “Petz, take the 
left wing, and I’ll take the right!”—We beat them back, but 
had to yield a moment to the fury of the enemy. On retiring, 
a soldier cried out to me, “Lieutenant Petz, Captain Miiller 
has fallen!” I ran up with two men, lifted him, and had him 
taken to the hospital. Capt. Miiller had received a ball in his 
knee. We drove the enemy back again and took five Yankee 
camps, one after the other. 


At my side fell Corporal Wilhelm Bande, with a ball in 
his head, which killed him instantly; right after this fell 
another corporal, some soldiers, and still a third corporal. A 
bullet broke the flag-staff in two and instantly killed the 
bearer. On the same spot where Capt. Miiller fell, I got a 
piece of a bomb in my back, which stretched me out for five 
minutes on the ground. Fortunately, I had my waxed cloth 
coat rolled up and hanging from my shoulder, and the piece 
struck that. I pulled myself together again and ran after my 
regiment, under a rain of bullets, and so things went on. 


In another encounter I had luck again, thank God, for two 
shots sounded and one of them went through my trousers leg 
and fell in my boot, the other cut away my watch-charm, and 
went through my coat without hurting me in the slightest. I 
can really talk about luck. We drove the Yankees back to 
within a half-mile of the Tennessee River, where they greeted 
us with bombs; but we did not stop. In our last engagement 
we got, without knowing it, in front of a masked battery. When 
we went into the bush, it was in flames, and one couldn’t see 
anything but smoke. The Yankees let us come quite close; 
fortunately one of our soldiers got his rifle caught in some 
bushes and it went off. As soon as the shot went off, the 
Yankees apparently thought we were firing, and they fired 
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too, so violently that the balls whistled all around us for 25 
feet on each side. We thought ourselves lost. Right in the 
middle of the flames, and poured on by a rain of balls from 
all sides, I saw my colonel jump off his horse; I called to him, 
“Are you wounded?” He answered, “No, only my horse.” At 
my right fell a lieutenant, I picked him up and carried him 
away while they fired at us fearfully, and so it went on— 
under fire for 14 hours until the night finally broke in. Dur- 
ing the night the brigades occupied all the places taken; our 
regiment went back to its camp, since it was raining fright- 
fully. Arriving there, my company was still 49 strong, 2 
lieutenants, myself and Schadel, and 3 sergeants. When we 
left the camp we had been 72 men. The night passed quietly. 
On April 7, at 5 A. M. the battle was begun again. The Yankees 
had received reinforcements during the night, and we could not 
hold our position, but — all day until 3 P. M. and then 
retired in order. 


We captured 3,000 Yankees with 16 staff officers, some 
batteries, guns, and munitions. When we got back to our 
camps in Corinth, we had only two officers and 33 privates; 
the whole regiment is now at most only 300 men strong. Or- 
leans Guards, Crescent Guards, 13th Regiment Avegno Zou- 
aves, Confederate Guards, have all suffered heavily. Of our 
regiment there are wounded, among the officers: Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyd, a wound in the arm, splinter of steel in side, not 
dangerously ; Major von Zinken, fell from horse, horse fell on 
him, slight wound; Lieutenant Hollermann, ball in head, left 
hand shot off, dangerously wounded; Lieutenant von Schellen- 
berg, bullet in back, dangerously wounded ;*4 Lieutenant Rosen- 
baum, ball in leg, not dangerous; Lieutenant Schneider, piece 
of a bomb in his chest, dangerous; Lieutenant Cobel, ball in 
mouth, dangerous. Those are the officers. I can not mention 
the men individually, but (there are) terrible wounds, it is 
terrible to look at. And I have come out unscathed from all 
this, thank God. You do not need to make the caps, because 
we don’t have any more men.*® 


“We don’t have any more men’’—on this tragic note the letter | 
as printed in the Deutsche Zeitung ends. On the next day the paper 
printed a letter from Captain F. Kehrwald of the 20th Regiment, 
which substantially agrees with de Petz’ account, but lacks the 
latter’s vividness. The captain, an older and more experienced 
military man, gave as his cool opinion that the Yankees were good 
at a distance with minnie-balls, but were no good at bayonet-work. 
They were good enough, however, to cause ghastly losses to the | 
13th and 20th Regiments, which now had to be consolidated under 
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August Reichard’s command. Captain Kehrwald, it might be men- | 
tioned, continued in command of a German company under Reich- 
ard and von Zincken until wounded and captured at Missionary 

_ Ridge.** In the meanwhile, the 13th-20th went with Bragg into | 
Kentucky, where Bragg suffered a tactical check. Among the men | 
mentioned with distinction on his campaign were Lieutenant 
Schidel (de Petz’ colleague mentioned above), Captain H. Brum- 
merstedt, and Lieutenant Eichholz.** The campaigns in Tennessee | 
and Kentucky were reported in the Deutsche Zeitung throughout 
1863. Finally, in the New Orleans paper we find, in November, 
1863, the report of the regiment’s performance at Chickamauga, 
where it entered the battle with 34 officers, 45 non-commissioned 
officers, and 195 privates under Colonel R. L. Gibson. Forming 
part of Adams’ brigade, the shattered regiment performed wonders 
after General Adams had been wounded and Colonel Gibson had 
taken his place. Leon von Zincken requested the command of his 
regiment, and led it, taking a Federal battery,®* and winning great 
distinction with Colonel Daniel Gober. 


It is, of course, impossible to follow the fortunes of the German 
companies attached to other divisions; nor is it possible to devote 
time to the German companies in the Louisiana State Militia, which 
performed great services in keeping order in the blockaded, be- 
sieged, and then conquered city. The European Brigade contained 
many German companies; it was the only organization entrusted 
by the city authorities with keeping order when Admiral Farragut 
slipped through the forts and surprised New Orleans at the last of 
April, 1862. Dimitry gives the foreign brigade great credit for 

preventing disorders in New Orleans during this tense period and 
for “holding in check the mob of a city which dreaded riots more 
than she did the foe.’’® 


It may be, as Faust states, that men such as von Zincken of 

New Orleans and F. W. Wagener of Charleston (who commanded 
the first German regiment formed in that city) were exceptions to 
the rule,*° but as we close our description of this phase of the ac- 

- tivity of the Germans in New Orleans it is only fair to point the 
reader to the immense number of German names in the work of 
Booth mentioned above. It is possible that men like Michael Hahn, 
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the later Governor of Louisiana, who remained conscientiously op- 
posed to secession throughout the war, were rather individual cases 
than examples of the prevailing tendency. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Germans of the North saved the American Union 
cannot be denied. It is only remarkable that the Germans in Lou- 
isiana contributed so heavily in men and money to the Confederate 
cause. 


In the city itself, life had been going on in a somewhat pre- 
carious fashion, since the advent of the Federal ships at the mouth 
of the river. Rising prices, denounced as the result of heartless 
speculation, in reality however the result of a lack of staples and of 
any governmental control, made life hard. Still the natural gaiety 
of the city was hard to suppress. There was great rejoicing in the 
German colony when one of its members succeeded in running the 
Federal blockade with a shipment of Niirnberg beer.*! Northern 
German papers expressed doubt that the Germans in the South had 
any future at all, but the Deutsche Zeitung buoyantly denied this. 
The German schools ran all through the war and reconstruction, 
the German Theater thrived better in the sixties than ever. before, 
having rented the St. Charles Theater for two performances a 
week; among its performances were the old familiar farces of 
Kotzebue and the newer comedies of Benedix, with an occasional 
ill-advised venture into higher dramatic forms. The always popular 
Lumpazi-Vagabundus of Nestroy was played frequently, giving wel- 
come relief from the suspense of war; and the company gave at 
least one performance of Goethe’s Faust—which was bitterly criti- 


| cised by the Deutsche Zeitung as an unbearable travesty on the 


greatest German classic.*2 The two newspapers continued to ap- 
pear, in smaller format because of the lack of paper, but they 
appeared regularly. One issue of the leading German paper ap- 
peared on only one sheet (March 5, 1862). Ludwig von Reizen- 
stein, whose earlier novel, Die Geheimnisse von New Orleans had 
caused such a scandal in the fifties,** began publication of another 
satirical work in serial form: Wie der Teufel in New-Orleans ist 
und die Dicher von den Hiusern abdeckt (How the Devil Is in New 
Orleans and Raises the Roofs from the Houses), a gossipy novel 
imitating Lesage’s Le diable boiteux.44 Again he got into contro- 
versy, to the delight of the German population, who feared Reizen- 
stein’s biting pen. Most able-bodied men were serving in the 


41 Tadgliche Deutsche Zeitung, September 10, 1861. 

42 Tbid., February 7, 1862. 
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militia or in the regular Confederate army. Reizenstein was serv- 
ing in the 1st Division of the State militia. The city was otherwise 
going about its business in a normal way, to judge from the surface. 


And thus it continued, with starvation playing an undertone, 
until Farragut’s ships passed the forts and brought their guns to 
bear on the metropolis of the Confederacy, with a demand for com- 
plete and unconditional surrender within forty-eight hours. News 
came that the Star of the West was burning, that General Butler 
was coming. All newspapers carried the urgent request of the city 
authorities that the populace remain quiet. Then the city surren- 
dered, General Butler arrived, and New Orleans was again United 
States territory. 


Two changes of nationality in a year and a half would be bad 
enough for natives of a region; for a colony of foreigners such as 
the German colony they were demoralizing. We can pass over the 
short regime of General Butler without much comment, because his 
iron rule, his puritanism, and his Sunday blue-laws were about as 
obnoxious to the German element as to the rest of the population. 
In the comparatively short period of his rule, Ficklen remarks, 
Butler made himself the most hated man in the South.** His steel- 
clad censorship affected also the German press, which cannot be 
said to reflect any opinion but Butler’s during the period of his 
stay in New Orleans. 


However, those members of the German colony who had not 
yet become citizens presented a great problem to the Federal gen- 
eral, who, it must be admitted, found a rather peculiar situation 
obtaining in the city. Foreign residents had been required by the 
Confederate government to swear a mild \oath of neutrality. Butler 
now demanded another, and his order No. 41 to this effect was 
vigorously resisted by all foreign consuls, who were, with the ex- 
ception of the Mexican consul, thoroughly Confederate in sympathy. 
Protests and diplomatic representations followed thick and fast. 
Butler answered that the consuls had violated all regulations of 
neutrality by aiding a rebellion against the United States. In his 


letter to Secretary Stanton Butler writes, after listing the names 


of the consuls participating in the protest at Washington: 


I find also the house of Reichard and Co., the senior part- 
ner of which, Gen. Reichard, is in the rebel army. I find the 
junior partner, Mr. Kruttschmidt, the brother-in-law of Ben- 
jamin, the rebel secretary of war, using all the funds in his 
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hands to purchase arms and collecting securities of his cor- 
respondents before they are due to get funds to loan to the 
rebel authorities, and now acting Prussian consul here, doing 
quite as effective service to the rebels here as his partner in 
the field. = are specimens of the neutrality of the for- 
eigners. .. 


The entire matter had to be taken over by the Secretary of 
State, who sent Reverdy Johnson to straighten out the affair. 


On the whole, however, Butler was fairly friendly to the Ger- 
man element, knowing the services rendered by Germans to the 
North, whose army contained 200,000 men of German birth, not to 
mention the incalculable number of men of German descent.*7 He 
encouraged the formation of “Union Clubs”, one of which was 
formed among the Germans of the city.*® Although the Deutsche 
. Seitung gave full space to the difficulties of General Butler with 
the consuls, the great majority of Germans were not much con- 
cerned with such matters; the general’s puritanism, which brought 
about the closing of their cafes and theaters on Sundays, was a 
much greater obstacle to any cooperation with him. The leaders 
of the old Douglas group began rallying to his standard, and in 
the election of December 3, 1862, Michael Hahn and B. F. Flanders 
were elected as congressmen from the first and second congres- 
sional districts, respectively. Just how Louisiana as a state could 
send representatives (but no senators) to the United States Con- 
gress, when three quarters of the state were still firmly in the 
hands of the Confederate state government, was not stated by But- 
ler, Hahn, or Flanders; the two representatives were, however, 
seated by the Thirty-Seventh Congress, which expired on March 4, 
1863, so that the two representatives enjoyed a very short tenure.*® 


It is unnecessary here to go deeply into the highly complicated 
political situation that arose in New Orleans and that portion of 
Louisiana now occupied by the Federal forces. It is only im- 
portant to point out the effect of beginning reconstruction on the 
German element of the population. Secession and war had actually 
drawn the colony together. No serious schisms had hindered the 
process of consolidation. The capture of New Orleans and the 
incipient phases of reconstruction split the colony into two bitterly 
opposing groups. All the rivalries which had been so violent in the 
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fifties, and which had threatened to vitiate all endeavors to aid 
the Confederacy, now came squarely out into the open. Naturally, 
such a procedure caused the German group to lose its identity, be- 
cause the schism followed the line of cleavage in the population as 
a whole. The German element, which in 1860 was on the way to 
becoming an important block in the Democratic party, was now 
divided into Confederate sympathizers and Northern sympathizers. 
The first outwardly conformed to the demands of the victors, but 
aligned themselves in a conservative party whose determination 
was to salvage as much as possible from the wreck. The other 
resolved immediately to make peace with the Federals and to get 
as much as possible while the chaotic condition lasted. Hahn, who 
had always kept in touch with the German colony, was the natural 
leader of the second faction. Very few in either faction imitated 
the Olympian serenity of Christian Roselius, whose true adherence 
to principle remained unshaken during these trying times. Rose- 
lius had voted against secession, and against the adoption of the 
secessionist state constitution; he had supported his state when 
secession was voted. All his actions were determined by a deep phil- 
osophy of law and a genuine love of the organic law of Louisiana, 
to whose development he had contributed so much. Law and order 
were ingrained in his essentially German being, and the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people as expressed in its legal institutions | 
was for him inviolable. With this idea he could not conceive of a 
civil government whose every decision was revocable by a military 
governor. His knowledge of Louisiana law and his unswerving, 
unimpeachable honesty made him sought after by both the Federal 
authorities and the conservative party. He refused the overtures 
of both and retained his integrity. He refused the gubernatorial 
nomination \by the conservative party® (largely made up of Con- 
federate sympathizers), and also refused the position of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, when he found that his 
decisions might be altered by the military authorities.°4 He was 
quite frank in his criticism of the opportunistic actions of General 
Banks (Butler’s successor) and of Michael Hahn, who was elected 
to the governorship and was inaugurated on March 4, 1864. When 
Hahn removed Judge Handlin for a decision displeasing to the 
Federal authorities, Roselius sarcastically remarked that Handlin 
had been removed on account of the only correct decision he had 
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ever made.°2 He frequently defended citizens accused of “dis- 
loyalty”—a convenient accusation corresponding in reconstruction 
times to the accusation of “counter-revolutionary activity” in pres- 
ent-day Russia,®* though not quite as serious in its results as the 
latter charge. 


The type-figure of the period, however, was not Roselius but 
Michael Hahn, who has been over-praised as the first German-born 
citizen to become governor of an American state,®°* and damned 
too severely by irreconcilable Southerners. He was born in the 
Palatinate in 1830, came to America with his parents, who settled 
in New Orleans, where the young Hahn studied law. As pub- 
lisher of the True Delta he built up a political following, which 
stood him in good stead after the fall of New Orleans in 1862. 
Utilizing Lincoln’s conciliatory policy toward states returning to 
the Union, Hahn was elected successively congressman, governor, 
and United States Senator by a purified electorate, qualified to 
vote by the taking of an oath to support all acts of Congress 
(whether constitutional or not was not stated, as Roselius pointed 
out.) Although the legality of these elections is still a matter of 
wonderment to historians and political scientists, it must be stated 
that Hahn’s administration as governor, compared with later re- 
construction administrations, was almost Elysian. He was forced 
to hold in check the radical wing of his own party and the already 
murmuring Negroes, to whom President Lincoln, in spite of the 
emancipation proclamation, was not willing to grant full franchise 
at this time.™ In an attempt to restore some kind of civil govern- 
ment, General Banks had called a constitutional convention at the 
same time as he had announced the election for governor. The 
convention met after Hahn’s inauguration and adopted a most 
weird document as the organic law of the state—a constitution 
destined to please nobody at all. Again a non-popular lawmaking 
assemblage had to do without the support of Louisiana’s greatest 
legal mind—Roselius resigned from the assembly without giving 
any reason, although he had been nominated by a small group for 
the chairmanship.*® The new constitution adopted by the conven- 
vention, which spent $9,421.55 for free liquor and cigars,®? was 
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printed in July.5* Four German delegates from New Orleans re- 
fused to sign it, for various reasons.*® 


In the meanwhile, the Unionist groups were dividing up along 
radical and conservative lines, and with the new division the Ger- 
man element divided also. In the German colony the Lowisiana 
Staats-Zeitung fought the battles of the Free-State faction, while 
the Deutsche Zeitung remained Unionist but conservative. The 
Confederate sympathizers, of course, had no organ at all. But 
the Louisiana Staats-Zeitung, in a series of attacks on its rival, at- 
tempted to convict the Deutsche Zeitung of pro-Confederate 
sympathies. Unfortunately for the radical paper, New Orleans 
German confidence in it gradually began to sink lower and lower, 
until the Louisiana Staats-Zeitung was forced out of existence in 
1864. The Deutsche Zeitung then remained the only newspaper 
published in German until its final collapse in 1915, although rivals 
arose at different times. 


More and more the German colony was coming to see the 
disastrous results of disunion. Even the freed Negroes took over 
anti-German prejudices of their former masters. Governor Hahn 
himself once took occasion to answer an attack on the Germans by 
a group of freedmen, who accused the foreigners of ignorance (!) 
and of inability to write their names. The Negroes in question 
were in some way alarmed at the increasing naturalizations going 
on among the foreign-born, who had been granted many conces- 
sions by General Banks. The general was motivated to such con- 
cessions by the “one-tenth” policy of President Lincoln, whereby 
any returning state might re-establish its civil government if a 
qualified electorate of one-tenth of its pre-secession vote could be 
brought together. Undoubtedly, the great number of naturaliza- 
tions of Germans and Irish residents contributed greatly to the 
realization of Banks’ plan. With a growing vote the German 
population had a chance to make itself felt politically. The resigna- 
tion of Hahn to accept the senatorship accelerated the movement, 
which was to weigh heavily, toward the end of reconstruction, in 
the rehabilitation of the Democratic party in Louisiana. One 
attempt to unite the group was made February 24, 1865, in a mass- 
meeting called by some representative citizens of German origin. 
_And when Hahn resigned, and the rumor spread that all his ap- 
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pointees, some of whom were Germans, were to be displaced by 
General Canby,® the politically-minded members of the colony be- 
gan to see the danger of pure opportunism of the Hahn variety. 
The result feared did not take place, however, and the desired unity 
was some time in materializing. 


In the meanwhile, the return of German Confederate soldiers 
on parole brought some strength to the moribund Democratic party. 
The conduct of the suddenly freed slaves, who were just as danger- 
ous to the German population as to the rest of the city, brought 
even more. Hordes of Negroes were pouring into the city,“ and 
frequent acts of lawlessness on their part further gave the im- 
pression that law and order, so deeply beloved by Germans in gen- 
eral, were about to vanish forever. A band of colored Federal 
soldiers raided a German colony on the outskirts of the city and 
took away everything movable.*2 Other incidents followed thick 
and fast, in such numbers as to cause some slowing-up of the re- 
action of the non-slaveholding Germans against the aristocratic 
“cotton-barons.”’ Even those who had maintained a tolerant atti- 
tude toward the Negro began to feel that emancipation had come 
too suddenly. The assassination of Lincoln, and the inability of 
Johnson to cope with the immense problem of reconstruction in the 
face of a violently divided Congress removed the main support of 
those who, like Hahn, had depended upon individuals rather than 
upon principles in the founding of a civil government. The refusal 
_ of the Senate to seat Hahn, the wavering and irresponsible policies 
of his successor in the governorship, and many other considerations 
began to have powerful effects. From extreme radicalism the 
trend began to veer toward the rehabilitation of the Democratic 
party, from which people began to promise themselves some 
political security. This tendency in turn went too far, all over the 
South, with the result that the long-brewing Congressional plan 
of radical reconstruction was forced on the former Confederate 
states.** But a discussion of the role played by the Louisiana Ger- 
mans in all these phases would demand a special work. Suffice it 
to say that their part was increasingly important from 1865 to the 
end of the reconstruction period. In the election of 1865 the Ger- 
man group was still divided, but the trend to united action was 
already evident. 
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The picture of the German colony of New Orleans in the event- 
ful years 1860-1865 would be incomplete without at least a mention 
of the various activities of a non-political and non-military nature. 
At the beginning of this article I have mentioned the various as- 
sociations and cultural institutions of the Germans; it remains to 
see what became of them during this unsettled period. Among 
them the German Society and other social organizations, as well as 
the German Theater, loom large. The German Society was quite 
fortunate in the period that ensued after General Butler’s arrival. 
Contributions, which had been dwindling, began to increase, and 
demands were made by some members that the Society cease laying 
aside endowment funds and concern itself with directly relieving 
impoverished German families.“* The funds of the Society were 
well invested and had survived the rapid changes in government 
remarkably well. There were for a while no immigrants to aid— 
the last immigrant ship to arrive in the city before the blockade 
became effective was the Bremen sailing-vessel Georg, which 
brought. 320 German immigrants on May 18, 1861. There was, 
therefore, no use for the Society’s funds. However, it used its 
contributions for various civic purposes, and returned soon after 
the blockade was lifted to the relieving of immigrants. It con- 
tinued to give its yearly “Volksfeste,” which it still gives today, 
and began to develop as a center of German social life in New 
Orleans. 


The German theater, or rather the German theaters, experi- 
enced a steady advance during this period. Under the direction 
of H. Unger, who had long been active in German theatrical enter- 
prises in the city, a theater was founded in Armory Hall, on Camp 
Street between Poydras and Gravier. The performances of this 
theater were not of remarkable quality to judge from the news- 
papers. A competing theater, the Lafayette Volks-Theater, was 
established in Eagle Hall, at the corner of Prytania Street and 
Felicity Road. The performances of this company were, if any- 
thing, worse than those of the other theater. In October, 1862, the 
first mentioned troupe leased a building at the corner of St. Peter 
and St. Claud Streets, and gave the new temple of the Muses the 
sonorous title of “Deutsches National-Theater.” A third theater 
giving performances of the beloved one-act and two-act farces was 
opened in Lusitanos Hall in February, 1863. This company later 
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moved to the St. Charles Opera Hall, giving frequent performances 
of the plays of Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer and at least one perform- 
ance of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (January 18, 1865.) However, 
when Gustav Ostermann contracted for the use twice a week of the 
French Opera House and its scenic facilities, the other theaters 
were forced to close. The winter season of this theater, beginning 
January 30, 1865, was highly successful and marks a peak in the 
German drama in New Orleans. Ostermann not only gave Wilhelm 
Tell, but also Schiller’s Die Raéuber,® always popular with the New 
Orleans German liberals. He even attacked Goethe’s Faust (or 
rather a shortened version of the First Part) on March 20, but the 
performance was interrupted by the sudden illness of his wife, an 
accomplished actress, who was playing Gretchen. Four days later 
Faust was repeated with great success. 


In the meanwhile the Deutsche Zeitung, now without a rival, 
was aiding somewhat in keeping interest in German literature alive. 
Levin Schiicking’s novel, Die Kénigin der Nacht (The Queen of the 
Night) appeared serially in that journal in 1862, and several short 
stories of Paul Heyse were printed, notably Annina.** The two 
German bookstores regularly advertised editions of the German 
classics (but little contemporary literature), and several German 
magazines (of which I have been unable to locate copies) were 
founded and perished during the five years. Founding ill-starred 
literary journals had been the chief passion of Ludwig von Reizen- 
stein in the fifties; during the war and first years of reconstruc- 
tion he confined himself to writing for the Deutsche Zeitung serial 
novels and articles on the flora and fauna of Louisiana. Reizen- 
stein was the owner of the largest entomological collection in the 
state; in 1862 he sold the collection by a lottery, after a series of 
public lectures in German and a campaign of advertising that fore- 
shadowed modern developments in that art. In later times Reizen- 
stein also wrote articles in English on the insects of Louisiana, 
some published in the Picayune, others read before learned 
societies. On the whole, he is one of the most interesting (though 
not one of the most influential) personalities of the German colony 
of those years. 


The New Orleans “Turnverein”, which was dissolved in 1861, 
was re-established in 1864 under the leadership of F. F. Hufft, and 
6¢ February 6, 1865. 


67 Tagliche Deutsche Zeitung, 26, 1865. 
68 Begun in Jbid., February 16, 1864. 
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continued to exist for a long time as a branch of the international 
organization. It played an important part in the physical and 
mental culture of the colony, since it not only encouraged gym- 
nastics but also had connected with it a German school. There were 
in 1864 twelve private schools in New Orleans with instruction in 
German. This number does not include the parochial schools, 
which must have been much larger than any private institution. 


On the whole, the German colony of New Orleans survived 
war and early reconstruction with a gain in prestige and the con- 
sciousness of a possibly great part to play in the reconstruction 
of Louisiana. They had been the only German colony in the South 
to provide the Confederacy with two generals, and they had sup- 
plied hundreds of loyal soldiers and officers. When the Southern 
cause was lost they had seen one of their number become Governor 
of Louisiana. They had supported the forces of law and order in a 
time when these were greatly endangered by political chaos. Worse 
chaos was yet to come, but the part played by the chastened in- 
dividualistic German liberals of New Orleans in that chaos and 
slowly materializing order is a story in itself. 
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PAUL TULANE 


By JOHN SMITH KENDALL 


In one of the most attractive parts of the little university town 
of Princeton, in New Jersey, one may see an old-fashioned, unpre- 
tentious stone mansion, surrounded by ample, well tended grounds 
and defended from the highway in front by stout stone walls and 
an iron gate. Sixty or seventy years ago, in summer, the passers- 
by often discovered an old gentleman in an extraordinary velvet 
skullcap, seated on the verandah in the pleasant sunshine. In 
winter, however, the place was less hospitable. Then its occupant 
was seldom visible; for he was a lonely soul, who took no part in the 
social life of the little town, and chose his infrequent guests from a 
small circle of friends whom he had known in his far-away youth. 


One day this old gentleman, skullcap and all, escorted by a 
stately personage no longer young and yet much his companion’s 
junior, made his way down Nassau street to Rose’s photographic 
studio, and there sat for his portrait. He was posed in the best 
Victorian tradition, with his right hand thrust deep into his waist- 
coat, and his left grasping a paper scroll. That done, he returned 
to his home, resumed the even tenor of his way, and Princeton did 
not know that an event of transcendent importance had taken place 
in its midst. | | 

A life-size crayon enlargement of that historic photograph 
hangs today in one of the halls of Tulane University, in the city of 
New Orleans. Every morning and every afternoon hundreds of 
students walk past that picture; scores of them glance casually at 
the venerable personage therein delineated, and, if they make any 
comment whatever, it is directed at the comical skullcap and the 
quaint, constrained, self-conscious attitude of the sitter. Rarely 
indeed do any of them notice the scroll in the old man’s hand. Yet 
that bit of paper represents something which is molding and chang- 
ing their own lives, as it has molded and changed education in Lou- 
isiana, and thereby fixed the civilization of a great state for all 
time to come. 


For that photograph was taken in 1882, on the day when Paul 
Tulane signed a document conveying to the University of Louisiana 
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a donation in cash and real estate princely in value judged even by 
our present exaggerated standards, and truly vast from the view- 
point of that relatively simple day. That morning he and Randall 
Gibson, United States senator from Louisiana, had completed the 
legal steps involved in the transaction; and it was at the latter’s 
suggestion that Tulane had allowed himself to be taken to Rose’s 
establishment, in order that the occasion might be commemorated 
artistically. Rose’s studio still stands, a landmark in Nassau street; 
the negative of that memorable picture is still treasured in its 
vaults; but all the participants in that morning’s transaction have 
otherwise gone to their reward. If they are remembered now at 
all, it is because their names connect with an educational institution 
very distant from Princeton, on the banks of a mighty river, almost 
within stone’s throw of the Gulf of Mexico. 


At this date it is difficult to appreciate fully the importance 
of Paul Tulane’s gift. It is perhaps not saying too much to describe 
it as the most important contribution to the cause of higher educa- 
tion ever made in the history of the United States. Its significance 
was not due to the amount, which, though large, has often been 
exceeded in the annals of American colleges and universities, but 
to the wisdom with which the gift was timed and the extraordinary 
consequences which have followed upon it. For in 1882 the educa- 
tional system of Louisiana was in a bad way. Four years of frat- 
ricidal war had come to an end in 1865, but had been followed by 
twelve years of so-called “reconstruction,” during which all that 
ministered to the higher life of the community had been ruthlessly 
attacked. With the Civil War education had come virtually to a 
halt. When, in 1868, the attempt was made to revive the public 
school system, the intention had been less cultural than political, 
less a plan to bring learning back to the people than a scheme to 
force racial equalities upon a community determined to submit to 
any fate rather than consent to what seemed social and moral 
degradation. 


The wish to foist upon the state a school system in which 
whites and blacks would participate on equal terms persisted for 
nearly ten years, and was not abandoned until nearly all forms of 
public instruction had been destroyed. What instruction continued 
to be imparted to white youth was chiefly in private schools, but 
these were few in number, expensive, and not designed to meet the © 
needs of the mass of the population. Church schools of the type 
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of the College of the Immaculate Conception in New Orleans, or 
Centenary College, then located in Jackson, Louisiana, were typical. 
They were useful, but their resources were limited. The Peabody 
Fund was of inestimable value in supporting white education in 
Louisiana between 1869 and 1877, but it too was inadequate to 
cope with the situation. To what extent this was true may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in 1877 the number of white children in 
school in Louisiana was 54,390, compared with 266,033 of educable 
age. 

This is not the place, nor have we the space available, to go 
into the history of education in those distressful days. All that 
needs be said is that the effects of the general disorder were ex- 
perienced most acutely by the institutions which professed to be 
dedicated to the higher learning. The University of Louisiana, the 
first unit of which was founded in 1835, had indeed survived the 
war, but on so limited a scale and with so imperfect an equipment 
that, when it resumed its functions in 1866, it was to all intents and 
purposes a new institution. The enrollment, which in 1860 was 
400, stood at zero in 1866 and then sixteen years of earnest effort 
were required to build it up to 217 students. Outside of New Or- 
leans institutions of similar standing were in no better case. There 
were, for example, the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and 
Military Institute and the Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. When they were combined in 1877 to form a state uni- 
versity, the faculty consisted of four professors and the enrollment 
was negligible. 

In fact, the only “colleges” which could be described as flour- 
ishing were devoted to the training of the newly-emancipated col- 
ored population. Among these most important were Straight 
University, with departments of law, theology, and classical and 
normal studies, which opened its doors in 1867; New Orleans Uni- 
versity, founded in 1869; and Leland University, which came into 
existence in 1870. These institutions were supported by enthusi- 
astic abolitionists in the North. Their financial condition was 
generally sound, but the caliber of the students, mental and moral, 
was low. They were strangely and rather alarmingly in contrast 
with the white schools. On one hand money was available in plenty 
to maintain a student population largely incapable of profiting by 
the opportunities thrust upon them; while on the other, ambitious 
white boys and girls either went untrained, or sought outside of 
the state the educational privileges which they were denied at home. 
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It was in this lamentable situation that Paul Tulane made his 
munificent gift. With the funds that he provided the University 
of Louisiana, soon renamed in honor of its benefactor, was able to 
increase its faculty, improve its facilities, and year by year increase 
its student body. It is impossible to over-estimate the service of 
this institution in initiating the notable change in the attitude of 
the community towards higher education which came about in the 
ensuing quarter-century. From the portals of Tulane University 
issued a steady stream of trained professional men—physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, engineers—who had their share in the trans- 
formation of the state; but its major contribution was the teachers 
whom it sent forth into the schools of the city and of state. Almost. 
immediately their influence was felt in a better order of things 
educationally. Today if Louisiana boasts, as it does, of half-a-dozen 
collegiate institutions of high standing, it is due in no small degree | 
to the labors of the men and women who did the pioneer work with 
the tools placed in their hands by that lonely old man dreaming in 
the sunshine on his verandah, far away and long ago. 


For all these reasons we should like to know Paul Tulane as 
intimately as we do so many of the other great American mer- 
chants, his contemporaries. This privilege, however, is denied us. 
The plain, unvarnished facts of his career are easily ascertainable 
and it will be our task here to set them down decently and in order. 
But the hopes, disappointments, philosophies, the human weak- 
nesses, the faults and foibles—a knowledge of which makes a his- 
toric character live and breathe for a later generation—are in 
Tulane’s case concealed from us by the curtain of the impenetrable 
years, except insofar as his ceaseless benevolences admit us to his 
confidence. Tulane shunned publicity. He had an aristocratic 
indifference to the applause of the ignorant and the vulgar. Of 
his correspondence, from which we might derive much data to 
illuminate the complexities of his intellect and his character, only 
a few fragments have been preserved. Nor was there at his side 
a Boswell to set down those picturesque details which reveal the 
inner life of a great man. Tulane, as we perceive him, is a rather 
remote, pallid, austere, somewhat forbidding personage. We know 
the benefactor, distributing his largess with Olympian impartiality ; 
the keen-sighted and enterprising merchant, heaping up riches 
which were regarded in his time as colossal; but the man escapes 
us. Perhaps that is why, after all, his memory survives most ap- 
propriately in impersonal monuments like the great educational 
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institution which bears his name, or the busy thoroughfare which 
New Orleans rechristened in his honor. That is why too, even in 
Princeton, the town with which so much of his history is identified, 
and which is usually eager to honor its illustrious citizens, Paul 
Tulane is remembered as “an eccentric old man,” as “rather a dis- 
agreeable person,”’ to whom there is no memorial save the crudely- 
carven marble figure placed above his grave by a little group of 
relatives, and a portrait recently hung in the First Presbyterian 
Church, which Tulane attended in his later years. 

Paul Tulane inherited his self-sufficiency along with his in- 
tegrity, industry, habits of economy, and commercial sagacity from 
a long line of French Protestants. The Tulane family came origin- 
ally from Touraine, and belonged to the “noblesse de la robe,” a 
class of aristocrats by profession highly respected in Pre-Revolu- 
tionary France. For generations they had been lawyers and magis- 
trates. The important post of probate judge at Tours had been 
monopolized by members of the clan for a century and a half. Paul 
Tulane was not unaware of his hereditary claims to gentility, and it 
is much more likely that the dignity which always characterized 
his deportment, his studied courtesy to equals, and his affability to 
inferiors resulted from his own ideas of what was fitting in one of 
his origin, rather than—as some of his biographers insist—from a 
brief acquaintance with Andrew Jackson and a desire to emulate 
the behavior of that illustrious citizen. 

Early in the eighteenth century the Tulanes, or at least the 
branch of the family from which Paul was descended, settled in 
Rillé, a little town about twenty miles northwest of Tours. It was 
in the latter town that Paul Tulane’s father, Louis, was born in 
1767. For reasons now unknown he was not bred, like his fore- 
bears, to the law. It is probable that his parents died in his youth, 
and that thereafter he made his home with a sister and brother-in- 
law. These relatives established themselves in Santo Domingo, 
which was then a French possession, and seem to have been people 
of great wealth and refinement. It is said that they owned 2000 
slaves. They took Louis with them to this distant land, and there 
he grew to manhood. 

When he was old enough to go into business on his own ac- 
count, Louis Tulane interested himself in the export lumber trade 
and prospered exceedingly. Much of his business was with the 
city of Philadelphia. This fact had an important bearing upon his 
subsequent history. In 1791, in consequence of the insurrection 
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of the slaves, in which most of the French planters in Santo 
Domingo perished amidst scenes of indiscribable horror, Tulane 
and his family had to flee from the island in an open boat, taking 
with them nothing but what they could carry in their hands. They 
were fortunate to save their lives. Tulane’s brother-in-law perished 
with all of his household, and scores of friends and neighbors met 
an equally sudden and terrible end. 


In some way Louis Tulane managed to get to Philadelphia. 
Happily, his business had required him to maintain considerable 
cash balances in that city. After his arrival, when his affairs had 
been put in order, he found himself still in possession of ample 
means. It was apparently never his intention to reside permanently 
in the Pennsylvania metropolis. In 1792 he moved his family to New 
Jersey, settling first at Trenton, and then in Cherry Valley. Our 
data are somewhat vague regarding the movements of the Tulanes 
at this period, but inasmuch as these places are within a few miles 
of each other, it is probable that they located in Trenton only while 
arrangements were being perfected at Cherry Valley for their re- 
ception. Cherry Valley was really a suburb of Princeton. It was 
situated about two and a half miles north of the city, on the road 
leading from Princeton to Blawenburgh, and consisted of a little 
cluster of dwellings, a forge, and a magnificent cherry tree, the 
latter so notable an object on the landscape as to give its name to 
the place. 


Most of the land around Cherry Valley was owned by 
French and Belgian refugees who had been compelled to 
expatriate themselves for reasons of personal safety, and had 
turned to the United States as the most congenial refuge then 
open to the oppressed. Some of these men belonged to noble 
families, and still retained portions of once very considerable 
fortunes. All of them were persons of character and intelligence. 
The majority were Huguenots, and even those who professed the 
Roman Catholic faith were liberal and enlightened in their 
ideas. Although a number of these exiles returned to Europe 
when, after the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
residence there again became possible, some of them remained 
in this country, and their descendents are still to be found in the 
vicinity. 


In choosing for himself a home in the outskirts of Princeton 
Louis Tulane was influenced by the fact that he would find con- 
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genial society among his French compatriots there. He was 
also attracted by the tranquil and healthful character of the 
place.. But most of all he was drawn thither by the fact that 
Princeton was the seat of the College of New Jersey, of which 
Princeton University is the outgrowth. At that time the princi- 
pal of the college was Dr. Witherspoon, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a celebrated champion of 
religious and civil liberty. His address to.the inhabitants of 
Jamaica and the other West Indian islands some years before 
had made his name known in that part of the world. Where 
could an admirer of democratic institutions find a safer place 
in which to fix his residence, than in a spot adorned by the pres- 
ence of this great and good man? This at any rate is the reason 
given by Dr. Hageman, in his history of Princeton, why so many 
French exiles, including Louis Tulane, settled permanently in 
Cherry Valley and the contiguous hamlet of Cedar Grove. 


In 1795 one of the most distinguished members of the little 
community at Cherry Valley was the Belgian patriot, Pierre 
Malou. He had been compelled to abandon his native land 
when the French under Dumouriez invaded it. Coming to the 
United States and to Cherry Valley, he built on the west side of 
the Princeton-Blawenburgh highway a mansion to which he ex- 
pected to bring his family; but the death of his wife in Europe 
in 1797 altered his plans, and two years later Malou decided to 
return to the Continent. His house was thereupon purchased 
by Louis Tulane, and there the Tulane family resided from that 
date onward for many years. The structure was unusual in 
several respects. It had very high ceilings, so arranged by its 
original owner to accommodate his paintings, of which, it is said 
Malou possessed a remarkable collection. It was built of the best 
obtainable materials, and it is on record that an excessive amount 
of timber was employed in its construction. The exterior went un- 
painted and the interior unceiled until within a few years before 
it was demolished. It stood a considerable distance back from the 
highway and was surrounded by extensive, admirably cultivated 
but not very productive fields. 


It was in this building that Louis Tulane’s five sons—Louis, 
Victor, Paul, Gershom and Florentine—were born. Here in 1813 
his wife died, and here he himself passed to his reward in 1847, at 
the age of eighty. During the near half-century which Louis Tu- 
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lane spent in Cherry Valley, he established a reputation as a man 
of great integrity and more than average business ability, whose 
hobby was the breeding and racing of horses. It is said that he 
made two or three trips to New Orleans on business, travers- 
ing the entire distance from Princeton to that city and back on 
horseback. After coming to the New World he revisited his native 
country three times, the last time in 1840. He had very strict 
notions regarding religion and seems to have reared his children 
more in the admonition than the nurture of the Lord. Very lit- 
tle is known about his wife. She, too, seems to have been a per- 
son of strong character and deep piety. So, at least, we infer from 
the statements of her son, Paul, who cherished a profound affection 
for her to the end of his long life. She was buried in the Prince- 
ton cemetery. It is not known where Louis Tulane was laid to rest. 
[f he found a grave near his wife’s, all trace of it has disappeared. 


Paul Tulane was born May 10, 1801. Almost nothing is known 
of his boyhood. He was given an elementary education in a private 
school conducted by a Dr. Bull in Princeton, and at the academy 
in Somerville, another small suburban town, five miles east of 
Princeton. When he was fifteen years old, his father, yielding to 
the boy’s earnest desire, permitted him to go to work as a clerk in 
the mercantile establishment of Thomas White, a merchant in 
Princeton. He remained in this place only a short time. When we 
next hear of him he is on his way through the southern states with 
a cousin newly arrived in the United States from Tours. This 
journey lasted three years. It is generally regarded as a turning 
point in Tulane’s life, inasmuch as in its course he came to New 
Orleans for the first time, and was impressed with the extraordin- 
ary business opportunities which this city then afforded. 


It seems that the relative whose advent in Cherry Valley was 
responsible for young Tulane’s adventure in the South likewise 
bore the name of Paul. He was a wealthy and distinguished mem- 
ber of the French bar. His health had broken down under the 
strain of professional activities, and he had been advised by his 
physicians to see if he could mend it by traveling in the New 
World, as much as possible in the open air. It is probable that he 
suffered from some form of tuberculosis. We do not know how the 
experiment terminated. In Princeton the visitor prepared for his 
journey by fitting out two wagons, in one of which he proposed to 
ride himself, and in the other, to transport the elaborate equipment 
which he deemed necessary for the journey. With the animals 
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necessary to move these vehicles and a numerous retinue of 
servants, the cavalcade, when it set out, must have presented an 
imposing appearance. 

The elder Paul Tulane invited his youthful cousin to accom- 
pany him on the proposed journey, probably as interpreter as well 
as companion. The itinerary lay through Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. The 
party traveled slowly and halted frequently at places of interest. 
Judge Tulane carried letters of introduction to various prominent 
men, who seem to have vied with one another in extending to him 
and his young companion a cordial Southern welcome. Among 
those whose guests they became may be mentioned Henry Clay 
and Andrew Jackson. The former, recently back from Europe 
and the signing of the treaty of Ghent, entertained them at his 
hospitable home in Lexington, Kentucky. Jackson received them 
with stately hospitality at the Hermitage, his superb estate near 
Nashville, Tennessee. This was the visit which is supposed to 
have done so much to form Paul Tulane’s manners and character. 
That this is unlikely has already been pointed out, but it did serve 
to fix his political ideas. From that time on till his death he liked 
to call himself a Jacksonian Democrat. 


This long, desultory journey seems to have put an end to 
Paul’s formal education, such as it was. There is no record of his — 
ever again attending school but insofar as the development of his 
mind and character was concerned, the three years which he spent 
in his cousin’s society, wandering through the South, were in the 
highest degree beneficial. The elder Tulane was a man of fine 
education and wide experience of life, and the hours spent in his - 
society, as the two travelled slowly along the quiet country roads, 
were fruitful in lessons which the younger man never forgot. 
Otherwise the only incident in this interesting experience of which 
we know, is that, while passing through Alabama, young Paul was 
struck by the commercial possibilities of Huntsville, and for a 
moment entertained the idea of settling there; a project which, 
however, was set aside when he became acquainted with New Or- 
leans and the superior facilities to make a fortune afforded by that 
busy city, then at the inception of that marvellously prosperous 
period which came to an end only with the Civil War. | 


This momentous journey came to an end in 1821. / Apparently 
the travellers returned directly from New Orleans to Princeton. 
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There, no doubt, the younger Paul threshed out with his family the 
question of his future. It must have been then that he made the 
decision to return to the Southern city and go into business there. 
What became of the elder Paul we do not know. Presumably, he 
returned to France. Let us hope that those three years of life in 
the American wilderness exerted a beneficial effect upon his health. 


It is to be regretted that no record survives to acquaint us in 
detail with Paul Tulane’s first experiences in the city with which 
his subsequent history is so intimately identified. According to 
an apparently trustworthy tradition he came to New Orleans, not 
as so frequently asserted in his published biographies, to seek em- 
ployment, but to take over an already established business founded 
by his brother Louis. It seems that the latter was something of a 
family problem. Some years previously when his father went to 
France for what proved to be a lengthy visit Louis was left in 
charge of his affairs in the United States. He mismanaged them 
sadly. When the elder Tulane returned, he found that as a result 
of his son’s carelessness and incompetence his fortune had been 
seriously depleted. Naturally, he took Louis to task and an un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour ensued, at the end of which the 
righteously indignant parent ordered the young man out of the 
house. 


It is not clear that the paternal wrath continued unmollified 
for long. Although Louis left Princeton and did not return for 
many years, he seems to have started out in possession of sufficient 
means to journey comfortably through the southern part of the 
United States, eventually settling in New Orleans. It seems rea- 
sonably to infer that his father relented sufficiently to supply him 
with the funds necessary for such extensive travel; or perhaps, with 
that stern sense of justice so often found in French families where 
similar situations have arisen, the irate parent turned over to the 
unrepentant prodigal that share of the family fortune which he 
might, in the course of nature, expect to inherit and it was with 
this fund that the wanderer defrayed his expenses by the way, and 
upon arriving in New Orleans set up in business. 


Louis’s venture prospered from the start. His scheme was to 
buy from the Indians who were then numerous in the territory 
adjacent to New Orleans the furs which they were eager to sell at 
a low price and which subsequently exported to Europe, could be 
sold at a handsome profit. But Louis was naturally unfit for a 
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business life, and was soon tempted by the prospect of gain and 
adventure elsewhere. He therefore proposed to transfer his busi- 
ness to his brother, Paul; and Paul, shrewd trader that he was, 
seems to have gladly consented to the arrangement. It is not un- 
likely that this project was broached during Paul’s-visit to New 
Orleans in the company of his cousin, the judge; nor is it improb- 
able that on the younger man’s return to Princeton the wisdom of 


this step was duly debated, and perhaps the father, who seems | 


to have been himself always quick to perceive and appraise busi- 
ness opportunities, endorsed the plan and provided whatever capi- 
tal may have been required. The only ground we have for this 
supposition is the visits which the senior Tulane subsequently paid 
to New Orleans which doubtless were prompted by his interest in 
his son’s enterprise. As for Louis, he left New Orleans, migrated to 
northern Alabama, and settled on the banks of the Coosa river. We 
need not concern ourselves with his subsequent career. 


It was in November, 1822 that Paul Tulane took up his resi- 
dence permanently in New Orleans. In some ways the moment 
could not have been more inauspicious for the beginning of a great 
mercantile career. An epidemic of yellow fever had swept through 
the city during the previous summer. Scores had perished, and 
hundreds had fled from the stricken town and were still absent. 
It is possible that these conditions had something to do with hasten- 
ing Louis’s departure but it illustrates the difference between the 
two men that Paul Tulane should have chosen to locate in the South- 
ern metropolis at the very moment when his brother was abandon- 
ing it. The situation may be inferred from a remark made by Paul 
Tulane many years later to the effect that employment was tragical- 
ly easy to obtain in the stricken city, so many were the positions 
made vacant by death or abandonment. 


There was at first little for the newcomer to do. He spent 
much time strolling along the wharves or visiting the auction rooms 
which then abounded in the city. He seems to have been quick to 
perceive opportunities for profit. He was especially impressed by 
the sight of goods piled on the levee or in warehouses which’ had 
not been claimed by the consignee, or had been hurriedly discharged 
from vessels, the crews of which feared to remain in the pestilence- 
ridden city. This merchandise was being offered for sale under 
orders to dispose of it at any price. Tulane made several ad- 
vantageous investments in this connection. 
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One day as the youthful merchant was idling in an auction 
room, he saw a large quantity of soap offered for sale. Tulane 
thought it worth from eight to nine cents a pound. He bid two 
cents up to a total of $150. What he thus obtained was only a 
fraction of the entire lot, and the auctioneer urged him to take the 
remainder, but Tulane had invested all of his available capital. 
“That does not matter,” replied the auctioneer; “bid in the rest, 
and I will see you ‘protected.’” The young man consented; he 
became the somewhat embarrassed owner of a vast quantity of soap 
which he later confessed he did not know exactly what to do with; 
but the auctioneer was as good as his word, and a few days later, 
resold the whole consignment, and after deducting a substantial 
commission, handed Tulane nine hundred dollars as his profit. 


On another occasion Tulane learned that a quantity of very 
fine blankets had been soaked with sea water in a storm while in 
transit from New York to New Orleans. After they had been un- 
loaded from the ship at its destination, they were offered at a 
portwarden sale. Tulane bid them in at a low price. He spread 
them out to dry in Congo Square in a then remote and little fre- 
quented part of the city. A few days later he disposed of them at 
a profit of over six hundred percent. In later years when Tulane 
related this story, he added “that was the best day’s work I ever 
did.” But as a matter of fact he did many days’ work in these 
initial weeks of his career when the returns were very little less 
remarkable. 


Had Paul Tulane been content to continue along the line 
marked out by his brother he would no doubt have become a 
wealthy and influential citizen of New Orleans, but it is doubtful 
if he would have acquired what for those days was an enormous 
fortune and a position among the foremost business men of the 
United States. That he was able to achieve so remarkable a suc- 
cess was due to the opportunity which presented itself very soon 
after he took up his residence permanently in the city. This came 
with the introduction in this country of ready-made clothing for 
men. It will be remembered that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century men’s garments were still fabricated as they always 
had been, by hand by tailors, and every suit was an individual 
creation. But about the time that Paul Tulane went into business 
the idea arose of making men’s clothing by “machinery” in large 
quantities and selling it at relatively reduced prices: The change 
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was attended by at least one unexpected and undesirable conse- 
quence—the tailor who had so long been a respectable and even 
indispensable member element in the industrial set-up, lost caste 
and subsided into the comparatively ignoble position which he 
occupies today. 

Another curious effect was the modification which ensued in 
our concept of styles for the sterner sex. For, long after the ready- 
made goods had become popular, a prejudice prevailed against the 
creases which now-a-days are regarded as so essential to elegance 
in masculine attire. Gentlemen who then prided themselves upon 
their sartorial correctness were careful to avoid all such character- 
istics which were the hall marks of the cheaper and therefore less 
desirable kind of clothing. The creases were due to the fact that 
ready-made clothing had to be baled under pressure when shipped 
from the factory. A striking example of the difference in style is 
afforded by Hart’s famous statue of Henry Clay in Lafayette 
Square in New Orleans where the Kentucky statesman is represent- 
ed in a suit guiltless of the creases without which nowadays no 
equally distinguished personage would venture to present himself 
in respectable society. 


Paul Tulane perceived at once the possibilities of the new 
method of making clothing for his sex. Apparently he was the first 
man to do so in the South, if not the first in the whole country. 
The tradition is that he invented the processes by which mass pro- 
duction was made possible in this field, but that seems scarcely 
possible. At any rate he speedily became the largest operator in 
this particular branch of industry and realized enormous profits 
from the business which he built up from about 1826 onward. In 
that year he took into his confidence a New Orleans tailor named 
Baldwin whose business was probably declining as a result of the 
innovations which were being made in his trade and who was eager 
to embark upon a more remunerative occupation; or perhaps Bald- 
win brought to Tulane’s attention the new processes about which 
men in his business would naturally be better informed than one 
in the field to which till this time Tulane had limited himself. He 
and Tulane were already close friends. They formed a partnership 
under the name of Paul Tulane and Company. Baldwin was to 
supervise the manufacture and Tulane was to handle the sale of 
the goods. 


Apparently at this point Tulane withdrew altogether from the 
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fur business, if indeed he had ever seriously occupied himself with 
it. He seems also to have given up the premises where Louis 
Tulane had inaugurated his enterprise, because he and Baldwin 
rented a building on Canal street in which to install the “ma- 
chinery” required for their new venture. Just what “machinery” 
was needed we do not know, but we can be very certain that it in 
no way resembled the elaborate equipment now employed in the 
factories where men’s clothing is produced. It is probable that the 
references to machinery in Tulane’s time must be understood in 
a very narrow sense. What was doubtless meant was the systematic 
duplication of garments according to a few fixed patterns, rather 
than the needs of individual purchasers, and it may be that most 
of the work if not all of it, continued to be done for a long time by 
hand. If so, Tulane’s innovations were more in the way of mass 
production of what we may call handwork, than the mechanical 
production of the goods. Howe’s invention of the sewing machine 
was still twenty years in the future. 


The success of the new firm was so great that the partners 
were soon compelled to enlarge their facilities with the result that 
a building on Levee street (now Decatur) was taken over. This 
was the first of a series of moves necessitated by the rapidly ex- 
panding business. The precise location of Tulane’s first place of 
business in New Orleans cannot now be ascertained. Our only 
information is that it was situated “on Canal street between Char- 
tres and Decatur,” and hence not far from the Mississippi river. 
It was from this place that the firm moved to Levee street in 1824. 
They occupied a building at number 20 and a little later expanded 
into the two adjoining structures. None of these places exists 
today. They were pulled down to make way for the present United 
States Customhouse. According to the city directory of 1824 Paul 
Tulane and Company were engaged in the “hat, shoe and clothing” 
business. In 1830 they moved nearer to Canal street to No. 5 
Levee, but this building which also stood upon the site where the 
Customhouse now rears its massive walls, was demolished long ago. 


There probably have never been such opportunities for gain as 
were presented in New Orleans at the time when Paul Tulane lo- 
cated here. Much of his success was undoubtedly due to his courage 
and enterprise, but much of it must be attributed also to that good 
luck without which no really notable business undertaking has ever 
been carried to conspicuous success. Tulane arrived in New Orleans 
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just when the steamboat was beginning to assert itself as the chief 
means of transportation on the Mississippi river. The swift devel- 
opment of steamboating was attended by an unparalleled expansion 
of business all along the course of the vast stream. From 1824 to 
the outbreak of the Civil War, New Orleans was the center through 
which all the activities of the Mississippi Valley ebbed and flowed. 
To its wharves came the products of the immense territory watered 
by the river and its tributaries; from New Orleans the valley de- 
rived every article that it drew from the outside world. The mer- 
chants of New Orleans grew rich with a rapidity which staggers 
credulity. It is said that by the year 1828 Paul Tulane was worth | 
over $150,000—equivalent in present day values to two or three 
times that sum. Nor was he exceptional. The rapid rise to wealth 
of Maunsell White will be recalled and before him, of John Mc- 
Donogh and Alexander Milne. The situation was not unlike that 
which existed in Panama in the hectic days when De Lesseps was 
trying to build the Canal; men risked their lives as well as their 
money but if they survived the diseases which periodically ravaged 
the community, the chances of success were all in their favor. 


In Tulane’s case all favorable circumstances were augmented 
by the fact that he had hit upon something new, something which 
met a genuine need, something for which there was an inexhaustible 
market. It is probable that for a quarter of a century he clothed 
the entire masculine population of the lower Mississippi Valley, | 
in so far as men there and then went in for other raiment than the 
peltry coat and coonskin cap which the hardier frontiersmen liked 
to wear. Tulane’s goods were rapidly and widely distributed; the 
idea of cheap, ready-made clothing appealed to the imagination of 
the people; it had democratic implications which were probably not 
without their attractions; and it placed within the reach even of 
the remotest wilderness dandy the opportunity to array himself 
according to the latest mode. What wonder then that Tulane and 
Baldwin worked overtime in their shop in New Orleans? What 
wonder that they enlarged their equipment from year to year? 
What wonder that money rolled into the tills faster even than the 
partners could find means to invest it? Theirs was an extraor- 
dinary opportunity—one which could fall only to a single individual 
—or, in this case, to a single firm—only once in a century and that 
only in a special place. 

It must be remembered also that Tulane added new wares to 
his list from time to time. By 1828 he was not only selling boots 
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and shoes, but a great variety of other leather articles—saddlery, 
harness, belting, etc. For these goods there was also an active 
demand throughout the Mississippi Valley. The facilities for dis- 
tribution which worked so admirably with reference to clothing 
served equally well for these additional goods. From these new 
ventures Tulane reaped new rewards. He put every resource of 
- mind and body into the development of the business. It grew by 
leaps and bounds. But let us not forget that he was singularly and 
uniquely favored by a combination of circumstances which in all 
probability can never recur—certainly not in the Deep South. It 
would perhaps be saying too much to assert that Tulane’s success 
would have come inevitably to any man who happened to occupy 
his position in time and space, but it is undeniably true that all of 
the fine qualities which he possessed—the patience, industry, fore- 
sight, and economy inherited from his Huguenot forefathers—would 
have been fruitless, or at least have been immeasurably less profit- 
able under any other circumstances. 

As Tulane’s business grew it became necessary to establish 
closer relations with the sources of material and with that end in 
view he and Baldwin opened a plant in Plainfield, New Jersey. 
This town was already a manufacturing center of considerable im- 
portance. It was very advantageously located for the purposes 
which Tulane and Baldwin had in view, but it does not seem proba- 
ble, as has sometimes been said, that the factory erected by them 
was the chief agency in the development of the city and the nucleus 
of its prosperity. We do not know the date at which this enterprise 
was launched but it must have been prior to the year 1830. A new 
corporation under the title of Tulane, Baldwin and Company was 
formed, and Baldwin took over the superintendency of this estab- 
lishment. He left New Orleans to take up his residence in New 
Jersey. 

In Plainfield were manufactured the various sizes of men’s 
clothing that Tulane sold in New Orleans. This could be done more 
cheaply there than in the South because of the proximity of Plain- 
field to the New England cloth mills. Moreover, Plainfield was 
fairly close to New York from which port the bales of garments 
were dispatched to New Orleans by sea. Ultimately it became de- 
sirable that the firm should have an outlet in New York City and 
Baldwin was transferred to that center. Not long after he seems 
to have withdrawn from partnership with Tulane, probably because 
the latter declined to accede to Baldwin’s reiterated requests that 
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he abandon his New Orleans commitments and locate in the larger 
city. Baldwin made a very large fortune and his descendants are 
said to be wealthy and prominent in New York at the present time. 


In 1832 Tulane transferred his business to a building at No. 
23 Chartres street, maintaining, however, a branch at No. 5 Levee 
street where he put a nephew, Victor Tulane, in charge. Four 
years later, however, he closed the latter place and concentrated 
his interests at the newer site. In 1840 he moved to No. 16 Chartres 
where he remained till 1859. In that year the commercial center 
of the city had definitely fixed itself in the district above Canal 
street, a fact which compelled the veteran merchant to make one 
final move—this time to No. 74 Gravier street where he continued | 
to do business till the outbreak of the Civil War. 


All of these buildings with the exception of those on Levee 
street exist today substantially as they were in the epoch when 
Tulane knew them. No. 23 Chartres street now bears the municipal 
number 131; No. 28 Chartres is now No. 138; and No. 16 Chartres 
is now 118. They are all structures of an almost identical type, 
four stories high with three windows on each of the upper stories, 
totally devoid of architectural pretension, as grimly.and uncom- 
promisingly utilitarian as one would expect from the character of 
the man who erected them. Some alterations have been made since 
his time on the ground floor of each structure save at No. 118 which 
stands at the present moment exactly as it was, except that the 
staircase which formerly opened directly upon the sidewalk, has 
been brought to the rear of the building and an elevator installed 
in its place. No. 23 Chartres street has been altered to include the 
ground floor of the adjacent building and both of them are now 
occupied as an auction mart. The building at No. 74 Gravier street 
is now numbered 424. It is situated between Magazine and Tchoup- 
itoulas streets in a section redolent of coffee; for this is where many 
of the New Orleans coffee brokers now have their offices. In Tu- 
lane’s time it was the cotton factors who had their offices here. 
The building, a plain three story brick building, remains substan- 
tially as he left it. 

The interest which attaches to these various edifices is not 
merely commercial but personal; for it appears that Tulane not only 
kept shop in them, but made his home therein. According to a fam- 
ily legend which is perhaps only too well founded, Tulane in erect- 
ing the various structures occupied by him in New Orleans, was 
careful to provide on the topmost floor of each an apartment for 
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himself. This was not altogether inconsistent with New Orleans 
customs where from the inception of the city’s commercial activi- 
ties, it had been the wont of bankers and brokers as well as mer- 
chants and shop-keepers, to reside above their places of business. 
But this custom was dying out in Tulane’s time. Persons of his 
wealth and importance preferred to dwell in spacious mansions in 
the midst of ample gardens in quarters of the town remote from the 
scenes of their business activities. Tulane’s preference for quarters 
in the heart of the town was not viewed everywhere with approval. 
That, however, did not disturb the object of the popular disapproba- 
tion. Tulane was wholly indifferent to New Orleans society, be- 
longed to none of the clubs, seldom or never paid visits. He was 
completely absorbed in business. All of his waking hours were 
devoted to affairs. He took his meals in the restaurants which 
then abounded in the center of the city. In New Orleans he was 
abstemious to the point of niggardliness in all of his habits, content 
to have in his living rooms only the absolutely necessary furniture, 
desiring only those garments required by the weather, consuming 
only the food needed to maintain his body in health and strength. 
For more than this he seems to have had no desire. : 


In spite of his austere mode of life, Tulane seems to have ex- 
perienced a very human need of companionship and tried to satisfy 
it by bringing down to New Orleans successive nephews who lived 
with him and whom he tried to develop into business men with a 
view to have them eventually inherit his business. Allusion has 
already been made to his nephew Victor who shared his New Or- 
leans quarters till 1838. In 1842 Tulane sent for another nephew, 
Frank Tulane, who resided with him from that year till 1846. Five 
years later, Horatio B. Tulane, a third nephew, came to act as clerk 
and companion to his uncle. Horatio lodged with him in the apart- 
ment over No. 16 Chartres street and remained there in charge of 
the store when his uncle took up his residence in Gravier street in 
1859. That these successive importations did not have altogether 
the results which Paul Tulane anticipated was not his fault. For 
one reason or another, these young men disappointed the hopes 
which he entertained for them and the fairly rapid way in which 
they alternated in his domestic setup indicates how efficiently the 
tests to which they were subjected demonstrated their unfitness for 
the mode of life intended for them by their exacting relative. 


- Something of Tulane’s attitude in this regard may be gauged 
from an anecdote which has come down to us from the time when 
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one of these nephews, Louis Bates, was living with him in New 
Orleans. Louis was young and the splendor of life in the prodigal 
and dissolute city fascinated him. He was amazed to find that his 
uncle, although admittedly. one of the richest men in the community, 
was satisfied with the meager accommodations available over his 
shop; that when he went to the theater—which was seldom—he 
took a seat in the cheapest part of the house. Probably in these 
things Tulane not merely gratified his own taste, but wished to set — 
an example of economy for his young relative to follow. He 
preached to him continually the virtue of economy. One night as 
they were returning to their home in Chartres street, they passed 
a fruitstand where some apples were offered for sale at five cents 
each. Paul stopped and looked at the fruit for several moments, 
and then asked young Bates if he would like to have some. Nat- 
urally the lad answered in the affirmative. Paul made a gesture 
as though to purchase; then he paused and said: “Now, if I buy 
those apples, they will cost ten cents. That means I must earn two 
dollars, and put those dollars out at interest for one year, before 
they can return the sum that I would be spending.” With that he 
returned his purse to his pocket and Louis went appleless to their 
lodgings—one fears not so much disposed to profit by the excellent 
lesson which he had just received, as resentful at missing a treat. 


In the early years of Tulane’s residence in New Orleans, the 
nature of his business required of him a great deal of travel. It 
was necessary for him to visit the dealers up and down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley with whom he expected to establish a lasting con- 
nection. He also made frequent journeys to the regions occupied. 
by the Indians in Louisiana and Mississippi. The celebrated Indian 
chieftain, Greenwood Leflore, who was head of the Choctaw nation 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, was very friendly with 
Tulane and dealt with him on a large scale. Leflore usually made 
his purchases in New Orleans in person. On one occasion when he 
visited the city with a number of his tribespeople, the squaws were 
much pleased with the sidesaddles which they were shown in Tu- 
lane’s store. The chief announced that he would take the entire 
lot—some forty in all. Tulane desired to retain a few in stock, but 
Leflore would have all or none. Then merely “to bluff him,” as 
Tulane phrased it, in relating the anecdote, he set a price of $18 
each, which was three times what he would otherwise have expected 
to get for these articles. Leflore paid the money without a moment’s 
hesitation. | 
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Moreover, Tulane’s travels took him at tolerably regular in- 
tervals to Princeton, Plainfield, and New York. He seems gener- 
ally to have made these long and difficult journeys on horseback. 
Returning from Princeton on one occasion he went via Louisville, 
Kentucky, under circumstances so strenuous that, long afterwards, 
he told his friend and confidential agent, Strong, that “the soles of 
[his] boots were worn away by the stirrups.”’ He seems generally 
to have travelled alone. Nor were these trips devoid of excitement, 
if we can judge from a passage in a letter to a correspondent in 
Princeton, dated 1836, in which Tulane catalogues some of the 
experiences through which he had just passed. He says: 


I have been wandering all over the country. I have been 
where fever raged, and sickness reduced me to nothing—I have 
been within five miles of Indian Wars—have been near dying— 
have been on’ board Steam Boats that have run a foul of sloops 
and collapsed boilers. I have passed six times within 10 miles 
of Princeton, but travelling at the rate of 20 miles an hour. I 
have been to Niagara. ... I have been to murder, Death, Births, 
Marriages, and witnessed two duels. I have done all things 
and have been everywhere. 


In 1840 Tulane felt that he was entitled to a vacation and de- 
cided to spend it among his relatives in France. Apparently he 
was accompanied by his father; although, according to another 
story, the elder Tulane had already gone to France, and one of the 
motives for Paul’s voyage was to join his parent in Tours. At that 
time Paul’s fortune was estimated at $500,000. The disposition of 
his rapidly expanding wealth seems to have been a topic discussed 
’ in considerable detail between the two men. Paul had a deep affec- 
tion for his father and a great deal of confidence in his business 
ability, and no doubt had previously profited by his advice, when, 
as we have elsewhere noted, the old gentleman visited New Orleans. 
This intimate relationship gave rise to an incident which had an 
important influence upon the younger man’s subsequent history. 


During their stay in Tours, Louis Tulane proposed that they 
should make a trip down the Loire on one of the barges in use on 
that river, travelling by day and tying up to the bank at night—an 
easy and delightful sort of voyage which is still enjoyed by leisurely 
tourists. They spent some time in Nantes. Subsequently father 
and son went to Bordeaux where they took ship to return to the 
United States. Referring to these two cities in a conversation long 
years afterwards, Tulane said he was deeply impressed by the deso- 
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lation which prevailed there. “I saw,” said Tulane, recalling this 
curious experience, “the gates of warehouses hanging by one hinge, 
and a cobbler patching old shoes in a room in a noble mansion—a 
mansion which was almost a palace. . . . When that journey was 
over, I asked my father why he had selected a route so sad in many 
of its aspects. ‘For a purpose, my son,’ he replied. ‘Nantes and 
Bordeaux were built up by the West India trade. The abolition of 
slavery there destroyed them. You will see New Orleans, which, 
like them, is dependent on slavery, fall into like circumstances. 


When you go home, look to it that you do not risk all of your for- 
tune there.’ ”’ 


Subsequently, when the matter again came up for considera- 
tion, the elder man reiterated his warning in a still more solemn 
manner. “Paul,” he said, “I understand that you have become a 
rich man; that you are worth nearly, if not all of a half million 
dollars. Now, my son, you have seen in Nantes and Bordeaux what 
New Orleans will some day be. The insurrection in Santo Domingo 
caused the ruin of our family, which had established itself there. 
They could not be induced to believe that their fortunes could be 
lost, or that they themselves might be murdered. ... Slavery will 
be destroyed, and New Orleans will be ruined. Let me urge you not 
to invest your capital in that city.” 


Paul was deeply impressed by this prediction, and from this 
time on, diverted more and more of his wealth away from New 
Orleans and invested it in the North. He was, however, deeply 
attached to the city of his adoption, and loath to sever his connec- 
tion with it. Besides it was not easy for a business man to abandon 
such extensive commitments as he had made in the Southern capi- 
tal. Nevertheless, from this time until he finally withdrew alto- 
gether from New Orleans, more than thirty years later, he sys- 
tematically alternated his residence between New Orleans and 
Princeton, spending his winters in the South and his summers in 
the North. In 1847 on the death of his father, he inherited the 
family property at Cherry Valley. This included “a large part of 
a tract of five hundred acres, forming a portion of Malou’s estate, 
lying on both sides of the Blawenburgh road ... north of Cedar 
Grove.” Here stood the old Malou mansion. The building was en- 
deared to its new owner by many precious associations. The super- 
vision of the property furnished Tulane with additional reasons for 
frequent and prolonged visits to his native place. For ten years 
he spent every summer in the Malou house. No doubt, as he wan- 
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dered over the paternal acres, or sat in the spacious rooms in the 
old mansion, his thoughts often turned to its former masters; and 
that, no doubt, had its part in the momentous decision which he 
_ was about to make. 


The life of Paul Tulane divides almost with the exactitude of — 
a well-constructed play, into two acts. The first is staged in New : 
Orleans and has for argument the building-up of his business and 
the acquisition of his huge fortune. The second has Princeton for 
a scene, and now the protagonist is an aging gentleman living in 
retirement, surrounded by his books, and busying himself with 
rural pursuits and the practice of philanthropy. It seems likely 
that Tulane began to plan his withdrawal from active life and his 
retreat to Princeton as early as 1857. In that year, anticipating 
his change of residence, he purchased another and more appropriate 
dwelling near the center of the town. The Malou place was all very 
well for a summer resort, but after all, it was situated on the out- 
skirts of Princeton, in a declining neighborhood and had other 
obvious disadvantages as an all-the-year-round home. Accordingly, 
in the year mentioned, Tulane disposed of it and transferred his 
household goods to the comfortable stone mansion described in the 


opening paragraphs of this essay. 


The new domicile was known in Princeton as the Stockton 
Place. It fronts on the main road leading into Princeton from the 
west, about half-a-mile from the University. It has changed little 
if at all since Tulane’s day. After his death it passed into the hands 
of a family named Armour, by whom porches and verandahs were 
added, and the exterior to that extent altered, but the interior has 
been left much as Tulane knew it. It is a substantial, two-story 
structure of hewn stone, containing eight or ten rooms, as plain and 
unassuming as Tulane himself. The master occupied a bedroom 
on the second floor at the corner of the building farthest from the 
road. 


Tulane bought the place from Edward Stockton, a greatgrand- 
son of that Richard Stockton who was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, by whom it was erected somewhere 
about the time of the Revolutionary War. The house has a long 
and interesting history which, however, need not detain us here. 
When Tulane acquired it the mansion stood in the midst of exten- 
sive, well-tilled fields at one corner of the great Stockton estate of 
Constitution Hill. Tulane, who had a taste for farming, and in- 
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herited from his father an interest in the breeding of livestock, used 
for these purposes the greater part of the thirty-four acres which 
went with the residence. But immediately around the building he 
planted tasteful gardens and laid out green, inviting lawns. To 
the general attractiveness of his new home, many of his visitors 
have borne admiring testimony. 


Tulane’s manner of life in his Northern home was singularly 
in contrast with that which he observed in New Orleans. In Prince- 
ton he maintained a modest state not unbecoming a person of 
his wealth and importance. Ostentation was foreign to Tulane’s 
temperament. We cannot imagine him comfortable in surround- 
ings which a multimillionaire of the present day, possessed of Tu- 
lane’s means would deem appropriate if not essential to his well- 
being. His life at the Stockton Place (for so the mansion continued 
to be known even after it had passed into Tulane’s hands) was 
marked by his habitual simplicity and moderation; but it was lux- 
urious indeed, compared with the undeniably sordid character of 
his surroundings in New Orleans. 


It would be impossible to reconcile these mutually contradictory 
aspects of Tulane’s life if we did not recognize that he never re- 
garded himself as other than a transient in New Orleans—his real 
home was in Princeton. From the beginning he knew that when 
he had massed what he regarded as a competency, he would retire 
to spend his old age in the peaceful and aristocratic surroundings 
of that fine old colonial town. He had the true Frenchman’s devo- 
tion to his native place. Although in his old age he used to boast 
that he had eaten fifty-one Fourth of July dinners in New Orleans 
and was as ardent a supporter as any of the typically Southern 
doctrine of state rights, he was at heart a Northerner. He loved 
New Orleans and resented any aspersion cast upon the fair fame 
of the city, even defending its record for health at a time when it 
was notorious throughout the world for the epidemics of yellow 
fever which periodically decimated its population. Nevertheless, 
he never struck roots into the community. 


Another circumstance which helps to explain his singularly 
aloof and solitary life in New Orleans was his deep and sincere re- 
ligious conviction. He was, if anything, more intensely a Huguenot 
than his far-off Gallic ancestors had ever been. It was impossible 
for his stern Calvinistic temper, punctiliously honest and straight- 
forward in all of its manifestations, to adapt itself to the gay, 
reckless, extravagant and dissolute life which prevailed in the city 
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in his time. The amusements which attracted his acquaintances 
were repugnant tohim. Year by year he withdrew more completely 
into himself and let himself be absorbed more and more in the 
routine of business, looking on perhaps curiously but certainly dis- 
approvingly at a social spectacle which offended all the principles 
to him most dear: 


In Princeton on the other hand he found an environment ex- 
actly suited to his habit of mind. One of the reasons which induced 
him to purchase the Stockton house was its proximity to the resi- 
dence of his old friends, the Olden family. They seem to have 
shared many of Tulane’s tastes and prejudices. Their society was 
a source of constant pleasure to him. Although it is said that 
Tulane did not react very cordially to the particular brand of Cal- 
vinism then in vogue at the College, he was on the whole very 
favorably disposed°towards that institution. He rightly regarded 
it as a potent influence on behalf of morals and religion. Never- 
theless, he made no effort to identify himself socially with the 
faculty of the College. His aloof attitude in this regard has been 
regarded as the “eccentricity” of a haughty and perhaps rather 
purse-proud old man; but it can be attributed with much greater 
probability to a sort of pathetic humility on the part of one who, 
conscious of the defects in his own early education, hesitated to 
intrude upon those whom he regarded as intellectually his superiors. 


The reasons why Princeton society, otherwise, did not attract 
him are not so clear. He made no attempt to enter its charmed 
precincts nor can it be said that Princeton society made any ad- 
vances towards the town’s richest and probably most powerful citi- 
zen. It may be that Princeton, dominated then by the College, as 
nowadays by the University, regarded all those outside of the aca- 
demic circle as unworthy of notice. Mingled with that sentiment, 
too, was doubtless the scorn which in the middle of the last century 
was felt in small, provincial communities for persons who had risen 
to affluence “in trade”; while in Tulane’s case this prejudice may 
well have been complicated by the fact that he was a “foreigner’”’. 
At all events the result was loss on both sides. Tulane was well 
worth knowing and Princeton social life, if it was as delightful 
then as it is at the present day, had much to give to a man of 
Tulane’s solitary and sensitive nature. 


In the midst of his preparations for removing from New Or- 
leans, Tulane was surprised by the Civil War. In spite of his 
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father’s prognostications and his own acceptance of them as veri- 
fiable in an indefinite future, he had never really admitted to him- 
self the possibility that the break between North and South would 
occur in his own lifetime. He had, therefore, proceeded to dis- 
embarrass himself of his responsibilities in a leisurely manner, 
endeavoring to wind up his affairs in the most profitable manner 
possible. Consequently, when the crisis came it caught him in an 
exceedingly awkward position. He had gone north on business 
early in the fateful year of 1861 and now with hostilities begun, 
it was questionable whether he would be able to get back to New 
Orleans. Yet his presence there was urgent if he were to save 
even a fragment of the extensive investments which he still had in 
that city. Happily at this juncture an old friend, Charles Olden, 
was governor of New Jersey and to him Tulane had recourse in 
his perplexity. Olden had great influence in Washington and used 
it to procure passes for Tulane to cross the Federal lines. Once in- 
side of the Confederacy he had no difficulty in getting to New 
Orleans. He was known to be a resident of that city; he made no 
secret of his support of the Southern theories regarding state 
rights and abolition; and in that way he succeeded in returning to 
New Orleans in the nick of time. 


Events followed fast upon each other. Tulane dared not leave 
the city. There he remained for more than a year. At last New 
Orleans fell into the hands of the Federal forces under Farragut 
and Butler and facilities were again available for free movement 
North and South. Tulane was hard hit by the war. He estimated 
his losses at $1,200,000, most of which represented profits un- 
realized because of the almost complete cessation of business in 
the unhappy city. For some years previous to the catastrophe 
Tulane had invested extensively in real estate and this, of course, 
survived intact but the income therefrom was seriously impaired. 
Previous to the war his revenue from this source was $56,000; in 
1882 when some degree of prosperity had returned to the war- 
stricken community, the amount which Tulane derived arerrom 
was about $36,000. 


Tulane’s sympathy with the Southern cause was not strong 
enough, however, to lead him to take up arms in its defense. He 
was, in fact, beyond the age for military service. He had, more- 
over, strong feelings as to the wholesale murder which we dignify 
by the name of war. That kind of thing was incompatible with the 
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religious views which he cherished so ardently. But precisely the 
contrary was true with regard to works of beneficence and to these 
Tulane seems to have devoted himself with tireless diligence and 
boundless generosity during the whole of his enforced detention 
in the desolate city. He was especially interested in the women’s 
organizations which sprang up in numbers in New Orleans almost 
at the inception of the war. Their object was to succor the families 
of soldiers at the front. The condition of these people was often 
heart-rending. One of the organizations to which Tulane con- 
tributed munificently was the “Ladies of Providence’. No record 
remains of the work of this society nor, indeed, of any of the others; 
but that they did a great deal to relieve distress may be taken for 
granted and Tulane’s participation in these labors constitutes one 
of the finest episodes in his long and useful career. 


It was not till the year 1873 that Tulane was at last able to put 
his affairs in a state where it became possible for him to carry out 
his long-deferred plan of retiring to Princeton. In that year he 
left New Orleans never to return. His interests there were com- 
petently cared for by Robert H. Thorn who had long been his book- 
keeper and whom he constituted his agent and attorney in 1858, in 
connection with the liquidation of the firm of Paul Tulane & Com- 
pany which took place in that year; and later on, after Thorn’s 
death, by P. N. Strong. After 1873 Tulane had no commitments in 
New Orleans except his real estate. It was the business of these 
gentlemen to see to the upkeep and renting of the property. In 
Princeton also from this time forward Tulane’s activities were 
restricted to the same field, and he is said to have added largely to 
his fortune by shrewd purchases of lands in and around that little 
city. | 

The picture which we have of the old man in retirement is by 
no means unattractive. We see him entertaining occasional visitors 
with long stories of his early experiences, for with advancing years 
he became quite garrulous and often detained his friends long 

beyond the hour when they desired to leave while he enlarged upon 
the circumstances in which he laid the foundation of his fortune. 
He had a very human relish for the praise which he invited by 
dwelling upon the qualities of shrewdness, fortitude, enterprise and 
persistence which had made him one of the wealthiest men in the 
United States. He liked to argue problems of politics and religion. 
He wrote long letters, sometimes covering twenty or thirty pages 
of foolscap on these subjects. Sometimes he spent whole weeks in 
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the composition of these epistles. What were the reactions of the 
recipients of these letters may be easily imagined. Perhaps it is 
not remarkable that none of them seem to have survived. 


Tulane usually had a secretary living in the house with him, 
whose task it was to assist with the correspondence and look after 
the accounts. He paid these young men fifty dollars a month in 
addition to board and lodging. At one time this position was held 
by Tulane’s nephew Victor. It will be remembered that Victor 
had previously been in his uncle’s employ in New Orleans. He 
seems to have been brought from that city to Princeton expressly 
to take up his work as secretary. He and Tulane seem to have got 
on famously together. In some reminiscences published many years 
later Victor refers with becoming gratitude to the old man’s gen- 
erosity towards him. His only complaint, he adds, was that “too 
many things were given him by his guardian.” Victor remained 
in his uncle’s service till his marriage. The elder Tulane opposed 
the nephew’s matrimonial venture, apparently. not through any ob- 
jection to the lady of his choice, but because he disapproved of 
matrimony. However, finding that Victor was not to be moved 
from his decision, Tulane presented him with a “rather good” farm 
“out west’, and sent the bride and groom away with his blessing. 


Tulane seems to have included the old-fashioned tenet of the 
tithe among his religious ideas. From the time when he began to 
consider himself independently wealthy, he regularly set aside a 
tenth of his income to be spent in charity and in promoting work of 
the Protestant church wherever he happened to be. This, however, 
did not represent the total amount which he annually dedicated to 
philanthropy. In his later years philanthropy came to occupy more 
and more of his leisure. He told a friend at this time that he was 
spending $15,000 a year upon the education of young people. ‘“‘He 
bestowed in various directions large amounts of which no public 
acknowledgment was made,” said the Reverend Mr. Hinsdale in 
the sermon which he preached at Tulane’s funeral, “and which can- 
not be known until the revelation of the day when all secret things 
shall be brought to light.” But Tulane’s generosity was by no 
means indiscriminate. He was capable of refusing a request for 
help in rather acrid terms. He tried to bestow his money in ways 
“which would help and encourage the cooperation of others.” 


Many of the anecdotes which we have about Tulane connect 
with his philanthropic work. One or two of them may be related | 
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here as illustrating his unique methods in this difficult field. After 
he left New Orleans he sent every year the sum of $2300 to his 
agent, Strong, to be distributed to certain public institutions in 
that city in which he took an interest. Mrs. Strong disbursed the 
money in amounts ranging from $100 to $300. In accordance with 
Tulane’s desire she drove with much ceremony in a carriage from 
one place to the other and delivered the money in person and it was 
expected that the recipients would acknowledge the donation in 
appropriate terms in a letter to the aging recluse in Princeton. It 
is of record that Tulane liked to have these letters read to him over 
and over, and would supplement the performance with prolonged 
comments about the beneficiaries, particularly the Sisters of Char- 
ity who were then as now so useful and generous in their work for 
the needy in New Orleans. 


We owe to Mr. Hinsdale the statement that on many occasions 
Tulane advanced sums amounting to $200 or $300 to persons who 
wrote to him asking for a loan to buy tools and animals needed for 
farm work. Hinsdale quotes him as saying of these people: “This 
man (or that man, or whomsoever it might be) or his father used 
to be rich, and owned a large plantation and traded at my store in 
New Orleans. I made a great deal of money by his patronage. He 
has lost everything in the war. I must help him.” These requests 
resulted not in loans, but in gifts. It was Tulane’s idea that in this 
way he was satisfying a moral debt that he had contracted years 


before. 


One highly characteristic anecdote should also be inserted at 
this point. It has to do with an act of splendid generosity and fine 
gratitude back in Tulane’s early life. In 1836 Tulane fell very ill— 
it is quite likely with the sickness to which he alludes in the letter 
from which we have quoted elsewhere. He went to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and placed himself in the care of the resident physician, 
but finding that he did not improve and fearing that he might die 
in this then remote part of the world, he called in the services of a 
young United States Army surgeon named Goulding. Dr. Goulding 
was very successful in his treatment. Tulane recovered and re- 
turned to New Orleans. He felt that he owed his life to the young 
officer. Goulding was suffering from tuberculosis. At that time 
the one remedy for this malady was travel and a congenial climate. 
Tulane arranged to send the invalid to southern France and pro- 
vided munificently for all his expenses, but hardly had Goulding 
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arrived in New Orleans—in fact, before he could go aboard the 
ship—he died suddenly while sitting on the piazza of his boarding 
house. It was difficult to communicate with the young man’s 
family who resided in Oswego, New York. In those days there was 
no telegraph out of New Orleans and the mails were very slow and 
unreliable. Tulane saw that his protégé was suitably buried; “‘and 
it was remarked at the time that no stranger had ever died in New 
Orleans who received better care or a more respectable funeral.” 


Forty years later when the newspapers throughout the country 
recorded Tulane’s donation to the University which subsequently 
received his name, the relatives of Dr. Goulding learned for the 
first time who their benefactor was. One of them wrote a long 
letter to Tulane expressing the family’s appreciation of what he had 
done. Nothing in his later years seemed to have given the old man 
more pleasure than the receipt of this letter. This, however, was 
only one of many similar communications sent by persons who had 
benefitted from Tulane’s generosity, whom he had forgotten, but 
of whose eventual success it was a great happiness for him to hear. 


The culmination of Tulane’s philanthropic enterprises was, of 
course, the establishment of Tulane University. Although the 
earliest donation directed to that end was not made till 1882, the 
idea seemed to have been germinating in Tulane’s mind at least as 
far back as the year 1821. It will be remembered that in the course 
of his journey through the South in company with his cousin, Judge 
Tulane of Tours, he had passed through Kentucky. Hearing that 
the first steamboat ever to ascend the Ohio River from New Orleans 
was due to arrive at Louisville, the young man obtained his cousin’s 
permission to ride over to that place and witness the historic event. 
When he reached Shippingport, ““My foot,” he said years later, 
when recalling the incident, “was the first on the gangway and the 
deck of the boat.”’ One of the things which attracted his attention 
was the presence on board of a number of Creole planters from 
Louisiana bringing their sons to enter St. Joseph’s College at 
Bardstown, or Transylvania University at Lexington; for there 
were no institutions of learning of corresponding rank where they 
might study in their own state. Tulane was deeply impressed by 
this circumstance. “It seemed a strange thing to me and I remem- 
bered it,” he said; “‘and I had not lived long in Louisiana before I 
thought I would like to see a good college built there where the 
boys might be educated at home.” 
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The realization of this plan did not come for sixty years. It 
was on March 3, 1881, that Tulane’s then secretary, George O. 
Vanderbilt, called on General Randall L. Gibson at the House of 
Representatives in Washington and asked him to come to Prince- 
ton to see Mr. Tulane. Vanderbilt did not know for what purpose 
Tulane desired the interview though he guessed that it had some- 
thing to do with education in Louisiana. This was really the 
moment when Tulane University began to exist. What followed 
can be told best in Senator Gibson’s own words: 


It was not until April 18th that engagements in Washing- 

ton and Louisiana permitted me to visit Princeton. Upon 
presenting myself Mr. Tulane observed that my father had 
been his esteemed friend in early times in Louisiana, and that 
my father-in-law, Mr. R. W. Montgomery, had been the best 
friend he had ever had. He invited me into the library and 
told me that he desired to do something for the education of 
the youth of Louisiana. Taking from his drawer a list of 
properties in New Orleans, he said: “I desire to leave this 
property to you to be devoted to education in Louisiana.” I 
replied that I could not consent to accept a bequest, as the 
relations between us did not justify such a trust, and it might 
be embarrassing, especially as I was in public life. Mr. Tulane 
observed that he would as willingly give me the property as 
‘to will it for this purpose. Thereupon I said that I would 
accept the trust. The next day I sailed for Europe, and while 
in Carlsbad, Germany, projected a plan by which the dona- 
tion was to be put into effect. This plan was submitted to Mr. 
Tulane and met his approval. Accompanying this plan was a 
letter which, with some additions, was accepted by Mr. Tulane. 
It was not until Nov. 30th, 1881, that the plan and paper were 
sent to Dr. T. G. Richardson, with the request that he would 
call into consultation Judge Charles E. Fenner, Judge E. D. 
White, and Mr. Jas. McConnell, who had been designated as 
administrators by Mr. Tulane, and put the whole matter into 
shape according to the laws of Louisiana. Their advice was 
also desired in the selection of additional administrators, and 

for the execution of the trust. 


Tulane’s first donation consisting, as has been said, of his real 
property in New Orleans was valued at about $363,000. He sub- 
sequently made other donations until the amount given by him 
aggregated $1,050,000, yielding an annual revenue of about $75,- 
000. It was his expressed intention to add largely to this sum, 
but as he died intestate, under circumstances which we shall have 
to relate further on in this paper, ¥ purpose, if it were such, was. 
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not carried out. To receive these donations a corporation was set 
up in Louisiana under the title of the Tulane Educational Fund 
which still continues to be the legal custodian and manager of all 
the moneys belonging to Tulane University. It is said that Tulane, 
with the tradition of Princeton University before him from his 
childhood, and with a lifetime interest in education, had in his 
mind from the first, the idea of a university. But in 1884 the state 
of Louisiana, by relinquishing to the administrators of the Tulane 
fund the so-called University of Louisiana, brought about the 
realization of Tulane’s project with a rapidity and in a form of 
which perhaps he had not dreamed. He had no desire to erect a 
monument to himself,—merely, as he said, the “promotion of intel- 
lectual, moral and industrial education”. It was his pious hope 
that “the educational development intended by this gift should 
never antagonize but be in harmony with the great principle of 
Christian truth contained in” the Holy Scriptures. When, there- 
fore, it was proposed to add his name to the title of the University, 
he strenuously objected. He suggested La Salle, DeSoto and Bien- 
ville as more deserving of such commemoration; and it was only 
after prolonged argument that Senator Gibson secured his consent 
and then as a result of a pleasantry—that those heroes were, after 
all, like Cortes and Pizarro, adventurers and soldiers, in no way 
connected with education, and that Tulane was as pretty a name 
as any, to which its bearer assented. 


It would be out of place in this connection to give a detailed 
account of the subsequent history of the institution now known as 
the Tulane University of Louisiana. Tulane with rare wisdom left 
the development of the new institution in the hands of the Board 
of Administrators which he had created. That he was justified 
in his confidence is proven by the regard which that Board has 
shown from the inception of its duties down to the present day, 
for what it has conceived to be the wishes of the founder even 
when unexpressed in document or tradition. Tulane laid down 
three or four broad principles and they have served as a sort of 
fundamental law governing the work that has been done. 
Fortunately he lived long enough to set the seal of his approval 
upon the plans initiated by his appointees. He had a keen insight 
into character and with fifty years’ knowledge of the people of 
New Orleans, it is not remarkable that the Board of Administrators 
as finally constituted represented the best and ablest in the popula- 
tion whose good Tulane desired to promote. They included Randall 
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L. Gibson, Charles E. Fenner, James McConnell, T. G. Richardson, 
M.D., Edward D. White, E. H. Farrar, P. N. Strong, B. M. Palmer, 
D.D., Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., Charles A. Whitney, Samuel 
H. Kennedy, Walter R. Stauffer, Cartwright Eustis, Henry Ginder, 
John T. Hardie, R. M. Walmsley, and William O. Rogers. It may 
be remarked in passing that this extraordinary group did not en- 
tirely disappear till 1920, when with the resignation of Mr. Henry 
Ginder the last one of the men chosen directly by Tulane ceased to 
have a connection with the University. 


Thus it was that from the year 1881 on, life held a new and 
absorbing interest for Paul Tulane. Senator Gibson once quoted 
him as saying: “The University at New Orleans is my child. I 
love our Louisiana boys and girls. From my childhood I have 
looked forward to the day when I would be able to do something for 
their benefit. God has been very kind to me and I hope He will 
bless the undertaking in which I have embarked in Louisiana’’. 
This spirit animated the letters which he addressed from time to 
time to the officers of the University, some of which are still pre- 
served. Writing under the date of February 13, 1886, to Colonel 
William Preston Johnston, president of the University, he rejoices 
in the progress that has been made—that “the boys are learning” 
and the “teachers are in fine spirits.” In another letter he urges 
the desirability of having the Louisiana state legislature enact a 
law exempting the property of the University from taxation, and 
thus officially endorse his “efforts to aid the youth of Louisiana 
in getting an education;”’ an endorsement which, it is needless to 
say, was eventually extended. 


Elsewhere in this correspondence there is a reference to Pro- 
fessor John Ordway who had been placed at the head of the depart- 
ment of biology and of whose “good work” Tulane says he “is very 
proud’. Ordway was a personal friend. Tulane’s letters to the 
Board are full of affectionate references to this delightful man and 
distinguished scientist. It may be interesting to note in passing 
that, fifty-five years later, a grandson of Dr. Ordway, Dr. Arthur 
Ordway Kastler, was a member of the Tulane University medical 
faculty. 


Still another letter hicieeiegias in the archives of Tulane Uni- 
versity, dated 1887, may be mentioned here as illustrating Tulane’s 
constant co-operation with all enterprises which had a cultural 
object in view. It seems that a committee of ladies in New Orleans 
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arranged with Judge Charles Gayarré, the historian, to deliver a 
series of six lectures in Tulane Hall—that being a designation that 
had come, by popular consent, to be applied to the assembly room 
in the University’s buildings on Dryades street. Judge Gayarré 
was to receive an honorarium of $500, but in spite of the fact that 
the lectures were “largely attended by the most enlightened audi- 
ence which the city could afford,” the committee found itself lack- 
ing $200 of the designated amount. The committee therefore 
enlisted the assistance of Judge Felix Poché, of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court, to appeal to Tulane’s “inexhaustible charity and 
princely liberality,” in the hope that he would supply “the hiatus 
in their accounts.” Judge Poché remarked in his letter that ““With 
us Southern men, the wish of a lady is always a solemn command,”’ 
and Tulane evidently shared that opinion for in his reply he says 
he has decided ‘“‘to help the ladies out.”” He enclosed a check for 
the desired amount, made out to Mrs. S. P. Walmesley, one of the 
members of the committee—the others being Mrs. Oglesby and 
Mrs. Roman. 


In July, 1886, the students of Tulane University addressed a 
“congratulatory letter” to their venerable benefactor. From his 
quiet retreat in New Jersey the old man wrote in reply: “I am 
pleased to learn that my efforts in the cause of education are being 
so soon crowned with the fruits of success. I am glad to be able 
in a humble way to be the means of aiding my fellow men. I thank 
you for your kind expressions in regard to my health and happi- 
ness. Trusting and hoping that our University may continue to 
increase its usefulness, and be the means of aiding many young 
men to intelligently discharge the duties of life, I am very kindly, 
your obedient servant,” (Signed) Paul Tulane. 

We may conclude these citations from Tulane’s correspondence 
with the letter written in November, 1886, to President Johnston, 
in connection with the announcement of the gift of $100,000 by 
Mrs. Simon Newcomb to the Board of Administrators of the Uni- 
versity, to establish a college “for the higher education of white 
girls and young women.” Tulane writes: 


I cannot tell you how pleased and gratified I am at this 
grand gift of this noble and good lady. As you say, it will per- 
haps be a stimulous to some other good and generous person to 

do likewise; at least, we hope so, and now that the stream has 
commenced to flow, may it continue! I do hope with you that 
this is only the beginning of the good lady’s benefactions,— 
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That it is only a part of the bounty that she will bestow of her 
- great wealth. I congratulate you upon this splendid endow- 
ment. It will be a great thing for the young girls and women 
of Louisiana. I suppose they are very grateful to Mrs. New- 
comb for offering them this means of a higher education, and 
invoke blessings upon her head, and feel like shouting for 
joy. Well, sodolI. I suppose the young girls and women will 
be congratulating her with resolutions. It certainly is a noble 
and grand gift. | 
Throughout his life Tulane showed @ deep interest in religious 
affairs. His philanthropy seems to have been as much a matter 
of religious principle as of personal inclination. It is therefore a 
curious fact that he refused ever to connect himself formally with 
any church. It has been suggested that this apparent inconsistency 
in his character was due to the fact that he regarded himself as a 
French Huguenot, and there was no church in either New Orleans 
or Princeton which exactly conformed to the tenets of that particu- 
lar form of Christianity. Nevertheless, we have the testimony of 
Mr. Hinsdale, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Prince- 
ton, where Tulane regularly worshipped that his distinguished 
parishioner’s “hope of salvation was grounded not on his own 
morality, nor on his beneficence, but on the atoning blood and 
righteousness of our Divine Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ.” 
On one occasion, according to Mr. Hinsdale, he paid a visit to the 
Stockton House and was invited by its proprietor to join him in 
the library. They conversed at length on religious subjects. Tulane 
said with considerable emphasis: “I believe in Jesus Christ; I look 
to him for salvation.” But when Hinsdale urged him “to make a 
public confession of his faith’’,—to affiliate himself with the church 
of which Hinsdale was pastor—Tulane shook his head. What was 
the motive of this peculiar recalcitrancy? There was never any 
question of the entire sincerity of the old man’s convictions. In 
fact, he was exceptionally faithful in the performance of what he 
regarded as his religious duties. It was his habit to engage daily 
in prayer. He read the Bible regularly and was punctilious in 
his attendance on religious services. His integrity in business and 
the ascetic morality of his private life bears witness to some in- 
terior, guiding principle which was without doubt deeply religious 
in character. Here, as at many other points in Tulane’s history, 
the absence of date drives us back upon supposition and inference. 
We never penetrate into the arcana of that austere, reserved and 
essentially aristocratic mind. 
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It is necessary to dwell upon the religious side of Tulane’s 
character because, both in New Orleans and in Princeton, the 
Presbyterian church occupied a large part of his thought and was 
a continuous object of his benevolence. It was at least the church 
which seems to have come most near to satisfying his spiritual 
needs. In New Orleans he regularly attended the Napoleon Avenue 
Presbyterian church then situated on Napoleon Avenue at the cor- 
ner of Coliseum street. It is said that he contributed largely to 
the fund for building this church. The pastor was the Reverend 
Benjamin Wayne. He became one of Tulane’s closest friends. 
Tulane was also interested in the Canal Street Presbyterian Church 
and gave $1000 to pay off a mortgage incurred in connection with 
the erection of the building long occupied by that — at 
the corner of Canal and Derbigny streets. 

But it was to the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton that 
his benevolence extended in an even more royal fashion. On two 
occasions he paid the entire indebtedness of the church. On another 
occasion he advanced a large sum of money and took a mortgage 
on the church property, but did not have the lien recorded, and 
eventually destroyed it, giving the money involved to the church. 
In 1876 Tulane established a fund of $5000, the income of which 
was to be distributed one-third among the indigent members of the 
First Church, one-third to meet the current expenses of worship 
there, and the remainder to pay pew-rent for the poorer members 
of the congregation. Four years later he purchased four acres of 
ground adjoining the cemetery on Witherspoon street, and present- 
ed them to the First Church. This cemetery in which Jonathan 
Edwards, Aaron Burr, Archibald Alexander, James McCash, 
Grover Cleveland, and a host of other notables are buried, has 
always belonged to the First Church, but in Tulane’s day had been 
almost completely filled up and the additional land was desired in 
order to meet the needs of the future. Oddly enough not many 
years were to elapse after the date of his gift when he, too, was 
borne to rest in these quiet precincts. In conjunction with his gift 
of land to the church, Tulane instituted still another $5000 fund. 
the income to be used “to repair the walks, grounds and enclosures 
of the old burying-ground adjoining but not including the cemetery 
proper, and to preserve the monuments of the dead with no friends 
living in Princeton.” 

In 1847 Paul Tulane bought a chapel at Cedar Grove and for 
thirty years maintained it as a place of worship for the rather 
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scattered population residing in that neighborhood. From his own 
funds he provided a liberal compensation for the clergymen who 
held services there each week. It was characteristic of the man 
that these ministers represented different denominations and 
officiated according to a definitely established routine. The chapel 
had originally belonged to the Methodist church and was sold to 
Tulane when the congregation moved into Princeton and occupied 
the building where it still worships. Finally, Tulane conveyed the 
property to the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton. At the 
same time he set up a trust fund of $5000, the income of which was 
to be used to keep the chapel in good condition and pay the fees of 
the clergy. Eventually, however, the utility of the chapel having 
declined the building was sold and demolished by the purchasers, 
but the fund reverted to the First Church and is still dispensed by 
its trustees. | 
In addition to his more formal gifts to the First Presbyteria 

Church, Tulane contributed frequently and generously to the vari- 
ous committees and societies which arose in connection with the 
church work. On one occasion a committee of ladies from the con- 
gregation undertook to raise $5000 to wipe out a debt which had 
been incurred by the church, and after securing a number of $100 
subscriptions found that they were still short of the desired total. 
They went to Tulane with many apologies and asked him to make 
up the deficit. He muttered his characteristically disconcerting 
“Humph!” and then wrote out a check: “Pay to the d——d old 
Presbyterian Church again $5000.” The check was duly honored, 
but the bank begged permission to retain it, which Tulane granted 
and for many years this singular document, neatly framed, hung 
on the walls of the First National Bank in Princeton. 


In spite of the active benevolence of his nature, Paul Tulane . 
was extremely exacting and sometimes very severe in everything 
which related to business. He was even capable of haggling over 
as small a sum as ten cents, where an agreement had been made for 
a sum less by that insignificant amount. A workman whom he 
once employed turned in a bill for ten cents in excess of the price 
previously arranged for his services. Tulane became very angry. 
The man’s wife pleaded, “We are very poor, sir, and much in need 
of this tiny sum!” “No, no,” replied Tulane, “‘We agreed upon the 
price, and I will pay that, and that only. The extra ten cents has 
not been earned!”’ But, having established his position, and vindi- 
cated what he regarded as justice in the matter, he took a banknote 
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from his pocket and tossed it contemptuously to the woman. Need- 
less to say, this particular workman was never again employed by 
Tulane. Probably the old gentleman would in time have forgiven 
him had there been no question of integrity involved; but a deflec- 
tion, however slight, from the strictest rule of business morals was 
unpardonable in his sight. 


In this connection we have an anecdote which illustrates at 
once how harsh Tulane could be on occasion, and how this mood 
very frequently gave way to an altogether different one. His agent, 
Strong, once had occasion to write to Tulane with regard to a house 
in New Orleans belonging to the latter. The building was very old 
and had fallen into a dilapidated state. In Strong’s judgment it 
was necessary to replace the second story verandah. Tulane’s 
reply was that the rent did not justify any repairs and that it would 
be better to tear away the verandah altogether. Several letters 
were exchanged, principal and agent being tenacious of their re- 
spective opinions. Then Strong advanced his final argument. He 
wrote that the second story was occupied by a woman with a whole 
brood of small children who were accustomed to play on the veran- 
dah. “The windows open to the floor,” he added, “and if the floor 
is removed, some of the little folk may get out there and get hurt.”’ 
By the next mail came Tulane’s reply. “From the way you put it,”’ 
he said, “perhaps you are right. Put the verandah in proper con- 
dition,” which, of course, was done. 


So numerous and so important were Tulane’s beneficences, one 
way and another, that it is estimated that he gave away during his 
lifetime at least $3,000,000. “He was very liberal,” said Professor 
Cameron, in an address pronounced at Tulane’s funeral, “giving 
away money all through his life, as letters found after his death 
attested. Poor churches, poor ministers, poor boys and girls, asy- 
lums and hospitals, matters of public charity, monuments, persons 
in need or distress, were generally aided upon application; but be- 
fore giving, he always satisfied himself that the person or object 
was worthy. Even his charity was done in a business-like way.” 


A tradition survives that, aside from the other motives which 
we have indicated as prompting his philanthropies, was a feeling 
that in this way Tulane was pleasing the shade of his mother, for 
whom he entertained an almost romantic affection throughout his 
life. “(Her memory he cherished and delighted to recall,”’ remarked 
Professor Cameron. “Anyone who had known her, or done her a 
kindness, could count upon his friendship, and if in need, were the 
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recipients of his bounty.” At one time he intended to establish 
in Princeton a home for aged women as a memorial to his mother, 
but for some reason, the project never took definite shape. It 
seems likely that his interest in the First Presbyterian Church 
was due largely to the fact that Mrs. Tulane used to worship there- 
in. Paul Tulane often spoke in his old age of the time when, as a 
very little boy, he used to accompany her to that place, holding on 
to her hand, and then sat primly at her side, on the hard Protestant 
benches, while the eloquence of the officiating clergyman thundered 
uncomprehended but impressively over his childish head. 


One of Paul Tulane’s friends, writing in the Princeton Press, 
shortly after the philanthropist’s death, said: “He was a deep 
thinker and always deliberated long before doing anything.” 
Another friend in some reminiscences contributed about the same 
time to the same periodical, added: “(He was very particular about 
details, and studied finance with great assiduity.” Both observations 
help us to visualize Tulane in his later years. His extraordinary 
shrewdness in investing his money underwent no diminution with 
advancing age. On the contrary he seemed to foresee with almost 
uncanny accuracy the industries which were destined to grow and 
become profitable. For example, he went in heavily for railroad 
stocks, at a time when that form of investment was by no means 
so. popular with capitalists as it has since become. At his death 
Tulane held over $200,000 of stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
$500,000 in the United Railroads of New Jersey, and several hun- 
dreds of thousands in the Union Pacific. He was not a speculator 
in the precise sense of the word; rather, he was a merchant, buying 
at a low price and holding until he could sell at a profit. His 
probity in every transaction has been already alluded to; let us add 
here, that on one occasion, when Wall street was “somewhat 
panicky,” and New York merchants were availing themselves of 
the momentary depression to buy in their notes at handsome 
economies, Tulane insisted on paying seven per cent on his paper, 
as agreed on in his contracts—a course which established his credit 
upon an unshakable basis. So firmly was his reputation for un- 
flinching honesty in all such transactions fixed at the very close 
of his career, that in 1882, a leading New Orleans journal said of 
him: | 

His fortune was accumulated by the most honorable 


methods and great observance of the strictest rules of mer- 
cantile integrity and good faith. In commercial and social 
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spheres his whole career has been without blot or stain, with- 
out involvement of any contention with his fellow-men, with- 
out a resort to any of those hard and severe exactions of his 
fellow-citizens too often employed by our wealthy capitalists, 
and without the practice of those miserly and unsocial habits 
ne have characterized the mode of life of some of our mil- 
ionaries. 


Tulane was very industrious. He usually slept less than six 
hours per night, and then worked at a tremendous pace all day long, 
with the briefest possible intermissions for food. He had an ex- 
ceptional capacity for enduring fatigue, and no less remarkable 
recuperative faculties. He was temperate even to abstemiousness 
in all his habits. Though interested in public questions, he took 
no active part in politics either in New Orleans or in Princeton, 
except where his friend Governor Olden was concerned. He was 
a consistent Democrat, but the story that he gave thousands of dol- 
lars regularly every year to the party war chest is without founda- 
tion. The furthest that he ever went in this connection was during 
the candidacy of Andrew Jackson for the presidency, when he 
lent whatever personal influence was at his command to further 
the interests of the hero whom, as we have said, he ardently ad- 
mired. When the old soldier’s election was officially announced, 
Tulane had a bear roasted in Jackson Square in New Orleans at a 


sort of barbecue in honor of the event. Tulane was also an en- | 


thusiastic admirer of Grover Cleveland. He had strong views on 
the tariff question which was a burning issue in the politics of his 
later years, supporting the theories of Senator Randall in this re- 
gard. 


In person Tulane was “rather short, heavily built, with strong- 
ly marked features.” In his expression decision, shrewdness and 
benevolence were oddly blended. He went habitually clean-shaven. 
His eyebrows were bushy and grizzled over small, penetrating 
black eyes; his hair, which he retained in all of its pristine abun- 
dance even in extreme old age, was glossy black. He was neat in 
his dress but wholly indifferent to the swiftly-changing fashions 
of masculine attire. In early life he is said to have been easily 
irritated, and when in that state, did not hesitate to relieve his 
mind with vigorous and appropriate phrases; but his irascibility 
was not incompatible with a dignity of manner upon which his 
visitors often commented. In his relations with others, moreover, 
he seems on the whole to have been studiously courteous, especially 
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with those whom he regarded as his equals or inferiors. After 
settling definitely in Princeton, it is of record that though observ- 
ing towards himself the austere customs that he had fixed in his 
New Orleans routine, he “kept no solitary state, but surrounded 
himself with friends who shared his pleasant retreat with him... 
he lived like a gentleman of fortune, and observed closely, in all 
his intercourse, etiquette and decorum and that dignity of being 
which betokens refinement and distinction;” statements which, 
while no doubt essentially correct, do not altogether agree with 
the tradition still current in Princeton—that Tulane was a very 
reserved man, who kept himself aloof as far as possible from the 
social life of the little town. 


Paul Tulane never married. The reason why he remained a 
bachelor all his days has been a subject about which his biographers 
have maintained a too-discreet silence. There is, however, no im- 
propriety in publishing the secret at this late day, when none of 
the parties concerned are living to be troubled by the revelation of 
a pathetic little romance. For Tulane had his romance. When he 
was in his early twenties he fell in love with Ruth Olden, sister of 
his lifelong friend, Charles Olden, the wartime governor of New 
Jersey, to whom we have alluded repeatedly in this article. To her 
he remained faithful to the end of his life. Ruth Olden was a 
great belle in the Princeton of her day. According to an apparent- 
ly well-authenticated tradition, she was not altogether indifferent 
to Tulane’s advances. They carried on an animated correspondence, 
some examples of which are still extant. Tulane, after the romantic 
fashion of that day, signed his letters with the pseudonym “Theo- 
dore”’, but the similarity of the initial leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of the author. Ruth, however, was devotedly attached 
to her sister Mary, who predeceased her, and it is thought that the 
latter entertained a regard for the dashing young merchant which 
would have suffered had Ruth followed her own inclinations and 
given her hand to Tulane. In 1848 she married the Reverend 
James Stebbins but continued to make her home in Princeton down 
to the day of her death. Paul Tulane remained her faithful friend. 
When her daughter was married to a Mr. Bruyere, Tulane asked 
her to name her first son after him; a request which was remem- 
bered and then carried on into a second generation when a grand- 
son of Ruth Olden, in his turn, named a son after Tulane. 


The Olden family was well-known in Princeton long before the 
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Tulanes settled in the vicinity. Paul Tulane probably knew them, 
or at least the younger members of the clan in his boyhood before 
he made his memorable first visit to New Orleans. But it was in 
that city that the acquaintance was cemented into a friendship that 
lasted on both sides till death came to sever it. Two of Ruth Olden’s 
brothers, Charles and George—the former the New Jersey gover- 
nor so often mentioned in these pages—were in business in New 
Orleans in 1834, in partnership with a Mr. Newkirk of Philadel- 
phia. They had previously served some kind of apprenticeship with 
Newkirk and the New Orleans venture seems to have been under: 
taken at his initiative. He himself remained in Philadelphia; the 
two Oldens were his New Orleans agents. George died in New Or- 
leans of yellow fever, tenderly cared for by Tulane. Charles sur- 
vived the perils of the New Orleans of those epidemic-ridden days, 
and returned to New Jersey where he married and went into poli- 
tics. The fact of a previous acquaintance, the tragic end of the 
young men’s visit, and Tulane’s ministrations in the hour of 
bereavement established a bond between him and Charles Olden 
which had interesting consequences for them both. It is of record 
that when Charles was a candidate for the governorship of New | 
Jersey, although a Whig and therefore opposed to everyone of — 
Tulane’s political principles, the latter contributed $5000 towards 
his campaign expenses, and on other occasions when Tulane’s sup- 
port was useful to his old friend, did not hesitate to draw liberally 
upon what he humorously termed the “barrel.” 


Tulane’s regard for Ruth Olden extended itself to her sister, 
Mary. His interest in the latter continued till her death, a year 
or two after Ruth’s marriage to Dr. Stebbins. He showered both 
girls with gifts. Somewhere in the course of his friendship he > 
presented Mary with a gold watch. This article passed at her 
death to her sister and is mentioned in her will. When Ruth’s 
grandson was born to Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bruyere, and was 
christened in honor of Tulane, the latter, with a sentiment the 
delicacy of which revealed his Gallic origins, presented the young 
mother with his portrait, painted in oils by the well-known Ameri- 
can artist, William Powell. With the picture went Tulane’s signet 
ring, a massive circle of gold with a plain bezel engraved with his 
initials, P. T., in old English text. Beneath the bezel, in a tiny 
hinged compartment, were a few strands of a woman’s hair—Ruth 
Olden’s hair—placed there, we may suppose, by the man who had 
loved her so well, after death had closed his romance forever. 
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Picture and ring are still preserved in the Bruyere family; the. 
only surviving souvenirs of a love which did honor both to him 
who gave and to her who inspired it. 


Nevertheless, almost at the very time that Tulane executed 
this graceful gesture in memory of his dead sweetheart, he was 
capable of expressing himself with much asperity regarding the 
“holy estate” of matrimony. We have Victor Tulane’s testimony 
to that effect. How did the older man reconcile in his own mind 
two such divergent sentiments? It would be interesting to know, 
as throwing hight upon the deeper springs of his character. 
Tulane’s psychology is, however, one thing which his biographers 
must be content to ignore. They can relate in detail the external 
events of his life, but they can never quite make clear the kind of 
man he really was. 


We have, however, every reason to ‘uueea that the closing 
years of Paul Tulane’s career were happy enough. The University 
which he had so generously endowed in New Orleans supplied him 
with a fresh and abiding interest. It even provided him with a 
sort of mild social success. Princeton society may have been closed 
to him, but now, as a result of his largesses to education in the 
South, his home became the center of a kind of pilgrimage which 
was infinitely delightful to the old gentleman. During the last 
few years of his life the solitude at the Stockton Place was con- 
stantly broken by the arrival of officials connected with the new 
university. They were entertained in Tulane’s home with all the 
modest luxury of which his ménage was capable. Nor were these 
the only visitors from New Orleans. Many persons from that city, 
travelling in the North, made a point of passing through Prince- 
ton and calling at the Stockton house to pay their respects to the 
man who had so signally honored their home town. | 


Among those who were received at the Tulane mansion in July, 
1886, was Gideon Townsend, a well-known New Orleans capitalist, 
who on his return to the city, furnished the Jtem newspaper with 
what is probably the last description ever given of Paul Tulane 
in his old age. The Jtem’s account of Townsend’s interview with 
the old gentleman was as follows: | 


Mr. Townsend, addressing Mr. Tulane, said that he had 
always desired to see the face of the man whose heart was so 
noble, and through whose magnanimity and generosity the peo- 
ple of this state had reaped so many benefits; who, besides 
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giving with such a free a hand, was able while living to see 
the good effects of his philanthropy. 


Mr. Tulane was in a conversational humor, and Mr. Town- 
send related several pleasant incidents that occurred during 
his visit. | 

Mr. Townsend remarked to Mr. Tulane that he had known 
Peter Cooper pretty well, and that while concluding a visit 

. one night, the venerable gentleman accompanied him and his 
family to the hall door, when, observing that the library was 
brilliantly illuminated, he entered and carefully lowered the 
various jets, and, returning, casually remarked, that: 


“If any one desired to read he could easily turn up the 
gas, but there was no necessity for a needless waste.” 


The narrative appeared to greatly amuse Mr. Tulane. 


When Mr. Townsend was about to leave, he spoke to Mr. 
Tulane of the gentlemen who had been selected as the com- 
missioners of the Tulane fund, and said they were representa- 
tive and leading men of the state, and would do their charge 
full justice. 


Mr. Tulane answered that he knew them full well, and 
similarly remarked to Mr. Townsend: “Just tell the gentle- 
men, if you please, to turn down the gas.” 


This showed that Mr. Tulane remembered and applied 
the anecdote about Peter Cooper. 


When Mr. Townsend asked him his age, Mr. Tulane told 
the following funny story: | 


“Many years ago, when in business in Louisiana, there 
was an old yet remarkably well-preserved planter, whose age 
I was curious to ascertain. I did not like to ask him, but after 
a long acquaintance, broached the subject. He gravely re- 
plied: ‘I am over forty.’ Several days afterwards I met a 
friend of the planter and asked him the latter’s age, stating 
that he had told me that he was over forty. 


‘That, Mr. Tulane,’ said the friend, ‘is the way the Creoles 
have of saying they are twice that age.’ He means that he is 
over eighty.” 


“And,” concluded Mr. Tulane, “I will say I am over forty. 
In fact, I am eighty-five’. 


Mr. Tulane bears his fourscore and five winters with re- 
markable sturdiness and enjoys life. 


~ This was printed on July 6th. Eight months later Paul Tulane 
was no more. Tulane died on Sunday night, March 27, 1887, at 
about 9:30 o’clock. He had been in his usual health up to within 
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six weeks of that date. On February 18th he was taken ill with 
a severe cold contracted while bathing. The weather that winter was 
very severe, and particularly inauspicious at that moment. Tulane’s 
condition did not seem immediately serious, but his kidneys were 
affected and he showed signs of a weakness which in a person of 
his great age justified the anxiety of his friends. A few days 
later he grew definitely worse. Chills and fever set in. He became 
very ill. Then he rallied and seemed to be convalescing, but on 
the date mentioned it was obvious that the end could not long be 
deferred. On Sunday morning he suffered another chill, grew 
rapidly worse, and though apparently experiencing no pain and 
retaining all of his faculties unimpaired he sank gradually until 
about nine o’clock, when he dropped into a quiet sleep. Half an 
hour later he passed away without a struggle, without waking. 
In fact, he slipped out of life so quietly that those grouped at his 
bedside were scarcely aware when he ceased to breathe. 


The funeral took place on the afternoon of the following 
Friday. The services were held in the First Presbyterian Church. 
The coffin banked with flowers was placed in front of the pulpit 
. which Tulane had given to the church some years previously. The 
Reverend Mr. Hinsdale officiated, assisted by Professor Cameron, 
of the faculty of Princeton College. Mr. Hinsdale read portions 
of the Scriptures; Dr. Cameron offered prayer. Two hymns, 
“Rock of Ages” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” were sung by the 
choir to the accompaniment of the organ. Tulane University was 
represented by President William Preston Johnston, and the fol- 
lowing members of the Board of Administrators: James McConnell, 
P. N. Strong, Dr. T. G. Richardson, W. R. Stauffer. The Tulane 
University sent a magnificent floral design with the motto, “Rest, 
Philanthropist,” which was placed at the head of the bier. At the 
foot was a pillow of flowers sent by General Randall Gibson. It 
was composed of Perle, La France and Niphetos roses, with an in- 
scription worked out in violets on a bed of white carnations, “The 
World’s Philanthropist.” 


Both Mr. Hinsdale and Professor Cameron made addresses. 
The following extracts from the former’s eloquent and moving 
tribute to his dead friend and parishioner may appropriately be 
inserted here: : 


I cannot decline to bear testimony to the character of one 
whom I have known so long and for whom I had the highest 
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respect. ... I had known Mr. Tulane for some years, but it 
was not until he had retired from active business and took up 
his abode in Princeton that I became well acquainted with him. 
His simple habits, his modest demeanor, his great integrity, 
his active benevolence, caused me to admire the sterling virtues 
of his character. ... I never presented to him in person a 
cause to which he did not favorable respond, save once. And 
even in reference to that I subsequently discovered that it was 
not a refusal but simply a postponement. I laid before him a 
plan for a Tulane Institute, including a Town Hall, and Public 
Library and Reading Room, a series of lectures similar to 
those at the Lowell Institute in Boston, together with lectures 
of a more popular character, for the benefit especially of the 
young men and mechanics of the town. After listening to the 
exposition of the matter, he simply replied that it was too great 
a matter for him, and yet a short time afterwards among the 
memoranda which he made for his will was the sum of $50,000 
to carry out this very project. 


Once I appealed to him to assist the son of a poor minister 
who was a student in the college. I supposed he might give 
$50 in response to the request. Instead of that he said in 
reply: “I will give him $100 a year while he is a member of 
College.”’ He thus assisted many to obtain a liberal education. I 
recall the case of a young man whose friends were in moderate 
circumstances, whom he assisted through his entire college 
course and ‘subsequently through the Theological Seminary, 
until he went forth into the active duties of the ministry... . 


When this church was enlarged a few years ago, I ob- 
tained a subscription for the greater part of the expense. I 
called first upon Mr. Tulane, and he subscribed $1000, promis- 
ing to give more if it were needed. I called upon him again, 
stating to him the condition of the enterprise, and reminding 
him of his promise. He then asked me, “Did I promise to give 
you $2000?” I thought he wished to try me to see if I would 
put into definite form what he had stated only in a general 
way. I replied, “No, Mr. Tulane, you said you would give me 
more than $1000’. He seemed satisfied, and then said, “I will 
give you $2000”. 


In the course of his remarks Dr. Cameron said: 


We can scarcely mourn the ending of a life so prolonged 
that its continuance must have been attended with the miseries 
of utter decrepitude. ... His vision was clear, his judgment 
sound and his convictions positive and tenaciously adhered 
to. ... He admired and practiced the old-fashioned virtues 
of frugality, industry and probity. Accustomed to be exact 
and honorable in his dealings with others, he expected the same 
from them in their dealings with him. Resolute and prompt 
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in fulfilling his engagements, he deemed it only right to de- 
mand of those with whom he entered into business relations 
an equal fidelity. With shirking, trickery and fraud he had 
no patience. Yet his spirit was kindly and his benefactions 
were generous. He was no lover of money for its own sake. 
If he was vigorous in claiming what was justly due him, it 
was not for the gratification of avarice, but that he might dis- 
charge his duties to others. 


Among Tulane’s relatives present at the ceremonies were Paul 
Tulane and Horatio Bates, of Jersey City, nephews; Horatio Tulane 
and Mr. Kelly from Alabama, grandnephews; and among old 
friends who attended were Mr. and Miss Baldwin, relatives of his 
long-ago partner from New York. | 


At the close of the ceremonies in the church, an opportunity 
was given to all those who wished to approach the bier and look for 
the last time upon the face of the distinguished dead. The cortege 
then formed, and proceeded to the Princeton cemetery, where the 
body was lowered into the grave. In spite of the inclement weather 
which prevailed, a large number of persons from the town and 
from the surrounding country—from “miles around,” according to 
the local newspaper—followed the melancholy procession to the 
cemetery. The honors which were paid to Tulane’s memory were 
exceptional in the history of Princeton. Shops in the town were 
generally closed and business everywhere suspended while the 
funeral was in progress. 


In New Orleans equally exceptional tributes of respect were 
paid to the memory of the deceased philanthropist. During the 
hours of the funeral, at the request of the governor of the state, 
business was generally pretermitted in the city. On April 18th a 
memorial meeting in honor of Tulane was held at the rooms of the 
New Orleans Produce Exchange, under the auspices of the Board 
of Administrators of the Tulane Educational Fund and of the 
Produce, Cotton, Sugar, and Stock Exchanges. The Board of Ad- 
ministrators of the University were represented by Randall Gibson, 
Dr. B. M. Palmer, Cartwright Eustis, and E. D. White; the Produce 
Exchange, by E. K. Converse, Nat D. Wallace, George E. Sears, 
William B. Schmidt, G. A. Lanaux, Breedlove Smith, and H. T. 
Cottam; the Cotton Exchange by A. H. May, Newton Buckner, 
Thomas L. Airey, Adolphe Meyer, and several others; the Sugar 
Exchange by Richard Milliken, William Henderson, Samuel Del- 
gado, John I. Adams, John Dymond, W. B. Bloomfield and others; 
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and the Stock Exchange, by Isidore Newman, L. E. LeMarié, H. 
Lange, and W. E. Huger. The faculty of Tulane University marched 
to the meeting place in a body and occupied seats upon the platform. 
The Honorable Louis Bush, president of the Louisiana Educational 
Society, presided and addresses were made by Senator Gibson, Dr. 
Palmer and others. 


In the case of Tulane, as in that of all other men of equal dis- 
tinction, rumor was busy even before the breath was out of the 
old man’s body. A story was circulated that Tulane’s last words 
were, “Give me my pocket-book”. The intent was evidently to 
represent the dying philanthropist as, after all, little better than 
a miser. This story was promptly denied by Tulane’s secretary, 
George O. Vanderbilt. The latter made it perfectly clear that these 
were not his last words, nor did Tulane ask for his pocketbook on 
that fatal Sunday. The fact is that at the commencement of his 
illness he gave his pocketbook to his housekeeper, with injunctions 
to pay the servants and the bills as they came in and to keep an 
itemized account of her expenditure and when the administrators 
began the work of settling the estate they found in her hands the 
pocketbook and her accounts carefully and accurately prepared. 
This statement of Vanderbilt effectually disposes also of the story 
that “Mr. Tulane died with his pocket-book under his head, and it 
has never been found.” 


It was a matter of general surprise when the announcement 
was made that Tulane had died intestate. The fact that he left no 
will is one of those inconsistencies in Tulane’s history which the 
biographer makes no attempt to explain. It was particularly singu- 
lar in a man of his methodical habits. During all the years when 
he alternated between Princeton and New Orleans it was his custom 
never to be absent from either place without leaving in responsible 
hands complete directions as to what was to be done with his estate 
if anything untoward happened during the long and perilous jour- 
ney from one of these places to the other. However, there is this to 
be said. Up to the moment when he was taken ill, Tulane enjoyed 
remarkably good health for a man of his advanced age. Even after 
taking to his bed, his mind remained clear and vigorous, and he 
continued to transact business with his accustomed shrewdness and 
dispatch. He had, therefore, no reason to fear that his illness would 
terminate fatally. “I will soon be well,” he is quoted as saying 
repeatedly, as he lay upon his sickbed. Under such circumstances, — 
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it was hardly to be expected that he should concern himself with | 
the disposition of his property as perhaps he would have done had 
he been aware of the true state of affairs. 


- The absence of a will was a great disappointment to the friends 
of Tulane University. The Administrators had been led to expect 
that Tulane would leave virtually the entire residue of his estate to 
the institution which bore his name. About 1883 he had Mr. Mc- 
Connell, his lawyer in New Orleans, draw up a codicil which he 
intended to append to his testamentary disposition, devising a large 
sum to the University. McConnell, while attending an Episcopalian 
convention in Philadelphia, spent two evenings there with Tulane 
discussing the proposed bequest. The document was then turned 
over to Tulane, but nothing more was ever heard of it. : 


At a still earlier date—in 1873—Tulane had taken up the sub- 
ject of his will with a Princeton intimate, John F. Hageman, Sr., 
who drew up a project and gave it to Tulane as a guide for the 
testament which he intended then to draw. It will be remembered 
also that he contemplated various benefactions for Princeton as 
suggested by Professor Cameron. He had also promised a legacy 
to the Bruyere family as descendants of his friends, the Oldens. 
All of these facts intensify the mystery which surrounds his action 
—or rather his failure to act—in this last and most urgent business 
of life. 


Under orders of the local court, a diligent search was made for 
a will, but none was found. Recourse was even had to one of 
Tulane’s former attorneys, Caleb S. Green, with whom it was 
thought for a moment that the instrument might have been de- 
posited. Eventually Vanderbilt and Paul M. Tulane were desig- 
nated to be administrators of the estate. The total proved much 
less than had been anticipated but was still very large. The in- 
ventory showed property worth between $800,000 and $1,000,000. 
The personal property was divided among his nephews and nieces— 
Paul M. Tulane of New Jersey and Horatio B. Tulane, Artemise 
Bates and Louisa Kidd of Alabama. Of Paul Tulane’s four brothers, 
Gershom and Florentine had died without issue; Victor left one son, 
the Paul M. just mentioned; and Louis had six children, of whom 
three, Horatio, Artemise and Louisa, were living at the time of 
their uncle’s death. It was these near relatives that under the law 
of New Jersey were alone capable of inheriting the personal 


property. 
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A somewhat more complicated and technical procedure, how- 
ever, was involved in the distribution of the extensive holdings of 
real estate left at Tulane’s demise. It seems that of the three defunct 
children of Louis Tulane, two daughters had married and were 
represented by the following children: Nicholas M. Due, Paul Due, 
and Sally Graham. The third grandniece left at her death a child 
who married a man named Lansdell and was represented in the suc- © 
cession by her two surviving children, Charles and Clifton Lansdell. 
These grand nephews and nieces as well as the nephews and nieces 
received each one the share which would have fallen to their parents 
had the latter survived. What with the fees of the administration, 
which were naturally heavy, and the numerous heirs among whom 
the division had to be made, the amount received by each one, 
though considerable, was by no means what they had anticipated. 


Fifty years later there does not appear to have been in the 
possession of any of these persons or of their descendants even a 
fraction of the money then inherited from their distinguished rela- 
tive. In this way the fortune built up by Tulane with so much 
effort and self-sacrifice, and which—counting in all of his known 
benefactions—must have aggregated over $7,000,000—a colossal 
sum for that day, when millionaires were rare and there were in 
the United States probably less than a dozen men who could be 
called multimillionaires—finally disappeared. 


The heirs, however, were properly grateful for the tidy sum 
that came to each one of them. This very creditable sentiment 
found expression in the erection about a year after Tulane’s death 
of an ornate marble monument over his grave. An irreverent 
writer subsequently describing the memorials in the Princeton 
cemetery dismissed the Tulane shaft with its numerous marble 
steps and portrait statue, with the phrase, “triumph of mortuary 
ugliness”. It is perhaps not deserving of so harsh a sentence. One 
could, however, wish that a more artistic creation might have dig- 
nified the last resting-place of one who was in his generation a fine 
example of the American business man and most useful and ex- 
emplary citizen. 


The statue of Tulane which crowns this not altogether happy 
memorial was hewn out of the marble by a local stonecutter and 
is entirely devoid of value as a portrait. Yet it preserves at least 
one of the best known characteristics of the old philanthropist. It 
shows Tulane wearing the familiar skullcap, so characteristic a 
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feature of his dress in the last years of his life, and one which 
figures in the portrait of Tulane University described in the open- 
ing paragraph of this article. On the front of the monument is a 
wreath of oak leaves, with the following inscription: 


PAUL TULANE 
(Wreath) 
1801-1887 


On the lower courses of the monument, in larger letters, is a 
single word, “TULANE.” The inscription is continued around the 
sides of the monument, as follows: 


(Left Side) 


Honored for Enter- 
prise and Public Spirit 
Beloved for Charity 
And Philanthropy 


(Right side) 


The Founder of the 
Tulane University of 
New Orleans 


On the back of the shaft are engraved these words, under a 
wreath of oak leavés: 


Erected by his Nephews and Nieces 


Paul M. Tulane Artemise J. Bates 
Horatio B. Tulane Louisa Kidd 


The Tulane monument, one of the most conspicuous in the 
Princeton cemetery, stands near the Witherspoon street entrance, 
and almost directly in front of the mortuary chapel. 


It was my fortune recently to spend some time in Princeton, 
assembling data for this sketch of Louisiana’s great benefactor. It 
was the early summer, and the ancient town was at its best. I was 
particularly attracted by the old graveyard, with its rows of tombs 
of illustrious men. I remember sitting for some time on the steps 
of the mortuary chapel and looking across at the Tulane monument, 
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and reviewing in imagination the story of Tulane’s life. He lies 
in the earth, beneath the verdant turf which is so beautiful a char- 
acteristic of old churchyards in that section of the Union. Probably 
his parents are buried beside him, though of that there is no record, 
either in the archives of the First Church or on the Tulane monu- 
ment. The spot is beautiful; let us hope that Paul Tulane sleeps. 
well beside those who knew and loved him best. Birds chirp about 
the grave; in the distance rises the stately Gothic tower of the 
University; an extraordinary peace broods over the whole en- 
closure. Perhaps, after all, one can desire no ampler reward for a 
long, laborious, virtuous life than to lie in so charming a place, 
amidst so stately a company as that which fills the quiet avenues 
of the Princeton cemetery. Yet one could wish that some one, 
sometimes—say, on the anniversary of Tulane’s death—came to the 
spot and affectionately and reverently laid upon the marble of the 
monument at least one reminiscent flower. No one comes; no one 
has come for over forty years. The grass is kept neatly shaven; the 
. marble is clean and glistening in the sun; Tulane in his quaint 
skullcap is poised in solemn inadequacy on his lofty pedestal; but 
the human touch is not there. In death, as in life, the old man 
remains apart from all. that. The place is beautiful; but how lonely 
_ jt seems even in the golden light of a Princeton summer’s effulgent 
afternoon! 
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THE NEW ORLEANS MAFIA INCIDENT! 


By JOHN E. COXE 


I. The Murder of the Chief of Police? 


The night of Wednesday, October 15, 1890, in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was well suited to the perpetration of a criminal deed 
unparalleled in atrocity and cowardliness. It was rainy, dark and 
gloomy. It was on this night that David C“Hennessy, the popular 
superintendent of police, at the age of thirty-two, was waylaid and 
fired upon by a murderous group of gangsters who had secreted 
themselves within a half block of his mother’s home. 


In the early part of the evening, the chief had attended a meet- 
ng Of the Board of Police Commissioners at the City Hall, after 
which he retired to his office at the central police station, located 
at South Basin (now Saratoga) and Common (now Tulane Ave- 
nue) streets, the site of the present criminal court building. He 
remained at his office for more than an hour, chatting pleasantly 
with his friends. At ten or fifteen minutes past eleven o’clock, he 
left for his home at 275 Girod Street, the site presently occupied 
by one of the Illinois Central warehouses. in company with his 
intimate friend, Captain William J. O’Connor, of the Boylan De- 
tective Force, he walked over to South Rampart Street, as was his 
custom on rainy nights, since the sidewalks on Basin Street were 
always muddy after rains. On reaching Rampart Street, they 
turned south and walked down the west or lake side of Rampart, 
crossing Gravier and Perdido. Just before reaching Poydras 
Street, the. chief invited his friend to stop and eat some oysters 
with him at Dominic Virget’s oyster saloon. The invitation was 
accepted and the two each ate a half dozen oysters and, in addi- 
tion, the chief drank a glass of milk. Proceeding out Rampart; 
they crossed Poydras and Lafayette. When Girod Street was 
reached, the two parted, and Mr. Hennessy turned west and walked 
up the north or downtown side of Girod toward his home, between 
Basin and Franklin (mow Loyola) streets. Little did the chief 
suspect any danger; otherwise he would have accepted Captain 


. tye s thesis, Louisiana State University, 1928. 


ge accounts of the murder, the funeral, etc., see the Times-Democrat, Picayune, ~ 


Daily ute and Daily City Item, for October 16, 17, and 18, 1890. 
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O’Connor’s offer to accompany him to his home, instead of direct- 
ing him to proceed with his duties. His suspicions had not been 
aroused by the fact that he was pre€€éded by a fourteen-year old 
Italian boy, Asperi Marchesi, who had been instructed by the con- 
spirators to run ahead and to whistle as a signal to notify the gun- 
men of the approach of the chief. Just before reaching Basin 
Street, five brutal members of the Italian vendetta, sallying forth 
from an alleyway on the opposite side of the street, opened fire 
upon him. True to form and plucky to the last, the chief pulled 
his revolver and fired three or four shots at his assailants, all ap- 
parently to no effect, as his aim had been made unsteady by the 
death-dealing slugs and buck shot that had landed in his left chest 
and side. J. C. Roe, an officer of the Boylan Detective Agency, 
who happened to be near, came to his rescue, and was fired upon, 
receiving a wound in his ear. Officer Roe’s pistol failed to work 
and he was forced to flee. In their haste to escape, the assassins 
threw their weapons into the gutters near by. Four blunderbusses, 
or sawed-off folding shotguns, and one double-barreled shotgun 
were found within a block or two of the scene of the murder. The 
number of guns found corresponded with the number of Italians 
whom the State later attempted to prove were the actual slayers. 


After being wounded, the chief ran to the corner and turned 
down Basin Street, going to the home of Mrs. Henry Gillis, 189 
Basin Street. He did not wish to go home. Ever considerate and 
thoughtful of his elderly mother, he felt that, in view of her age 
and ill health, it might be fatal for her to see him with his wounds. 
He fell upon the front porch of the Gillis home, but was at once 
taken into the house and made as comfortable as possible pending 
the arrival of an ambulance. 


The neighborhood where the crime was committed was thickly 
populated, but the street was apparently deserted at this particular 
time. However, the heavy firing of shot-guns soon brought numer- 
ous persons to the scene. Among those were Captain O’Connor, 
who returned to the chief as soon as he saw the firing, and Thomas 
C. Anderson, another intimate friend. Seeing Captain O’Connor, 
the chief cried out, “Oh Billy, Billy, they have given it to me and I 
gave them back the best I could.” When Captain O’Connor asked, 
“Who gave it to you, Dave?” he said, “Put your ear down here,” 
and, his wish being complied with, the chief in a low voice said, 
“The Dagoes did it.” In answer to further inquiries, he said in 
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a clear voice, “I am all right. My poor mother, that is all I care 
for. For myself I do not care. It is only for her that I am 
troubled.” | 


When the ambulance bearing Mr. Hennessy reached the 
Charity Hospital, a large number of friends and admirers were 
already there. Captain O’Connor had telephoned the hospital and 
had summoned the house surgeons. At Mr. Hennessy’s request, 
he had also telephoned Mayor Joseph A. Shakspeare and Police 
Commissioner W. H. Beanham. These officials, together with Cap- 
tain Thomas N. Boylan, of the Boylan Detective Agency, and 
practically all the other city officials were soon at the hospital, 
anxiously awaiting the report of the surgeons on the condition of 
their greviously wounded chief of police. | 

The chief’s wounds were dressed by Doctor J. D. Bloom, house 
surgeon, and his assistants, Doctors Jamison and Harper, who, at 
the time, said he was dangerously wounded. The doctors, after 
dressing the wounds, permitted a priest, Mayor Shakspeare, sev- 
eral city officials, and other friends to visit the chief. After a few 
minutes, his mother arrived. When he saw his mother, the chief 
said, “Don’t get excited, mother, I am all right, mother,” and, after 
she had remained a while, he said, ““Now go home and keep quiet. 
I will be with you soon again.” To all of his friends, he gave 
assurance that he was “all right,” notwithstanding the fact that 
he had been pronounced in a desperate condition. 


Captain Boylan summoned Doctor Samuel Logan, who arrived 


at the hospital at two o’clock a. m., and immediately went into con- 


sultation with Doctors Bloom, Jamison, and Harper. All that 


medica] skill could do was done to save Mr. Hennessy’s life, but his 


wounds were mortal and he died at 9:06 a. m., brave and calm to 
the last. He lived almost exactly ten hours after being wounded, 


and, practically up to the last moment, was conscious and confident | 


_ that he would recover. 


An autopsy was immediately conducted by Doctor P. E. 
Archinard, assistant coroner, assisted by Doctors H. H. Scherck, 
J. W. Elliott, J. Hope Lamb, Henry Dickson Bruns, and Mr. H. S. 
Lewis. The report of the corner’s jury was to the effect that he 
had received six wounds, four of them unimportant, one serious, 
and the last fatal. 


After the autopsy, the body was turned over to Francis John- 
son and Sons, undertakers, by whom it was prepared for interment. 
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At four o’clock, Thursday afternoon, October 16, the body was 
carried to his residence, where it remained until ten o’clock a. m., 
the next day. The body was then carried by fellow policemen to 
the City Hall, where it lay in state until three o’clock Friday after-. 
noon, when it was taken to St. Joseph’s Church, where the obsequies 
were conducted by Father O’Neil. After the ceremonies at the 
church, the body, followed by an immense procession, was carried 
to Metairie Cemetery for interment. So great was the popularity 
of the young chief of police that some of the New Orleans papers, 
in giving an account of the numbers that viewed the body as it lay 
in state, estimated that a greater number of people visited City 
Hall on this occasion than that which had, about ten months before, 
gone there to view the remains of Jefferson Davis, whose funeral 
was conducted with great pomp and ceremony. Within a few 
months, a beautiful monument, provided by popular subscription,’ 
was erected over the tomb of David C. Hennessy. 


II. The Theory of the Crime 


The shooting of Superintendent Hennessy caused intense ex- 
citement throughout the city. ae fact that the chief himself had 
said that he had been shot by Dagoes served to establish in the 
minds of the police and city officials the theory of the crime, and 
this theory was soon accepted by the entire populace. Mayor 
Shakspeare immediately named Captain John Journee‘* as acting 
superintendent of police. The entire police force was called out at 
once and orders were issued “to arrest every Italian you come 
across.” Forty-two suspects were arrested during the night and 
next day. Altogether a total of more than a hundred Italians were 
arrested and locked up. any were set at liberty after being 
questioned at police headquarters, but a large number of them 
were held for many days both in police stations and in the parish 
prison. 


Immediately, it came to be generally believed that the killing 
of the chief was the work of members of the Mafia,® a secret 
murderous organization, originating in Sicily. The police began 
working on the theory that the crime was the result of the chief’s 


" Mie oe eres, September 27, 1891. The amount collected up to this date was reported 
: $ Captain Journee served as acting superintendent of police until D. 8S. Gaster was elected 
by the Police Board, on January 21, 1891. See Daily States, January 22, 1891. 
° For the history of the Mafia, see Appendix a. 
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energetic efforts to bring to justice criminal members of the Italian 
population. The Sicilians, during the previous twenty years, 
through their vendettas, had committed a large number of murders 
and other horrible crimes, nearly all of which were shrouded in 
mystery.® As a rule, such crimes had been committed under cover 
of darkness, and all had borne evidence of being preconcerted 
assassinations. Before he became the chief of police, Hennessy, 
as a detective, had busied himself in ferreting out the Sicilian 
crimes committed by their vendettas in the slums on Decatur 
| Street, in “Vendetta Alley,” as that part of this street between 
_ Dumaine and St. Philip was then called. To this section of the city 
had congregated many escaped Sicilian criminals, the most noted 
among whom was the bandit, Guiseppi Esposito, who became a 
leader of the Mafists. Hennessy secured from government officials 
in Italy sufficient information to enable him to identify this 
criminal, and, in 1881, Esposito was captured in front of the old 
St. Louis Cathedral, carried to New York on a steamer, and was 
extradited and finally sentenced to lifelong imprisonment in his 
ative country.*—in-this-sensational affair Hennessy was offered 
, fabulous bribes to liberate the brigand or to give such testimony 
as would prove an alibi. Faithful to his trust, to all the entreaties 
of the Sicilians the young detective turned a deaf ear. He thus 
brought upon himself the enmity of this murderous gang. 


Notwithstanding the fact that it was known that the Esposito 
incident had aroused much antagonism to the chief among certain 
Sicilians, it was not considered by the police as being the immediate 
cause of his taking off. Opinion in police circles was that Hen- 
nessy’s death was due to the outcome of the more recent Proven- 
zano-Matranga street fight which took place at the corner c 
Clail borne anc snianade —he Ma angas afnic Frovenzanos 

ad been rivals for the business of unloading fruit vessels. The > 
Matrangas had recently been successful in securing the business 
formerly enjoyed by the Provenzano crowd, and this resulted in the 
attempt of six members of the Provenzano faction to murder a 
group of seven members of the opposing faction as they were re- 
turning from their work, at an early hour on the morning of May 6, 
1890. The Provenzanos were tried and convicted, but, in August, 


* A list of assassinations, murders, and affrays committed by Sicilians and Italians in New 
Orleans, from August, 1866, to October 15, 1890" “included einolee -four crimes, the perpetrators 
of which, in ogy! Ps instance, escaping punishment. House Executive Docwments, Foreign 
Relations of the tates, 1896, p. 


New Delta, 10, 1891. 
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1890, a new trial was granted by Judge Baker, the trial judge, and 
the case had been set for retrial, beginning October 22, 1890. The 
granting of another trial was bitterly resented by the Matrangas, 
who had already begun to think that Hennessy had been instru- 
mental in bringing it about. A feature of the first trial was the 
large number of policemen who testified in behalf of the accused. 
It was known that the Provenzano party had been friends of the 
chief and this fact gave the Matrangas the notion that he was 
exerting himself in behalf of their enemies. The accusations of 
the Matranga group against Hennessy and other police officers 
were investigated by the grand jury, and, as a result, the police 
were exonerated. However, it was revealed that the chief had 
tried to bring about a compromise, hence, the Matranga hatred.® 
Furthermore, it had been rumored that Hennessy intended, at the 
second trial, to go on the stand himself, and to reveal the informa- 
tion he had gained concerning the activities of the Mafia. 


The Matrangas were accused by the Provenzanos of being 
members of a branch of the Mafia, known as the Stoppaghiera. To 
prove their charges, the Provenzanos, on the morning of October 
19,® gave to the press the following letter, written in Italian, which 
they claimed had been sent by the Matrangas, in reference to a 
blackmail demand for one thousand dollars, made some years be- 
fore: 


(A Letter’ from the Mafia) 


os 


‘To Messrs. Provenzano: 


_ You had better wake up and think of your outrage against 
justice, if you don’t want to be done up by the Mafia. | 

__ Hurry up and do this, if you don’t want to expose your 
-life for your infamy. 


® Times-Democrat, October 21, 1890. 
® Times-Democrat, October 19, 1890. 
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Wake up from your deep sleep and remember—or you 
won’t sleep the second time. 


You are adding to your infamia (informer). 
In time, in time. Your life. 


_ Whether or not this letter was actually written by the Ma- 
trangas was never“definitely proved. The Matrangas denied its 
authorship and countered with accusations of a similar nature 
against the Provenzanos. The significance of the letter lay in the 
fact that it revealed the presence of the Mafia in New Orleans and 
demonstrated some of the methods of this oath-bound organiza- 
tion. The letter showed that this society was engaged in black- 
mailing, in murdering, and in other infamies. It also indicated the 
long-standing bitterness that had existed between the two rival 
factions. The letter would probably never have been revealed had 
it not been that five of the Provenzanos, at this time, were on trial 
for their lives in connection with the firing upon a gang of the 
Matrangas. Seeing that their enemies were now in the clutches of 
the law, the Provenzanos probably felt that publishing the letter 
would arouse in their own behalf some sympathy in the community 
and in the hearts of their prosecutors. In this presumption, they 
were probably correct, for, after the murder of Hennessy, the pub- 
lic sentiment against the Matranga party completely overshadowed 
the feeling against the Provenzanos. The second trial of the 
Provenzanos was postponed to January 12, 1891, and resulted in 
their acquittal on January 23. 


There is every probability that Hennessy, as a result of his 
researches, had obtained a clear idea as to the members of the Mafia 
and that he knew a great deal about their antecedents, their inten- 
tions, and their methods of action, and that the real miscreants 
were aware of this, and had resolved on his death. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the chief was murdered just one week before the date 
originally set for the second trial of the Provenzanos. 


“TIL. The, Treatment of the Prisoners. 


| ieving that the Matranga party was responsible for the 
crime, the whole city government bent its every effort to fasten 
upon the leaders of this group the responsibility for the killing of 
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the chief. The populace, likewise, was convinced that the Matrangas 
and their associates had planned the murder. A group of these, 
including Charles Matranga, James and John Caruso, Joseph P. 
Macheca, Charles Patorno, Rocco Geraci, and Salvador Sinceri were 
shadowed by the police, during the night of the crime, and some 
were heard by several witnesses to express hatred for the chief and 
delight that he had been shot. It was believed that this group in- 
cluded the “higher-ups” of the Mafia who had employed the gun- 
men to do the dastardly deed. 


The next morning after the firing on the chief, there appeared 
in the papers a notice, signed by several citizens, calling upon the 
people to assemble in mass meetings to form committees “to assist 
the officers of the law in driving the murderous Mafia from our | 
midst,” and urging the City Council to sustain their call.1° Mayor 
Shakspeare, after the funeral services had been conducted, called 


the Council together in special session, and the following message" 
was read: 


To the City Council: 


It is with the profoundest grief and indignation that I 
make to you the official announcement of the death of David 
C. Ilennessy, superintendent of police of this city. . Grief at 
the loss of a true friend and an efficient officer; indignation 
that he should have died by the hands of despicable assassins. 
He was waylaid and riddled with bullets almost at his doorstep 
on last Wednesday night, and he died on Thursday morning 
at 9:06 o’clock. 


The circumstances of the cowardly deed, the arrests made, 
and the evidence collected by the police department show be- 
yond doubt that he was the victim of Sicilian vengeance, 
wreaked upon him as the chief representative of law and order 
in this community, because he was seeking the power of our 
American law to break up the fierce vendettas that have so 
often stained our streets with blood. Heretofore, these scoun- 
drels have confined their murderings among themselves. None 
of them have ever been convicted because of the secrecy with 
which the crimes have been committed and the impossibility 
of getting evidence from the people of their own race to con- 
vict. Bold, indeed, was the stroke, aimed at their first American 
victim. A shining mark have they selected on which to write 
with the assassin’s hand their contempt for the civilization of 
the new world. | 


10 Times-Democrat, October 16, 1890. 
11 Times-Democrat, October 19, 1890. 
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We owe it to ourselves and to everything that we hold 
sacred in this life to see to it that this blow is the last. We 


must teach these people a lesson that they will not forget for 
all time. 


What the means are to reach this end, I leave to the wis- 
dom of the Council to devise. 


It is clear to me that the wretches who committed this foul 
deed are the mere hirelings and instruments of others higher 
and more powerful than they. These instigators are the men 
we must find at any cost. 


For years past the existence of stiletto societies among the 
Sicilians in this city has been asserted. 


Appeal was made to me by a prominent Italian during 
my former administration to protect him from blackmail and 
murder, but, as he was afraid to give any names, I could do 
nothing for him. 


It is believed that these horrid associations are patronized 
by some of the wealthy and powerful members of their own 
race in this city, and that they can point out who the leaders 
of these associations are. 


No community can exist with murder societies in its midst. 
iscsi societies must perish or the community itself must 
perish. 


The Sicilian who comes here must become an American 
citizen and subject his wrongs to the remedy of the law of the 
land, or else there must be no place for him on the American 
continent. This sentiment we must see realized at any cost, 
at any hazard. 


The people look to you to take the initiative in this matter. 
Act promptly, without fear or favor. 


Jos. A. Shakspeare, Mayor. 
The Council acted upon the suggestions of the Mayor in the 


game spirit in which they were presented. In accordance with a 
resolution duly adopted, the Mayor appointed a committee of promi- 
nent citizens, “whose duty shall be to thoroughly investigate the 
matter of the existence of secret societies or bands of oath-bound 
assassins, which it is openly charged have life in our midst and 
have culminated in the assassination of the highest executive offi- 
cer of the police department, and to devise necessary means and 
the most effective and speedy measures for the uprooting and total 
annihilation of such hell-born associations; and also to suggest | 
needful remedies to prevent the introduction here of criminals or 
paupers from Europe,” | 
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he “Citizens Committee” appointed under this resolution was 
generally spoken of as the “Committee of Fifty,” although the 
Mayor appointed eighty-seven members.’2 Mr. Edgar H. Farrar, 
a brilliant lawyer, was designated as the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and he was largely responsible for its methods and policies. 
He served as the chairman from the date of its formation, October 
18, 1890, until December 21, at which time he resigned on account 
of the press of business and enforced absence from the city. The 
committee then elected Mr. W. C. Flower to succeed Mr. Farrar, 
and he served until the dissolution of the committee in May, 18911 


e committee rented an office on the fourth floor of the 
Cotton Exchange Building, and, at the outset, it assumed an im- — 
portant and vigorous function in collecting evidence against those 
accused of the crime and in advising the police and court officials. — 
All of its deliberations were secret. 


Through its chairman, the committee addressed a spicy letter 
to Dominick C. O’Malley, the head of a private detective agency, 
employed in the interest of the accused, demanding that he drop 
instantly all connection with the Italian vendetta cases and that he 


cease all communication with the Italian colony and the witnesses 
in the approaching trial. He was further ordered to stay away 
from the parish prison and the criminal court building. The letter 
brought from O’Malley an equally tart reply.’ 


The committee published an address requesting anyone in pos- 
session of facts that might further the prosecution to come forward 
and to divulge such information or to submit it anonymously. It 
also sent a letter to the management of the newspapers requesting 
that their reporters be prevented from interviewing witnesses and 
from giving accounts of the testimony. The assuming of this extra- 
judicial role brought down upon the committee severe criticism by 
some of the newspapers, particularly the Times-Democrat. The 
Daily States, the Item, and the New Delta defended consistently the 
actions of the committee. The Daily States in its criticisms of 
O’Malley was especially severe and that individual retaliated by 
filing a ten-thousand-dollar damage suit against its managers, 
George W. Dupre and Henry J. Hearsey. The suit was finally dis- 
missed and no damages were collected. 


12 For a complete list of the names of the “Committee of Fifty,” see Appendix B. 

18 Mr. Flower, as chairman of the “‘Committee of Fifty’’ submitted an interesting report 
covering its purposes, its activities, and the results of its investigations. See Picayune, y 15, 
1891, or Foreign Relations, 1891, p. 722. 3 

14 For this correspondence, see Times-Democrat, October 24, 1890. 
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So strong did the criticism of some of the doings of the com- 
mittee become that it resolved to hold a public mass meeting, on 
the night of October 27, to give an account of its activities. In 
view of the tense feeling in the city, the Times-Democrat and Pica- 
yune strongly advised against such a meeting. The committee, how- 
ever, proceeded with its meeting, which, after all, proved unevent- 
ful, even though attended by a monstrous crowd. Colonel B. F. 
Eshleman was elected chairman, and addresses were made by Mr. 
Farrar and by A. W. Crandall and Charles F. Buck. At the meet- 
ing, the committee was voted the confidence of the community and 
its request for a popular subscription of thirty thousand dollars to 
further its work was given approval. 


The controversy between Farrar and O’Malley was given great 
prominence by the opposing newspapers, and it served to intensify 
the feeling against the accused prisoners. The employment of 
O’Malley and two able attorneys, Lionel Adams and A. D. Hen- 
riques, in the interest of the Italians indicated that much money 
was spent in their defense. Public sentiment had, from the first, 
been bitterly arrayed against the prisoners and much brutal treat- 
-ment had already been accorded them in the parish prison. An 
incident that served to increase the anger of the populace was The 
steaming, into the port of New Orleans, at this time, as though 
through sheer irony, of two ships laden with some eighteen hundred 
Sicilian immigrants. There was a determination that these for- 
eigners should be landed only in strict compliance with the immi- 
gration laws, and, to this end, Mayor Shakspeare and other 
officials met the ships and supervised the landing of the Sicilians. 

e phenomenal increase in the number of Sicilians coming to New 
rleans was a matter of grave concern to the city at this time, as 
many of them were known to be criminals and paupers.*® 


From the time they were taken into custody there had been 
threats of violence against the prisoners. e Thomas Duffy, on 
the day of-the chief’s funeral, saw the remains of his friend as they 
lay in state at the City Hall, and he was so affected that he rushed 
to the prison, and asked to see Antonio Scaffidi, one of the pris- 
oners who had been identified as one of the actual slayers. When 
Scaffidi appeared, Duffy deliberately fired upon him, wounding 
him severely in the neck. For this offense, Duffy was tried, con- 


15 Times-Democrat (Editorial), October 24, 1890. 
16 Immigration statistics show that practically all Sicilians coming to America during the 
years 1889 to 1892, inclusive, were destined to the port of New Orleans. See Appendix C. 
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victed, and sentenced to only six months in the parish prison. 
Though such a flagrant and deliberate act of lawlessness was utter- 
ly indefensible, it is probable that a majority of the people would 
have been glad to see Duffy go unpunished. 


As a result of the threatened violence toward the prisoners, 
and upon the advice of the “Committee of Fifty,” Sheriff Villere 
issued orders forbidding communication between newspaper re- 
porters and the prisoners. This order worked to the discomfiture 
of the Italians. One of them, Charles Matranga, asked for permis- 
sion to see Dominick O’Malley and a reporter for the Times-Demo- 
crat. This request was denied, whereupon, mandamus proceedings 
against the sheriff were instituted on the grounds that such visitors 
were necessary in the preparation of the defense. The mandamus 
was finally denied by Judge Marr, but the court requested the 
sheriff to allow the prisoners to receive visitors during proper 
hours. Matranga appealed to the Supreme Court for a reversal of 
Judge Marr’s ruling, but that court upheld the decision of the dis- 
trict judge. 


The Italian prisoners also suffered especially as a result of the - 
operation of a pernicious system that had prevailed for some time 
in the prison. Under this system some of the prisoners, under the 
designation of “captains of the yard,” were selected and given con- 
trol over the others. As might be expected, this plan of control 
naturally resulted in much brutality to the other prisoners. Some 
of the Italians were severely beaten, and, under threats of violence, 
several were robbed of their money and other possessions. 


ope Italian consul, Pasquale Corte, wrote a letter to Mayor 
Shakspeare protesting against the cruel treatment of the prisoners, 
but he received no satisfaction whatever from that official. In his 
reply the Mayor wrote thus: “The rumor of maltreatment of the 
suspects is, I am satisfied, without foundation. On the contrary, 
I greatly fear that consideration for their personal comfort and 
the wishes of their friends has been carried beyund the limit of 
prudence.” Following this, the consul sent a written protest to the 
grand jury and from that body he received much more considera- 
tion than he had obtained from the city officials. As a result of 
the investigation made by the grand jury, two of the “captains of 
the yard” were indicted for assaulting and robbing, and they were 
_-ftnally convicted and punished. 


. 
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IV. The Indictment and Trial of the Italians. 


The employment by the Italians of Lionel Adams and A. D. 
Henriques, as attorneys, and of Dominick C. O’Malley, the detective, 
insured a most determined and able defense of their cause. How 
determined were the defense attorneys that every right of the ac- 
cused prisoners should be protected had already been demonstrated 
by the fact that an appeal to the Supreme Court had been taken on 
the decision of the lower court in the denial of the simple request of 
one of the accused that he be allowed to see a detective and a news- 


paper reporter. 


The first move on the part of the State in the prosecution was 
on October 18, when some of the prisoners were brought before 
Recorder M. S. Bringier and a date set for their preliminary hear- 
ing. The Recorder fixed the date for their hearing, but on this 
date, the examination was indefinitely postponed by Judge Brin- 
gier, upon the advice of District Attorney C. H. Luzenburg, who 
desired to have but one examination of the entire affair, and that 
before the grand jury. From this decision, a writ of mandamus 
was taken to the Supreme Court. On November 17, the Supreme 
Court ordered the Recorder to give the accused a preliminary hear- 
ing. Accordingly, Judge Bringier set November 22 as the date for 
the hearing, but this examination was never held, inasmuch as the 
grand jury, on November 20, returned indictments against the 
prisoners, thus making unnecessary any preliminaries before a sub- 
ordinate court. 


The grand jury met on November 9, and began their examina- 
tion of witnesses in the Hennessy case. Upon the advice of the 
District Attorney, the courthouse was closed, during certain hours, 
at the beginning of the investigation. The Times-Democrat criti- 
cised Mr. Luzenburg very severely for excluding people from the 
courtroom. Two attorneys for the defense, when they were ejected, 
- protested to District Judge Marr, and he annulled the order of 
exclusion. 


ter an exhaustive examination extending over a period of 
eleven days, the grand jury brought in two indictments against 
nineteen of the prisoners. The first indictment was for murder 
and the second for shooting while lying in wait with intent to mur- 
der. The following Italians were indicted on both counts, as prin- 
cipals: Peter Natali, Antonio Scaffidi, Charles Traina, Antonio 
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Bagnetto, Manuel Politz, Antonio Marchesi, Pietro, Monasterio, 
Bastian Incardona; Salvador. Sinceri, and Loretto Comitez, and the © 
following as accessories before the fact: Asperi Marchesi, Joseph 
P. Macheca, James Caruso, Charles Matranga, Rocco Gerachi, 
Charles Patorno, Frank Romero, John Caruso, and Charles Pietza, 
making a total of nineteen. With the exception of Asperi Marchesi 
and Charles Pietza, those indicted as accessories constituted what 
was known as the Matranga party. : 


On Saturday, November 30, the prisoners were arraigned, and 
a motion was made to quash the indictments on the ground that 
John T. Michel, the court stenographer, had been in the grand jury 
room during the examination and at the time the indictments were 
found. On December 9, the court ruled in favor of the defense by 
nullifying the findings of the grand jury. This ruling of the court 
was a severe blow to the prosecution and was the cause of much 
excitement. The Times-Democrat criticized the prosecuting attor- 
neys very severely for this faux pas. 


A new grand jury was immediately summoned and, four days 
later, the same persons named in the former indictments were re- 
indicted for the same crime. The prisoners were again arraigned 
on December 16, and a new motion was made to quash the indict- 
ments on the ground that R. M, Walmsley, the foreman of the grand 
jury, and S. Hernsheim, another member, were both members of 
the “Committee of Fifty” and had contributed money to aid the 
prosecution. This motion was overruled and, on December 22, the 
prisoners were taken before Judge Baker of Section B and they 
pleaded not guilty. At this time, a third motion to quash was filed 
on the ground of irregularity in the allotment of the case. This 
motion was also promptly denied. 


| After all these dilatory tactics on the part of the defense, it 

was found necessary to delay the trial still further because of the 
Provenzano-Matranga case which came up for retrial at this time. 
This case kept the court busy for a month, the trial finally resulting 
in a verdict of acquittal for the Provenzanos. The attorneys who 
assisted in the prosecution of the Provenzanos became defense law- 
yers in the Hennessy case, and those who had defended the Proven- 
zanos assisted the prosecution in the Hennessy case. 


e trial of the Hennessy case was finally set for February 16, 
1891, just four months from the date of the killing of the chief. 
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The scene of this cause celebre was the old St. Patrick Hall, located 
at the corner of Camp and Lafayette, on the site now occupied by 
the New Orleans post office. The parish prison was located nearly 
a mile away, on the site presently occupied by a pumping plant, 
opposite Beauregard Square. In a mule-drawn truck, called the 
“Black Maria,” the prisoners had to be transported this long dis- 
tance every day for nearly a month. As the old truck wended its 
gloomy way over the city streets, its Italian occupants were greeted 
by the street gamins with the call of “Who killa de chief?” 


Judge Joshua G. Baker, of Section B of the Criminal District 
Court, was the trial judge. The following were the other court 
officials and attaches: Charles H. Luzenburg, District Attorney; 
John J. Finney, Assistant District Attorney; Gabriel Villere, Sher- 
iff; R. D. Screven, Clerk; and John T. Michel, Stenographer. Asso- 
ciated with the district attorney, were Judge W. L. Evans, James C. 
Walker, and Arthur Dunn. These attorneys were reported to have 
been employed by the “Committee of Fifty.””» The City Council had 
also appropriated $15,000 to be used in “ferreting out the cause 
that led to the assassination of D. C. Hennessy,” and in aiding the 
prosecution. 


For all the accused, except Charles Patorno, there appeared 
Lionel Adams, A. D. Henriques, Arthur Gastinel, Charles A. Butler, 
and Thomas J. Semmes. Patorno was represented by J. H. Fergu- 
son and Ferdinand Armant. The unexpected appearance in the 
case of the distinguished jurist, Judge Semmes, created quite a 
sensation and was the cause of much comment. He was one of 

the South’s most famous lawyers, having formerly served as At- 
- torney-General of Louisiana and as a member of the Confederate 
Senate. e employment of this group of the ablest lawyers of the 
city indicated that immense sums of money were being expended in 
behalf of the Italians. The Times-Democrat reported an estimate 
to the effect that from $50,000 to $75,000 had been raised by the 
Mafia in New Orleans and in other cities.’ Every Saturday, the 
Italian paper, [talo-Americano, published the amounts received. It 
was reported that Thomas J. Semmes received $10,000, Lionel 
Adams, $10,000, A. D. Henriques, $1,000, Arthur Gastinel, $1,000, 
Charles A. Butler, $500, and Dominick C. O’Malley, $5,000. 


With this immense array of the city’s most brilliant legal 
talent, coupled with an intense popular interest, not only in New 


17 Times-Democrat, March 17, 1891. 
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Orleans but throughout the entire country, there was to be staged 
one of the most spectacular and sensational criminal trials ever 
conducted in the city. 


Great difficulty was experienced in securing a jury. A total 
of 1,375 tales jurors were summoned. A noteworthy feature in the 
selection of the jury was the large number who expressed them- 
selves as having conscientious scruples against capital punishment 
and as being prejudiced against the accused. Many would not ac- 
cept circumstantial evidence under any conditions. Evidently, 
many of the talesmen, knowing that it would be a long trial, were 
evading jury service. After eleven days of effort, the following 
twelve jurors were accepted and sworn: Jacob M. Seligman, jew- 
eler, foreman; Solomon J. Mayer, real estate; John Berry, Jr., 
drummer; Walter D. Livaudais, railroad clerk; Henry L. Tronchet, 
clerk; William H. Leahy, machinist; Arnold F. Willie, grocer; Ed- 
ward J. Donegan, moulder; William Mackesy, bookkeeper; Charles 
Heyob, clerk and piano tuner ; William Yochum, grocer ; and Charles 
Boessen, clerk. 


The State asked for an order of severance, to which the defense 
did not object, and placed on trial under the indictment for murder, 
nine only of the accused; namely, Joseph P. Macheca, Antonio 
Scaffidi, Antonio Bagnetto, Manuel Politz, Bastian Incardona, An- 
tonio Marchesi, Asperi Marchesi, Pietro Monasterio, and Charles 
Matranga. The attorneys for the State refused to discuss the rea- 
son for the severance. It was claimed by the defense that this 
action of the State was an admission that it had no evidence against 
the ten separated from those who were put on trial. Another theory 
was that the object of the State was to reduce the number of per- 
emptory challenges of the defense, since for each prisoner there 
were twelve challenges allowed. 


The taking of testimony began on February 27 and continued 
to March 11. There were sixty-seven witnesses for the State and 
the taking of their testimony required four days. 


Soon after the taking of testimony had begun, Manuel Politz 
became insanely frantic and indicated that he wished to confess. 
An interpreter was secured and, in the presence of the State’s at- 
torneys, some sort of confession was made. The district attorney, 
however, did not see fit to accept the confession and proceeded with 
the prosecution; whereupon, the attorneys who had been defending 
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Politz along with the other Italians announced their refusal to de- 
fend him further. The court induced Charles J. Théard to defend 
Politz, but Politz soon rebelled against his attorney. The court 
then appointed John Q. Flynn, who remained in the case to the 
close, making a determined effort in behalf of Politz. In the sum- 
ming-up arguments, Mr. Flynn talked for two hours. 


No official statement concerning the nature of the confession 
made by Politz was ever given to the public. However, newspapers 
carried reports to the effect that he had told of a meeting in a cer- 
tain house, the night before the crime was committed, at which lots 
were drawn to determine those who were to do the killing, and at 
which meeting large amounts of money were paid to the gunmen 
by the leaders of the conspiracy now on trial. It is significant that 
much money was found on the persons of some of the suspects. 


As the result of strong direct testimony introduced by the 
State, Antonio Scaffidi, Antonio Marchesi, Manuel Politz, Antonio 
Bagnetto, and Pietro Monasterio were identified as the parties who 
did’the shooting and who were seen fleeing from the place of am- 
bush. Bastian Incardona was identified as being in the vicinity of 
the crime, at 8:25 p. m., and at 10:30 p. m., on the night of the 
shooting. The evidence against Incardona was considered by the 


State as being insufficient to warrant his conviction, and District 


Attorney Luzenburg, in his closing statement before the jury, aban- 
doned the case against him. 


Joseph P. Macheca was identified by four witnesses as the 
party, who, under’ the assumed name of “Peter Johnson,” rented 
the shanty for the shoemaker, Pietro Monasterio, in which the 
State claimed the assassins were hidden until their victim appeared 
on the opposite side of the street. It was also proved that Macheca 
had several times expressed his fear and hatred of Hennessy, and 
that he with others, on the night of the crime, entered several pub- 
lic places for the expressed purpose of proving an alibi, at the same 
time expressing his ill-feeling for the chief. By the direct testimony 
of police officers, it was also proved that, on the night of the crime, 
he was heard to express delight that the chief had been shot and 
regrets that he had not been killed instantly. 


It was proved that the fourteen-year old boy, Asperi Marchesi, 
had ascribed his liberation, after having been arrested at first, to 
the fact that he had turned State’s evidence and that he had been 
detailed to whistle the signal to the gunmen at the chief’s approach. 
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Against Charles Matranga, ninth of the accused, there was 
only proof that, after the first trial of the Provenzanos, he had 
expressed irritation at Hennessy’s interest in the defense, and had 
said that the “humbug” would have to stop. Judge Baker consid- 
ered this evidence insufficient to warrant conviction and in his 
charge to the jury ordered that Matranga be acquitted. 


The sudden close of the case for the State was unexpected. 
The principal effort of the defense was in the proving of discrepan- 
cies in the testimony of the State witnesses, in the establishing of 
alibis, and in proving the good character of the accused. A total 
of eighty-four witnesses appeared for the defense. 


The arguments of counsel and the judge’s charge to the jury 
consumed two full days, and the case was finally given to the jury 
at 6:15 p. m., March 12, 1891. The verdict was rendered the next 
day, Friday, March 13, at 2:53 p.m. The jury reported their dis- 
agreement and inability to reach a verdict in the cases of Politz, 
Monasterio, and Scaffidi, and the other six were found “not guilty.” 


From the outset it was expected that efforts would be made 
by friends of the Italians to corrupt the jury. Hence, at the begin- 
ning of the trial, a detective was given a seat just behind the re- 
porters’ table, in full view of the jury. He was placed there by the 
State, it was said, to see that no “telegraphing” be done between 
any member of the jury and outsiders. During the trial there were 
-_three reports to the effect that tales jurors had been approached | 
and offered bribes if they would go on the jury and “act right,” 
and there were also charges of attempted intimidation of witnesses 
for the State. Despite the closest possible surveillance of the three 
deputy sheriffs who guarded the jury, in some mysterious way, the 
electric-light wire in the jury room was cut one night, leaving the 
jury in complete darkness. 

The grand jury in its report published in the Picayune of May 
6, 1891, charged that not fewer than three or four members of the 
trial jury had been unlawfully controlled. As a result of the several 
charges of corruption growing out of the trial, six different indi- 
viduals, including Dominick O’Malley and one of the attorneys for 
the defense, were indicted for attempted bribery. These were all 
prosecuted, but only one was ever convicted and he was given a 
short term in the State penitentiary. 


The wide circulation during the trial of the SAE of at- 
tempted jury tampering and intimidation of witnesses created pro- 
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found excitement and aroused intense public indignation. The 
whole city was bitterly arrayed against the Italian prisoners. Lit- 
tle wonder there was that such a verdict as that rendered by the 
jury would be received and acted upon by the populace in the man- 
ner described in the following chapter. 


V. The Law Vindicated. 


“The verdict was a thunderbolt of surprise to the masses of 
the city,’’* and it was received with universal disapproval. As the 
Italians were rushed away in the “Black Maria,” the cry of “Who 
killa de chief,” was shouted at them much more angrily and voci- 
ferously than ever before. There was an ominous and general 
muttering of dissatisfaction by the indignant crowd. 


During the afternoon, between four and five o’clock, a number 
of citizens assembled in the office of W. S. Parkerson, at No. 7 
Commercial Place, and an organization to be known as the 
, “Vigilance Committee” was formed. is committee became the 
successor of the celebrated “Commi of Fifty,’ and its evident 
and immediate purpose was to see inflicted upon the Italians the. 
penalty which the jury had failed to measure out. Mr. Parkerson 
became the leader of this militant organization. 


At the first meeting the “vigilantes” probably reached no 
verdict, and a second meeting was held at about nine o’clock p. m., 


' in a hall near Royal and Bienville Streets. At midnight the fol- 
lowing notice of a mass meeting was given to the press, and it ap- 
peared in the morning papers: 


Mass Meeting 


4 
P All good citizens are invited to attend a mass meeting # 
Saturday, March 14, at 10 o’clock a. m., at Clay Statue, to take 
steps to remedy the failure of justice in the Hennessy case. 
Come prepared for action. 


This notice was signed by sixty-one citizens, many of them 
the most prominent in the city.2° In commenting on the notice, the 
¥ Picayune of March 14, said editorially: ‘We trust and believe 
that the object of the meeting is wholly in the interest of peace as 
18 Picayune (editorial), March 14, 1891. 


18 New Delta, March 15, 1891. 
20 For the complete list of names attached to this notice, see Appendix D. 
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in the interest of justice. The names of the gentlemen who have 
signed the call would seem a ready guarantee of peaceful inten- 
tions, and so we accept them.” The Times-Democrat of the same © 
date said that “this failure of justice creates a grave and threaten- 
ing situation, and it is entirely meet and proper that good citizens 
should assemble to discuss the gravity of the situation and the steps 
necessary to remedy the wrong complained of.” It also cautioned . 
- against turning the meeting into a “mob.” 


It is probable that these two editorials, discounting as they 
did the imminence of mob action, had much to do with throwing 
off their guard the officials responsible for the protection of the 
prisoners. Even though Governor Nicholls was in the city at the 
time, he did not call out troops to protect the Italians. Mayor 
Shakspeare was not at his office and could not even be located | 
when the frantic Italian consul sought his aid during the morning, 
and Sheriff Villere did not move until it was too late. 


When the States came out at ten o’clock with its inflammatory 
“extra,” there could be no doubt as to the purpose of the meeting. 
However, it would seem that the request in the published notice, 
to “come prepared for action,” would have been sufficient to enable 
anyone to see what was “brewing,” and what was to be the fate 
of the Italians. 


. Promptly at ten o’clock, a crowd estimated at six or eight 
thousand people assembled at the foot of Clay Statue, then located 
at the corner of St. Charles and Canal Streets. The meeting was 
addressed by Messrs. W. S. Parkerson, Walter D. Denegre, and 
John C. Wickliffe. All the speeches were of the same tenor as 
the following one, delivered by Mr. Parkerson :?! 


People of New Orleans—Once before, I stood before you 
for public duty. I now appear before you again, actuated by 
no desire for fame or prominence. 


Affairs have reached such a crisis that when men living 
in an organized and civilized community, finding their laws 
fruitless and ineffective are forced to protect themselves. 
When courts fail, the people must act! 


What protection, or assurance of protection, is there left 
us, when the very head of our police department—our chief of 
police—is assassinated, in our very midst, by the Mafia 
a ae and his assassins again turned loose on the commun- 
ity ? 


21 Times-Democrat, March 15, 1891. 
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The time has come for the people of New Orleans to say 
whether they are going to stand these outrages by organized 
bands of assassins, for the people to say whether they shall 
permit it to continue. I ask you to consider this fairly. Are 
you going to let it continue? (Hundreds of voices: No! No!, 
Bring on the Dagoes!) 


Will every man here follow me and see the murder of D. 
C. Hennessy vindicated? (Yes! Yes! On to the Parish Prison, 
yelled the crowd.) 


Are there men enough here to set aside the verdict of that 
infamous jury, évery one of whom is a perjurer and a scoun- 
re (Yes! On to the prison and hang the murderers, was 
the cry.) | 


There is no more infamous a thing in this city than 
Dominick C. O’Malley. (Cries of “Hang him! Shoot him” 
came from the crowd.) I now pronounce him a suborner of 

_ witnesses, a briber of juries, and the most infamous thing in 
this community. 


I now, right here, publicly, openly, and fearlessly de- 
nounce him as a suborner and procurer of witnesses and a 
briber of juries. 


Men and citizens of New Orleans, follow me. I will be 
your leader. 


Mr. Denegre and Mr. Wickliffe each delivered very fiery and 
eloquent speeches.?2 Mr. Wickliffe, who spoke last, was unable to 
finish because of the fury of the mob. He closed by saying: 


Very well, gentlemen, the committee has selected your 
officers, who are ready to lead you. Will you go? (Cries of 
“Yes, yes.”) Then, gentlemen, let’s go and do our duty. Mr. 
Parkerson is your leader. Mr. James D. Houston is your first 
lieutenant. Your seeond lieutenant is myself. We are pre- 


pared to do our duty. Are you? (Yes, yes.”) Then come 
on. 


The speaking was concluded at 10:15 a. m. and at once the 
angry and roaring mob made a mad rush for the parish prison. 
‘There was no visible effort made by the police or by the sheriff to 
stop the mob. The attack on the prison began at 10:30, and at 
10:50, the last victim was hanged, the work of the “vigilantes” 
requiring only twenty minutes. 


At the prison, twenty-odd men, under the leadership of W. S. 
Parkerson and Charles Ranlett, gained entrance, all heavily armed. 


22 Times-Democrat, March 15, 1891. 
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The doorway was guarded by John C. Wickliffe, E. T. Leche, W. 
W. Crane and H. L. Lewis, after the “vigilantes” had forced their 
entrance by battering down the Treme Street entrance. As the 
crowd struggled to get in, Mr. Wickliffe turned and addressed 
them, saying that “cool action” was what was wanted, and cau- 
tioning against doing “that for which the people would afterward 
mourn.” 


The deputies in charge of the prison, under Captain Davis, 
thinking it best for the safety of the prisoners, opened the cells ! 
and gave the Italian prisoners the freedom of the prison. In mortal 
terror they scampered like rats to any place they thought would 
offer protection. Ten of them were locked up in the women’s de- 
partment. The avengers forced their way to every part of the 
prison, demanding the keys for whatever doors they found locked. 


total of eleven were killed. Macheca, Antonio Marchesi, 
and Scaffidi were found and slain in the attic adjoining the cells 
for condemned prisoners. Six were killed in the yard adjoining the 
women’s ward. These six were: Monasterio, Traina, Comitez, 
James Caruso, Gerachi, and Romero. Two were taken out and 
hanged, Politz to a lamp post and Bagnetto to a tree. Of the eleven 
killed, three had been tried and acquitted, five had not been tried, 
and three had been tried but the jury had disagreed and there was 
no verdict. The remaining eight of the nineteen accused Italian 
prisoners escaped death and were afterwards set free, without 
further prosecution or further persecution. Their indictments 
were nol-prossed immediately. 


After the lynching, the crowd insisted that they have O’Malley, 
but Mr. Parkerson climbed up into a window of the prison and ad- 
dressed the crowd. After announcing the names of the most of 
the prisoners who had been killed, he spoke as follows: 


I have performed the most painful duty of my life today. 
If you have confidence in me and in the gentlemen associated 
with me, I ask you to disperse and go quietly to your homes. 


The crowd yelled: “We want O’Malley.” 


Mr. Parkerson continued: 


I pledge you that O’Malley shall be dealt with. Now take 
my word for it. Mob violence is the most terrible thing on 
the face of the earth. I called you together for a duty. You 
have performed that duty. Now go to your homes and if I 
need you, I will call you. Now, go home and God bless you. 
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“God bless you, Mr. Parkerson,” yelled the crowd, taking him 
bodily on their shoulders and marching away. 


About one half of the crowd remained, and these were ad- 
dressed by George W. Dupre, of the States, who assured them that 
the law would take care of O‘Malley. 


The following editorial in the States, the same afternoon, also 
had a mollifying effect on the public rage: 


To the Public 


Citizens of New Orleans, you have in one righteous up- 
heaval, in one fateful gust of mighty wrath, vindicated your 
laws, heretofore, desecrated and trampled under foot by oath- 
bound aliens who had thought to substitute Murder for Jus- 
tice and the suborner’s gold for the freeman’s honest verdict. 
Your vengeance is consecrated in the forfeited blood of the 
assassins. 

Stop there! 

Return to your homes and resume the peaceful pursuit of 
your avocations. 


The leaders of the mob evidently had perfect control over their 
followers, for the crowd dispersed almost as quickly as it had con- 
gregated. There was some little molestation at the Italian con- 
sulate and a few threats were made against Juror Seligman and the 
Italians at the Poydras Market. O’Malley was hidden away for 
several weeks. When he came out of hiding, the anger of the 
populace had subsided, and no harm was done to him. ! 


The efficiency and forbearance of the “vigilantes,” as well 
as the indulgent inactivity of the city police officials, are well 
depicted in the following editorial in the Jtem of March 15: 


The military precision, skill and rapidity with which the 
prison was stormed and taken, the care exercised to do no 
harm except to the guilty parties, the wonderful forbearance 
of the angered populace, except to the special object of their 
vengeance, are all commended; while no complaint is uttered 
against the officials for their failure to interpose resistance 
to the avengers of outraged justice. 


The Times-Democrat, on March 15, had this to say: 


Desperate diseases require desperate remedies .... We 
are sure to have plenty of censure and vituperation heaped 
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upon us by outside communities for our yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, but the censure and vituperation will not hurt, emanat- 
ing either from ignorance or from malice. 


On March 16, this paper referred to the incident as an 1 
“orderly movement,” and complimented the leaders for their suc- 
cess in confining the activities of the “vigilantes” to the purposes 
in hand. | 


This paper also, on March 17, argued against a grand jury 
investigation, saying: “An act of lawlessness approved and con- 
doned by a community is not to be measured by the strict rule of 
legal forms in that community.” 


The Picayune was very conservative in its comment on the 
action of the mob, and, undoubtedly, its managers felt that the 
city government should have taken some steps to protect the 
prisoners. In an editorial entitled, ““We must Stand Together,” 
written April 2, in connection with our trouble with Italy, this 
paper admitted that 


No measures for the protection of the prisoners were 
undertaken beyond what a handful of wardens and turnkeys 
were able to accomplish. They deserve the highest praise, 
but, abandoned by the higher authorities, they were power- 
less to accomplish anything. It appears from the official re- 
port of the sheriff, who was the immediate custodian of the 
prison, that, although he apprehended trouble, no precautions 
or preparations to meet it were attempted. The prisoners 
were in the custody of the State, but the Governor, who was 
in the city, did not attempt to intervene. The peace and safety 
of the city were endangered but the Mayor did not take any 
steps to prevent public disorder. There was no meeting or 
communication between these officials looking to concerted 
action for the maintenance of public order. The people, or an 
armed body of the people, had practical possession of the city, 
with not even an official remonstrance against them, until 
they had accomplished their purpose. 


All of the Louisiana newspapers that were quoted approved 
of the action of the mob. Mr. Parkerson and the other leaders re- 
ceived congratulatory telegrams from all parts of the country. 

ost all of the Southern papers either approved or condoned the 
ynching. However, in Galveston, Augusta, and Charleston, the 
newspapers deplored the incident, and the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
said, “It is hoped that the leading citizens will get the same 
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punishment they meted out to the Mafia.” e Northern papers 
were divided between praise and blame. e most of those that 
were critical recognized the fact that there was strong provoca- 
tion for the mob’s action. 


The foreign press was, as a rule, very caustic in its criticism. 
The London Times said, “Italy’s indignation is shared by the whole 
civilized world.” A curious fact is that the Italian newspapers 
published in America were much more abusive than those published 
in Italy. The Don Chisciotte Delta, in Rome, said, “Italy ought to 
demand that instant measures be taken to protect the Italian colony 
in New Orleans,” adding, however, “It is just also to recognize the 
fact that similar incidents would not occur if the towns on the 
Atlantic littoral were not infested with the ex-galley slaves of 


Europe.” 


In the monthly periodicals there was, as in the case of news- 
papers, a division of sentiment expressed. The editor of the Nation 
was very unfair and bitter. On March 19, 1891, he made this 
statement : 


The New Orleans massacre is a horrible illustration of 
the working of a municipal government among us when at its 
worst. None of our cities is as badly governed as New Or- 

_ Jeans is. It has, more than all others, been used to violence of 
all kinds before and since the war. Assassinations and at- 
tempts at assassination, street fights, and bloody duels have 
been constant accompaniments of its politics and of its justice. 
It has had a local revolution in our own time, in which the 
State Carpet-bag Government was overthrown on President 
Grant’s refusing to furnish troops for its protection. Con- 
sequently, even the more respectable and sober-minded por- 
tion of the community are in a constant readiness for remedial 
violence. When things go..very wrong, it is a comparatively 
easy thing to call a mass meeting, convert it on the spot into 
an armed mob, and execute the people’ s will at the muzzle of 
the pistol and the rifle. 


In Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, of December, 1891, there 
was an article written by Colonel John R. Fellows which defended 
the action of the people of New Orleans just as strongly as it had 
been condemned by the editor of the Nation. 


The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the Stock Exchange, the 
Board of Trade, the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and other commercial 
and social organizations adopted strong resolutions approving of 
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the lynching. Even though there may have been many good 
citizens in New Orleans who would never have taken part in, or 
encouraged such extra-judicial action, yet, the affair having been 
consummated, they felt the necessity of “standing together.” This 
reaction was illustrated in the changed attitude of the Times-Demo- 
crat and the Picayune. 


The grand jury, of which W. H. Chaffe was chairman, sub- 
mitted on May 5, 1891, an able and lengthy report in reference to 
the lynching and other matters concerning law enforcement.” 
- This jury placed practically the full blame for the miscarriage of 
justice upon Dominick C. O’Malley, the manager of a private de- 
tective agency, and it indicted him along with five others for at- 
tempting to bribe talesmen: In reference to the lynching of the 
Italians, the grand jury reported that the meeting at Clay Statue, 
in Canal Street, “embraced several thousand of the first, best and 
even the most law-abiding citizens of the city.” It also reported 
that no injury was done to either person or property beyond the 
one act, and that the “magnitude of the affair makes it a difficult 
task to fix guilt upon any number of the participants.” A thorough 
examination of the subject “failed to disclose the necessary facts 
to justify this grand jury in presenting indictments.” 


Following the incident of March 14, protests were promptly 
made by the government of Italy, and a very heated diplomatic 
controversy ensued. An account of this trouble will be given in the | 
next chapter. 


VI. International Phases** 


Pasquale Corte, the Italian consul at New Orleans, was a faith-_ 
ful diplomatic official, and he evinced a keen interest in the welfare 
of his fellow countrymen. Immediately after the Italian suspects 
had been incarcerated in the parish prison, he wrote a letter to 
Mayor Shakspeare, protesting against their brutal treatment. The 
Mayor, in reply, stated that he thought the “rumor of maltreat- 
ment” was “without foundation.” This reply was unsatisfactory to 
the consul; whereupon he reported the conditions to Baron Fava, 
the Italian minister at Washington, and also forwarded to the 
Foreign Office, at Rome, a report including a copy of the Mayor’s 
address to the City Council upon the killing of Chief Hennessy. 


23 For the complete report, see ot eee May 6, 1891, or Foreign Relations, 1891, p. 714. 
24 For the full diplomatic correspondence, see Foreign Relations, 1891} pp. 658-728. 
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The government at Rome directed Baron Fava to file with Secre- 
tary of State James G. Blaine a protest against that part of the ad- 
dress wherein the Mayor said: 


The Sicilian who comes here must become an American 
citizen and subject his wrongs to the remedy of the law of the 
land, or else there must be no place for him on the American 
continent. 


The Foreign Secretary also protested against the activities of 
_ the “Committee of Fifty” and the wholesale arrest of innocent 
Italians. 


On October 21, 1890, Secretary Blaine wired Governor Francis 
T. Nicholls, of Louisiana, in reference to these protests, and the 
Governor replied that he did “not apprehend any trouble.” 


In addition to the reports sent to Washington and to Rome, 
Consul Corte wrote a letter to the New Orleans grand jury describ- 
ing how the prisoners were being beaten and robbed. A copy of 
this protest was also sent by Baron Fava to Mr. Blaine, who in 
turn, sent a copy to Governor Nicholls. The Governor, in reply, 
on December 2, informed Mr. Blaine that the grand jury had in- 
dicted two persons for “various acts of brutality against prisoners 
in the parish prison,” and he also gave assurance that the national- 
ity of the prisoners had not been the cause of maltreatment. 


With these assurances from Governor Nicholls, the Italian 
government was satisfied, and the diplomatic correspondence closed 
- until after the tragic incident of March 14, 1891, when it was re- 
opened with the following telegram from Consul Corte to Baron 
Fava: 


New Orleans, March 14, 1891. 


Mob led by members of committee of fifty took possession 
of jail; killed eleven prisoners; three Italians, others natural- 
ized. I hold mayor responsible. Fear further murders. I also 
am in great danger. Reports follow. 


Corte. 


Within a few hours, Marquis di Rudini, the Italian Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, wired Baron Fava to denounce immediately to 
the Government of the United States the affair at New Orleans and 
to urge steps to protect the Italian colony. Secretary Blaine at once 
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wired Governor Nicholls in reference to the “deplorable massacre,” 
requesting his co-operation in protecting the treaty rights of Ital- 
ians in New Orleans, in preventing further bloodshed, and in bring- 
ing to justice those responsible for the lynching. The Governor 
replied, giving assurance that all was now quiet and stating that 
the grand jury was investigating the “whole subject.”” The Times- 
Democrat, which, by this time had become the most active defender 
of the action of the mob, criticized the Governor very severely for 
not sending a “scorcher” to Blaine for characterizing the affair as 
_a “deplorable massacre.’’> This paper also berated Judge Marr for 
ordering a grand jury investigation. 


Notwithstanding the assurance already given by Mr. Blaine to 
the Italian government to the effect that the outbreak in New Or- 
leans was not directed against the Italians as a race, that the affair 
would be canvassed by the grand jury and that all treaty rights of 
the Italians would be guaranteed, Rudini wired Baron Fava as 
follows: “Our right, therefore, to demand and obtain the punish- 
ment of the murderers, and an indemnity for the victims is un- 
questionable.” Acting upon these instructions, Baron Fava placed 
before Mr. Blaine the following two formal demands: 


(1) The official assurance by the Federal Government that 
the guilty parties should be brought to trial. 


(2) The recognition, in principle, that an indemnity is due 
the relatives of the victims. 


Mr. Blaine construed the first demand as requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to guarantee indictment and conviction of the 
leaders of the mob, and the second as requiring a promise of in- 
demnity to the relatives of the victims. Hence, he refused to comply 
with both demands. He was willing to guarantee to the Italians 
only the same rights as were vouchsafed by the laws of Louisiana 
and of the United States to American citizens. He would not go 
further. The personal interviews between him and Baron Fava 
evidently became very heated, for the published correspondence 
between Fava and Rudini quoted Mr. Blaine as saying to Fava :”* 


I do not recognize the right of any government to tell the 
United States what it should do. We have never received or- 
ders from any foreign power, and we will not now begin. Please 


25 Times-Democrat, March 26, 1891. 
26 Times-Democrat, May 24, 1891. 
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inform Marquis di Rudini that the Federal Government cannot 
give the assurance which he requires, and that it is a matter 
of total indifference to me what persons in Italy may think of 
our institutions. I cannot change them, still less violate them. 


n March 31, the Italian minister, Baron Fava, announced to 
Secretary Blaine that, in obedience to instructions from his govern- 
ment, he was going to withdraw from Washington as speedily as 
possible, and that the Marquis Imperiali, the secretary of the lega- 
tion, would be left in charge of the current business of the legation. 
his abrupt withdrawal of the Italian minister, constituting, as it 
d, a severance of diplomatic relations, created considerable ex- 
citement throughout the United States and in Europe. The London 
press, the German press, and that of Paris heartily approved Italy’s 
position, taking the position that it was a proper response to our 
“dilatory diplomacy.” ‘There was some uneasiness in Boston, in 
New Orleans, and in ofher ports, over the possibility of attack by 
Italy’s magnificent navy of twenty-two splendid ships, the fourth 
strongest navy in the world at that time. The Times-Democrat 
published a statement, March 31, that the United States had only 
one first-class battleship and this one was not completed. As a 
result of the war-scare, there was an increase of interest in our 
navy, and when the Spanish-American War came on, seven years 
later, we had a strong fleet. 


The threats of war were not taken seriously by such men as 
Charles Cramp, the head of the great shipbuilding firm, by our 
navy officials, and by officers in the British navy. Those in posi- 
tion to know issued reassuring statements, asserting that, because 
of the great distance from her base of supplies and of her lack of 
familiarity with our coasts, Italy would never attack this country. 
These predictions proved to be true and the war clouds soon passed 


away. 
Less than a week after the withdrawal of Baron Fava, Premier 
Rudini was reported in a special dispatch from Rome as saying :*" 


I shall now simply wait for further details of the New 
Orleans affair, of the characters of the slain men, of the actions 
of the Louisiana authorities, and of the intentions of the United 
States government, but, whatever these may be, I am quite 
sure that a settlement thoroughly satisfactory to both parties 
will be found and that the friendship which binds the two na- 
tions will remain unalterable and secure. 


27 Times-Democrat, April 5, 1891. 
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Italy was unable to go to war because of financial embarrass- 
ment at the time, and it is probable that the impetuous action of 
Premier Rudini in recalling his minister from Washington was due 
to political pressure at home. Signor Crispi, his predecessor and 
present political opponent, took advantage of the incident to foment 
opposition to the present government’s policies. Crispi had the sup- 
port of those who either dreaded or sympathized with the Mafia. 
Rudini had been elected over Crispi on a pledge to reduce taxation, 
‘but, after taking office, he found it impossible, on account of the in- 
debtedness of the treasury, to carry out his promises. It is sup- 
posed he seized upon this incident to justify his failure and to divert 
the minds of the Italian people. They would not expect a reduction 
in taxation on the eve of a threatened war. The stage play was 
probably merely designed to tickle the vanity of his people.” 


After Baron Fava had withdrawn from the Italian legation, 
Mr. Blaine addressed a most able diplomatic letter to Marquis Im- 
periali, setting forth more elaborately than ever before the position 
of the Government of the United States. This letter was trans- 
mitted to Rome, but it only served to produce “a most painful im- 
pression” upon Rudini. All diplomatic correspondence was then 
terminated for nearly a year. The grand jury, as related in a pre- 
vious chapter, failed to attach any blame to anyone for participa- 
tion in the lynching of the prisoners, and thus passed all of Italy’s 
hopes for punishment of the mob, and probably all hope for an in- 
demnity to the families of the victims. 


esident Harrison in his annual message to Congress, on De- 
cember 9, 1891,?° referred to the controversy with Italy and spoke 
of the New Orleans affair as “a most deplorable and discreditable 
incident,” and as “an offense against law and humanity.” He said 
further that the affair did not “have its origin in any general ani- 
-mosity to the Italian people, nor in any disrespect to the Govern- 
ment of Italy, with which our relations were of the most friendly 
character.’”’ The President also said that the “temporary absence 
of a Minister Plenipotentiary of Italy at this capital has retarded 
the further correspondence, but it is not doubted that a friendly 
conclusion is attainable.” This tactful reference to the incident, 
and the intimation that an indemnity would be offered, had much 
to do with softening the Italian rage, and negotiations looking to 
the re-establishing of friendly relations were soon under way. 


28 Picayune, April 12, 1891. Also Hazen, Hurope Since 1815, pp. 374-75. 
2° Foreign Relations, 1891, p. v. 
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On April 12, 1892, the indemnity referred to by the President. 
in his message was tendered by Mr. Blaine in a note to the Marquis 
Imperiali.*° ~ihe sum of 125,000 francs was offered as compensa- 
tion to be distributed by the Italian Government to the families of 
the victims. In the note accompanying the offer, Mr. Blaine said 
while the injury “was not inflicted directly by the United States, 
the President nevertheless feels that it is the solemn duty, as well 
as the great pleasure, of the National Government to pay a satis- 
factory indemnity.” The Marquis Imperiali, on the same day, ac- 
cepted “without prejudice to the judicial steps which it may be 
proper for the parties to take,” and declared further, by an in- 
struction from his government, “that the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States are from this moment fully 
reestablished.” 


In his annual message, of December 6, 1892, President Har- 
rison made the following final announcement in reference to the 
controversy :*1 


The friendly act of this Government in expressing to the 
Government of Italy its reprobation and abhorrence of the 
lynching of Italian subjects in New Orleans, by the payment 
of 125,000 francs, or $24,330.90, was accepted by the King of 
Italy with every manifestation of gracious appreciation, and 
oem ye has been highly promotive of mutual respect and 


Thus ended the trouble with Italy. An unhappy controversy 
it was, brought about largely as a result of Italy’s inability, or re- 
_fusal, to understand the dual nature of our government. The 
mutual bitterness of feeling did not linger, and at no time did it 
serve to reduce the number of Italian or Sicilian immigrants to the 
fair city of New Orleans.*2 There soon came about a large reduc- 
tion in the number of such immigrants, but only as the result of 
the general tightening up of our immigration laws. According to 
Professor Fortier, writing in 1903, the lynching had a salutary 
effect on the Italians of the State, and no more acts of violence 
were committed by the Mafia.** 


In the next and final chapter will be given an account of the 
criticism and the row in Congress resulting from President Har- 
rison’s settlement of the controversy with Italy. 


80 Foreign Relations, 1891, pp. 727-28. 
81 Foreign Relations, 1892, p. xiv. 
32 Appendix C. See statistics for the years 1891 and 1892, and also the Times-Democrat 
(editorial), May 9, 1891. 
ortier, History of Louisiana tae Vol. IV, p. 227. 
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VII. The Row in Congress. 


In December, 1891, President Harrison was criticised very 
severely by the New Orleans newspapers for having referred, in 
his message, to the lynching of the Italians as a “most deplorable 
and discreditable incident.’”’ The New Delta, for instance, said that 
he had “indulged in adjectives which are not warranted by the 
facts,” and that he had made “atatements in which he will not be 
supported by the country.’’*4 


This was to be expected from the New Orleans papers, for it 
was incumbent upon them to make the affair of March 14, 1891, 
appear as favorable as possible to the eyes of the people of the 
country. But their criticism of the President was mild as compared 
to that which he received from Congress in April, 1892. The criti- 
cism in the Congress came about not because of any particular 
sympathy with the populace of New Orleans for its part in the 
tragic incident that had received world-wide notice, but because of 
the fact that it was a Presidential election year and that President 
Harrison was a candidate to succeed himself. 


The Democrats, chiefly as the result of the reaction against 
the McKinley Tariff Bill, passed in the spring of 1890, had won 
control of the House, and they were now hopeful of winning the 
Presidency. They proceeded, at this time, to attack the President 
‘not because of his having given an indemnity to Italy, but for the 
manner in which the payment, or settlement, was made. 


The payment of the $25,000 was made by Secretary Blaine, 
upon the warrant of the President, out of the diplomatic emer- 
gency fund. In the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill, 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, there was an item of $80,000, 
“to enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising 
in the diplomatic and consular service.” It was from this fund that 
the Italians were paid. There was nothing at all irregular about 
the transaction. The criticism of the President’s action was largely 
political. The President did not consider it necessary to ask Con- 
- gress for a special appropriation, or for special authorization to 
draw on the emergency fund. Nor had he even seen fit to report 
the transaction to Congress. However, he would have spared him- 
self considerable criticism had he done so. He probably intended 
to report on the matter, as he afterwards did, in December, 1892. 


84 New Delta, December 10, 1891. 
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But the spirit of the Democrats was, as Mr. Bryce had described it 
in the North American Review: “They have chastised us with 
whips, but, if we get into power, we will chastise them with scor- 
pions.” This threat was made in the Congressional Campaign of 
1890, and now the Democrats were in position to execute it. 


Mr. Blount (Democrat), of Georgia, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, in reporting the Diplomatic and Consular 
Appropriation Bill for the year ending June 30, 1893, after stating 
that there was a “belief that extravagance obtains in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs,” sent up an amendment to reduce the ap- 
propriation for “emergencies arising in the diplomatic and consular 
service” from $80,000 to $60,000. Aside from his plea for “econ- 
omy,’ in his discussion, he informed the House that “recently a 
part of this fund has been used in relation to the settlement of our 
troubles with Italy,” and that he did “not understand that this fund 
was designed for such a purpose.” The revelation that this fund 
had been drawn upon to settle the trouble with Italy led to a spirited 
debate, and some even suggested that the entire emergency appro- 
priation be stricken from the bill. However, as a substitute for this 
extreme proposal, Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, offered an amend- 
ment “that no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be paid to 
any foreign power in settlement of any claim of such power against 
the United States.” The leaders in favor of the two amendments 
were Messrs. Breckenridge and McCreary of Kentucky, Cox and 
McMillin of Tennessee, Blount of Georgia, and Chipman of Michi- 
gan. The supporters of the administration in these debates were 
Messrs. Hitt and Post of Illinois, and Boutelle and Dingley of 
Maine. It is singular that none of the Louisiana Congressmen took 
part in any of these discussions.*® 


The criticisms of President Harrison centered around three 
main points and are summarized as follows: 


(1) His critics censured him for settling the difficulty with 
Italy without the advice or approval of Congress. Mr. McCreary 
called attention to the fact that Congress was in session at the time 
the payment was made, and that surely, in a matter of such grave 
importance, a report should have been made to Congress. Mr. Hitt, 
in answer, stated that even in Great Britain “it is deemed best not 

85 See comment on this article in the Nation, October 16, 1890, p. 303. 


86 See debates on H. R. 7624, approved July 16, 1892; Congressional Record, 52nd Con- 
’ gress, Ist Session, Vol. 23, Part 4, pp. 3808-3814, 3885. 
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to give publicity to steps concerning international interests when 
Parliament and public officers and the people are satisfied that 
those charged with public duties are earnestly and faithfully dis- 
charging them to the best of their ability, and that publicity could 
not forward the matter.” He said that we should surely “have a 
similar opinion of our Executive and a like trust in the loyal zeal 
and skill and patriotism with which duties will be met in emer- 
gencies.”” Mr. Breckenridge maintained that the President, with- 
out the approval of Congress, had also established a dangerous 
precedent. He said that, in this case, the United States Government 
had admitted its liability for an act, alleged to be lawless, commit- 
ted upon a citizen of a foreign country within one of the States, 
and that, even though the act is not adjudged to be a crime by the 
tribunals of the State, the United States Government may be held 
responsible to the country of which the person is a citizen. Mr. 
Boutelle, in answer, defended the suggestion made by the President 
in his message that it would “be entirely competent for Congress 
to make offenses against the treaty rights of foreigners, domiciled 
' in the United States, cognizable in the Federal courts.” 


(2) The opposition held that the emergency fund, in the 
nature of a secret service fund, should not have been trenched 
upon in the settlement of a diplomatic controversy. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. McCreary cited President Cleveland’s action in reporting 
to Congress the matter of the killing or injuring of Chinamen at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, in 1885, and his asking for and securing 
an appropriation of $145,000 as an indemnity to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. In defense of President Harrison, Mr. Hitt argued that 
the two cases were not parallel, and held that the controversy with 
Italy constituted an “emergency” at a time “when the payment 
gracefully and promptly would readjust the relations of the two 
nations—a moment, too, when those relations were peculiarly im- 
portant, the Italian Government having been chosen one of the 
arbiters in a great question of high importance to us (the Bering 
Sea Controversy); and when we were earnestly and inffectively 
soliciting the participation of the Italian people and Government 
in our international fete at Chicago (the Columbian Exposition) .” 
He emphasized the point that “the force of the act lay in doing it 
at once, and so it was an emergency.” 


(3) A third objection was in reference to the reservation in 
Marquis Imperiali’s note of April 12, 1892, that “the King’s Govern- 
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ment does not hesitate to accept this indemnity without prejudice 
to the judicial steps which it may be proper for the parties to 
take.” It was contended that this reservation in the receipt might 
lead to further claims on the part of Italy. 


At the close of the prolonged partisan debates, both amend- 
ments were adopted by the House. However, the Senate rejected 
Mr. Chipman’s amendment, and the net change in this paragraph 
of the bill was the reduction from $80,000 to $60,000. There was 
very little discussion in the Senate, the differences being adjusted 
by conference committees. 


The editorial criticism and praise of the President’s action 
closely paralleled the debates in Congress. Under the caption, 
“Usurpation of Power,” the Times-Democrat, on May 5, 1892, had 
this to say: | 


President Harrison has got himself into hot water with 
his extreme readiness to square up matters between this 
country and Italy by the payment to King Humbert’s govern- 
ment of a lump sum of the taxpayers’ money unauthorized by 
Congress. | 

Had Congress not been in session at the time the Presi- 
dent took the unprecedented step referred to; and, Congress 
not being in session, had the question been of such urgency as 
to call for immediate action, Mr. Harrison’s hurry to settle the 
matter, although even then unjustifiable, would have been in 
a measure intelligible. 


In the Philadelphia Ledger, of May 5, we have the following 
sample of justification: 


As this is Presidential election year, President Harrison 
is, of course, criticized for having settled all troubles with 
Italy, arising from the New Orleans riot, by the payment of 
$25,000 out of the diplomatic emergency fund. In making this 
payment, the President carefully avoided acknowledgment of 
responsibility on the part of the United States for the riot; it 
was a sympathetic gratuity nothing more. Congress, instead 
of prohibiting the use of the emergency fund for such purposes, 
as has been proposed in the House (Chipman Amendment), 
should commend such use. The President would, of course, be 
held to strict accountability for such expenditures, but it is 
much better that the Executive should have full power in mat- 
ters of this kind to make amicable settlement than that they 
be turned over to Congress to provoke irritating debates and 
to be delayed for months. 
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APPENDIX A 


The History of the Mafia 


Since the days of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, when the popes 
and the despots carried on their miserable struggle for the mastery 
of the several jurisdictions in Italy, that country, until 1861, had 
remained, as was said by Metternich, a mere “geographical expres- 
sion.” Not until the advent of Mazzini and Cavour, of Garabaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel II, was Italy able to produce the genius to 
unite various peoples and make of them one great nation. 


Italy had been the battleground of Europe ever since the “Fall 
of Rome,” and as such her history was concerned with the ups and 
downs of the several alien powers, or that of the despotisms into 
which the country was divided. The magnificence of Rome, the 
palaces of Genoa and Florence, and the splendor of Venice still re- 
mained, but everywhere there was torpor, apathy, corruption, and 
decay. 


Among all the several states, or divisions, that constituted 
Italy, none was more miserably governed than the “Two Sicilies.” 
As a result of the centuries of oppression and misrule that had 
borne down upon this section, bad economic conditions resulted, 
and social and political degeneracy followed. 


The island of Sicily, for centuries, suffered from an antiquated 
land system characterized by absentee landlordism and unbear- 
able taxation which resulted in poverty and misery to the masses. 
Illiteracy was everywhere.*’ 


There is little wonder that such wretched social and political 
conditions would give rise to the organization of criminal societies 
such as the Mafia in Sicily and the Camorra in Naples. 


The origin of the Mafia is shrouded in mystery. Many sur- 
mises have been made as to how this remarkable social phenomenon 
came into existence, but it has been impossible to verify any one 
definite supposition. It is probable that it arose gradually through 
the centuries of oppression in Sicily and that, at no one particular 
time, did it begin its activities. 


According to an old English magazine, the Mafia society is 
over six hundred years old, having its origin at Palermo, in the 


87 In 1861, more than ninety percent of the population of Naples and Sicily were illiterate. 
See Hazen, Europe Since 1815, p. 373. 
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Sicilian Vespers, on March 30, 1282.5 On this day, the Sicilians, 
aided by Pedro III of Aragon, began a revolt against the cruelty 
and oppression of the French Angevins, who had been summoned 
by the popes to assist in depriving the Hohenstaufen dynasty of 
Naples and Sicily. The story is told of a bridal ceremonial in the 
City of Palermo as the vespers were being rung. A beautiful girl 
and her betrothed had gone alone to the church to be married. The 
lover left his bride on the threshold of the church while he went to 
the rear to summon the priest. While he was away, a drunken 
French sergeant, named Druet, assaulted the young girl. She tore 
away from his grasp and attempted to run, but, as she did so, her 
slipper caught in the coping of the stone pavement and she fell, 
crushing her skull against the sharp projection of the church cor- 
nice. The returning lover fell upon Druet, crying “Morte alla _ 
Francia!” “Death to all the French!” In a short while, this cry 
became the maddened roar of thousands. It became nationalized 
into: “Morte alla Francia Italia anela!”’ “Death to the French is 
Italy’s cry!” For seventy-two hours, the French were hunted down 
and slain. But retribution was to come, and, in dread of the French 
nation, the Sicilians formed themselves into secret organizations 
with the password and name of the society made up of the initial 
letters of the words which composed that fateful death cry, thus 
forming “Mafia.” According to this magazine (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Ninth Edition), the original purpose of the Mafia was re- 
sistance to oppression and, as time passed, it stretched forth its 
hand against the rich and mighty in behalf of the poor and down- 
trodden. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911) ® gives the following ex- 
planation of the term Mafia: 


Various derivations are found for the name. One sup- 
position is that Mafia is derived from the Tuscan miseria; 
another that it is a corruption of the French mauvais (bad) ; 
another is that it is connected with an alleged Arab tribe, Ma- 
afir, that settled at Palermo. Guiseppe Pitre asserts that the 
word is peculiar to western Sicily, and that, with its deriva- 
tives, it formerly meant beauty or excellence. Thus, Pitre 
argues that Mafia, applied to a man, would express manly 
carriage and bravery, and that it would naturally become the 
title of a society, the members of which were all “bravos.” 


88 American Supplement of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 1898, Vol. II, p. 1040. 
39 = malas Britannica (1911), Vol. XVII, pp. 299-300. 
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A less credible explanation of the term is connected with Maz- 
zini, who is said to have formed a secret society, the members 
of which were called Mafiusi, from Mafia, a word composed 
of the initial letters of five Italian words, Mazzini autorizza 
furti, incendi, avvelenamenti, “Mazzini authorizes theft, arson, 
and poisoning.” This theory suggests that the word was un- 
known before 1859 or 1860. 


The Mafia, however named, existed long before Mazzini’s 
days. In its crudest form it was organized brigandage, blended 
with the Vendetta. The more strictly organized Mafia was the 
result of the disorders resulting from the expulsion of the 
King of Naples by Napoleon. When the Bourbon Court took 
refuge in Sicily, there were a large number of armed retainers 
in the service of the Sicilian feudal nobility. When Ferdinand 
III granted a constitution to the island, feudalism was 
destroyed and most of the feudal troops became brigands. 
Powerless to suppress them, Ferdinand organized the bandits 
into a rural gendarmerie and they soon established a reign of 
terror. The abject poverty of the poorer classes fostered the 
growth of two classes of the mafiusi—the vast majority of the 
inhabitants who became passive members, putting themselves 
under the protection of the Mafia, while the active members 
shared in the plunder. The Mafia thus became a loosely or- 
ganized society under an unwritten code of laws or ethics, the 
omerta, i. e., manliness which embodied the rules of the Ven- 
detta. The Mafia was soon powerful in all classes and the 
commander of the royal troops acted in collusion with it. The 
real home of the Mafia was in and around Palermo, where no 
traveller was safe from robbery and the knife. 


The code of honor of the Mafia, in Sicily, binds its members “ 
aetk no redress for grievances in the courts, and never to give evi- 
dence before them. The identity of the offender is hidden, and 
vengeance is reserved for the “bravo,” or for his friends. The 
Mafia is loosely organized and is divided into a high and a low 
branch, the latter including the great mass of its members, who 
are content to accept the protection of the shadowy league, which 
in them inspires more fear than the courts. Direct robbery and 
violence are resorted to only for vengeance, and usually boycotting 
is sufficient. Upon the landholders, blackmail is levied in return 
for protection, and they must employ only members of the Mafia 
on their farms: the vendetta follows those who, in any way, injure 
a member. The Mafia also controls elections, protects its members 
against officers of justice, assists smugglers, directs strikes, and 


even fixes the hire of workmen.*® 


a 4° Chambers’ Encyclopaedia (1906), Vol. VI, P, 790. 
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The editor of the Nation, on March 20, 1891, wrote that, under 
the Bourbons, no measures the civil authorities could employ had 
the least effect on the organization. Members of the Mafia in the 
cities would keep watch on the movement of wealthy people and 
send word to the brigands outside, the spies sharing in the ransom. 
He also stated that when Sicily was annexed to Italy in 1860, the 
outlawry was increased by the addition of the partisans of the 
Bourbons, who pretended to be in insurrection. The editor said al- 
so that the organization at that time was probably stronger in — 
Louisiana than in Sicily, for the reason that the active pursuit of 
actual offenders had driven many of the worst of them to our 
Southern States. 


In 1861, at the beginning of the Kingdom of Italy, the chief 
aim of all Italian patriots was to extirpate crime in all the prov- 
inces. The uprooting of the Mafia was the big task. Military law 
was established in Sicily, and the members of the Mafia were shot 
down like dogs. These vigorous methods were thought to have re- 
sulted in the killing, the imprisonment, or the running out of the 
country of all the members of this despicable society, but, upon the 
re-establishment of the civil law, there was a slight recrudescence 
of its activities. As stated by the editor of the Nation, many of 
these criminals came to the Southern States, but his statement that 
a greater number were here than in Italy is doubted. However, 
there is no doubt that the most of the Sicilian emigrants who came 
to the United States landed in New Orleans.*! J. W. Mario, writing 
from London, March 28, 1891, said :*” 


The Sicilians have always had a preference for New Or- 
leans, and their colony is regarded with pride and hope at 
home. They have there ten patriotic and benevolent societies. 
Only last January, they sent home to their families in Sicily 
$60,000 and deposited also $20,000 with their consul. 


As a result of the Italian Government’s vigorous methods in 
caibieiied the Mafia and the Camorra, it was inevitable that 
many members of these criminal societies would come along with 
the other emigrants to New Orleans. Colonel John R. Fellows, in 
an interview published in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, in De- 
cember, 1891, said that there were registered in the office of the 
Italian consul, at New Orleans, the names of eleven hundred Sici- 


42 Nation, March 891. 
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lians and Italians against whom criminal charges had been pre- 
ferred in their home country.** The total membership of the Italian 
colony of New Orleans, at this time, was twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. 


The Government of Italy has never succeeded in completely 
destroying the Mafia society, which, during recent years, seems to 
be allied with anarchistic movements. Premier Mussolini has been 
making a determined effort to rid the country of this notorious 
group of criminals. Associated press dispatches of January 11, 
1928, reported the conviction, at Termini Imerese, Sicily, of one 
hundred forty-seven Mafists, charged with various crimes ranging 
from larceny to murder. Penalties ranging from five years to life 
imprisonment were imposed. A total of one hundred fifty-four 
Mafists were tried, all at the same time. During their trial, they 
were confined in a huge iron cage constructed inside the court 
room. 


~In the Lamana case in New Orleans, in 1907, a child was kid- 
napped by a band of Sicilians and held for a ransom and at last 
was murdered. The child’s body was found in a swamp, near Saint 
Rose, Louisiana. The murderers were captured and one was con- 
victed and hanged, while two others were given life imprisonment. 
The methods employed by the criminals in this case were very 
similar to those used in some of the earlier crimes committed by 
Sicilians in New Orleans. Threatening letters were sent to the 
father of the victim, and the methods employed were the same as 
those used by the Mafia. This has been the only case, since the 
murder of Chief Hennessy, in 1890, in which the dreadful methods 
of the Mafia were employed. 


‘ The heroic procedure of the populace of New Orleans in the 
Hennessy case, and the prompt capture and punishment of the 
criminals in the Lamana case have, no doubt, convinced the mem- 
bers of these “oath-bound, hell-born associations” that their prac- 
tices will not be tolerated in this country. 


** This statement is in accord with the report of the New Orleans grand jury of May 5, 
1891. See Foreign Relations, 1891, p. 719. 
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Members of the “Committee of Fifty.’’** 


E. H. Farrar, Chairman 


Gen. John Glynn 
Marshall J. Smith 
Dr. C. Chassagniac 
B. C. Fisher 

Col. A. W. Crandell 
G. H. McCartner 
Capt. Thomas O’ Neill 
Henry Maspero 
John T. Gibbons 

A. R. Broussard 
Geo. F. Lord 

Joe Voegttle 

Wm. B. Schmidt 

E. Conery, Jr. 

W. K. Wilson 

Dr. Geo. B. Lawrason 
Judge Robt. C. Davey 
John M. Parker, Jr. 
Hugh McManus 
Charles Ballejo 
John Holmes 

S. P. Walmsley 
Thos. F. Agnew 
Col. James Lewis 
Geo. J. Burnes 

Jno. N. Augustin 
E. D. Soniat 

A. A. Lelong 
George Denegre © 
W. W. Gordan 

J. B. Sinnott 

J. T. Witherspoon 
John G. Byrd 

B. F. Eshleman 
Leonce Bouny 

T. J. Woodward 

T. C. Wickliffe 

A. Valeton 

Dr. W. R. Mandeville 
Ferd Claiborne 
Maurice J. Hart 


44 Times-Democrat, October 19, 1890. 


Dr. H. D. Bruns 
Gen. A. S. Badger 
Geo. W. Dupre 
Prof. R. H. Jesse 
Geo. A. Grandjean 
Jno. V. Moore 
Louis Arnauld 
Jules Aldige 

Wm. B. Ringrose 
Geo. F. Williams 
A. J. Leverich 
Chas. F. Buck 
Jacob Hassinger 


- Chas. Garvey 


Simon Hernsheim 
James T. Hayden 
Mike Foley 

Jno. Everett 
James Legendre 
Jno. M. Coos 
Wm. Redmond 
Peter S. Lawton . 
Thos. N. Boylan 
Jno. Delaney 
Theo Griffin 
Eugene May 

C. L. DeFuentes 
C. E. Schmidt 

C. Taylor Gauche 
Walter Flower 

C. Hanson 
Thomas Sully 
Joseph Garcia 
James Richardson 
Clarence Fenner 
John H. O’Connor 
E. J. Bobet 

J. Lea McLean 
Louis Leonhard 
Adolph Bartholomew 
J.J. Keegan 
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APPENDIX C 


i Immigrant Aliens Admitted to all Ports of the United States 
and to the Port of New Orleans, by years as specified.*® 


ts Admitted to the ts Admitted to the 
United States Port of New Orleans 
From Sicily on From Sicily 
| trom | | rom | 

7,691 25 5 
1830 7,217 8 1 
250,939 360 13 
141,206 770 249 
347,747) 12,327 27 
482,829) 47,532 90 2,000 926 
538,131; 51,075 483 2,823 
| 434,790; 24,848 459 3,319 1,413 456 
445,680; 51,799 204 3,828 
ae 546,085; 72,704 3,351 3,873 35 2,868 
1892 608,472; 59,160 2,977 3,573 27 2,714 
1893 .| 488,832) 71,145 1,771 2,938 2,404 
1894 ...| 808,149; 438,966 1,162 
1895 .| 271,223) 36,937 24 1,761 


45 Compiled from Reports of Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, contained in 
House Executive Documents on Commerce and Navigation, Immigration and Tonnage, for the 
years 1887-1895, inclusive. | 


L. E. Cenas 


T. D. Mather 
Septime Villere 
W. P. Curtiss 


C. E. 


Jones 


APPENDIX D 


The following are the names of citizens of New Orleans at- 
tached to the notice calling the mass meeting, on March 14, 1891, 
that resulted in the lynching of eleven Italian prisoners :*° 


John C. Wickliffe 
Henry Dickson Bruns 
C. E. Rogers 

Samuel B. Merwin 


© Picayune, March 14, 1891. 


C. J. Forstall 
Thomas Henry 

C. Harrison Parker 
T. D. Wharton 

Rud Hahse 
James Clark 
Charles M. Barnwell 
Ulric Atkinson 
George Denegre 
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John V. Moore C. L. Stegal 
E. H. Pierson B, F. Glover 
E. T. Leche Wm. H. Deeves 
W.S. Parkerson F. E. Hawes 
J. G. Pepper | Omer Villere 
Richard S. Venables John M. Parker, Jr. 
Raymond Hayes James P. Mulvey 
H. L. Favrot Wm. M. Railey 
Harris R. Lewis Charles J. Ranlett 
Emile Dupre : J. F. Queeny 
Lee McMillan J. Moore Wilson 
T.S. Barton James Lea McLean 
D. R. Calder ‘ Edgar H. Farrar 
Hugh W. Brown Frank B. Hayne 
Felix Couturie _C. A. Walscher 
J.C. Aby | Thos. H. Kelley 
J. G. Flower H. R. Labouisse 
W. Mosby A. Baldwin, Jr. 
H. B. Ogden : R. H. Hornbeck 
Walter D. Denegre Wm. T. Pierson 
A. E. Blackmar James D: Houston . 
S. P. Walmsley 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA 
LXXIIl. 


January-June, 1751. 
(Continued from July, 1937, Quarterly) 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT 
Marginal Notes by Henry P. Dart 
(Revised by Walter Prichard) 


By the Editor of the Quarterly 


List of Officials of Louisiana participating in the work of the 
Superior Council of Louisiana contained in this installment: 


De Vaudreuil, Pierre Rigaud 
Cavagnol, Governor 

Michel de la Rouvilliere, Hon- 
ore, Commissioner General 
of the Marine, Intendant, 
and First Councillor 

D’Auberville, Vincent Guil- 
laume le Seneschal, Commis- 
sioner of the Marine and 
Second Councillor 


Fleuriau, Francois, Procureur 


General 

Raguet, Jean Baptiste, Council- 
lor Assessor 

Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin de, 
Councillor Assessor 

Le Bretton, Louis Cesaire, 
Councillor Assessor 

De la Lande d’Apremont, 
Charles, Councillor Assessor 


Kernion, Jean Francois Huchet 
de, Councillor Assessor 

Henry, Nicolas, Chief Clerk of 
the Superior Council and 
Notary | 

Membréde, Chevalier de, Town 
Major of New Orleans 

Lenormand, Marin, Sheriff 

Gueydan, Jean Baptiste, Chief 
Surgeon of the King’s Hos- 
pital 

Chantalou, Augustin, Attorney 
of Vacant Estates 

Chanfret, Claude Trenaunay 
de, Judge and Subdelegate 
at Pointe Coupée 

Benoist, Charles, Clerk of 
Court at Pointe Coupée 

Darensbourg, Commandant at 
Les Allemands 


Session of the Superior Council of January 9, 


January 9, 1751. 


No. 1241. 314 pp. 
Session of the 
Superior Council. 


dreuil, 


1751, where were present Messrs. de Vau- 
Governor ; 


Michel, Commissioner 


General of the Marine, Ordonnateur (In- 
tendant), and First Judge; D’Auberville, 
Commissioner of the Marine and Second 


Councillor; de Membrede, Major; Raguet and Le Breton, Coun- 
cillors. Assessors; and Huchet Kernion, also Assessor. Judgments 
rendered in the following cases: 
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1. Sr. Derneville, as husband of Widow 

Pe Milon, plaintiff, vs. Mr. Le Bretton, de- 

fendant: Case heard, with conclusions of 

the Procureur General, Council sends the parties before the 
Commissioner. Costs pending. 


2. Sr. Chantalou, plaintiff, vs. Jacques 
Maigrot, defendant: Council has rendered 
judgment in default against defendant for 
non-appearance, and orders that he be cited again. Costs pend- 
ing. 


Chantalou vs. 
Maigrot. 


38. Simon Ray(....)d, as tutor of minor 

Louis Lantion. heirs of the late Etienne Langlois and de- 

ceased Marie Baudreaux, plaintiff, vs. 

Widow Louis Langlois, represented by Joseph Girardy, defend- 

ant: Council orders Widow Langlois and the plaintiff to discuss 
the said account. Costs compensated. 


4. Francois Lemelle called Bellegarde, 

a plaintiff, vs. Sr. Pierre Caresse, defendant: 
Council condemns defendant to return to Bellegarde the sum he 
furnished, if he does not prefer to receive the price of the flour 
at the rate of eight piastres, and the costs of court. Costs com- 
pensated and certification given parties of their offer. 


5. Sr. (text eaten away), plaintiff, vs. 
Case remanded to 
the Commandant at (text eaten away): Council orders the 


parties to state the case before Mr. Darens- 
bourg, Commandant at Les Allemands, as he is familiar with 
the affair concerned. 


Petition of 6. Sr. Voisin, in his capacity, petitioner: 
Sr. Voisin. The Council before rendering judgment or- 
ders that the papers be communicated to the parties, to be placed 
on the table. Costs pending. 


7. Sr. Guedon, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Prevost, 
" defendant: Council orders that the decree 
be executed in its form and tenor, and condemns plaintiff to bear 
costs. 
8. Pierre Germain, plaintiff, vs. Marie 
Dux, petitioner: Seen the conclusions of 
the Procureur General of the King, the Council orders that the 
donation be filed in the Registry, to be executed according to its 
form and tenor. 
9. David Rasteau, petitioner for homolo- 
Lotiudibaedian, gation: The Council has homologated ad- 
vice of relatives and friends, for execution 
in its form and tenor, according to the conclusions of the Pro- 
cureur General of the King. 


- Document water stained, charred, ragged and partly illegi- 
e. 
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Inquiry made before Jean Baptiste Raguet, 
Councillor in the Superior Council of Lou- 
isiana, on petition of Joseph Herbert, resi- 


January 23. 
No. 1247. 4 pp. 


Herbert vs.Brindamour  . Gent of Pointe Coupée, plaintiff, against 
er one Brindamour and his accomplices. Wit- 
Testimony of nesses who testified were: Jean Sibillot, 


corporal of Mr. de Gauvrit’s Company, who 
said that Herbert had come to his house at Pointe Coupée, where 
he is in the garrison, to ask him to change his bread against some 
vinegar, as he, Herbert, wished to go down to the City, to lodge 
a complaint against the woman Descou (Decoux), his son and 
his daughter, who also came to witness’ house to explain, and 
insulted said Herbert and gave him blows. Herbert was wounded 
in several places and was bleeding profusely, but the witness, not 
wishing to meddle in family affairs, retired. Signed: Jean 
Sibillot (‘due by the line’’) ; Raguet. 


meee ae Gaspard Ofmane, a soldier of the Swiss 
Company, garrisoned at New Orleans, who 
neither understood nor spoke French, 
through Sr. Daniel, sergeant major of his company, his inter- 
preter, testified that when he was at Pointe Coupée, he saw the 
woman Decoux, his son and the wife of Herbert fall upon the 
said Herbert and ill treat him so that he was bleeding from sev- 
eral wounds, and said Herbert said to his wife: “Go find your 
‘galant’ Brindamour’, and that then Herbert left for New Or- 
leans with the witness. Signed: Soxmom; Muick; Raguet. 


Petition to the Superior Council by Sr. de Grui 


ogee 4. Verloin, Officer in the Troops of this Col- 
PP. ony, stating that in August, 1743, he held 
Petition of a procuration of Mr. Haussy, to withdraw 
ee from Mr. Messager, journeyman of Illinois, 


a negro owned by said Haussy; moreover, 
he made verbal demand to Sr. Trenaunay, who promised to remit 
what he could. Asthe said Messager then owed the sum of 2340 
livres, and that he had drawn much mineral and lead from the 
Maramee mines, he was called before Mr. de la Loere, Judge of 
Illinois, to be ordered to pay same. He was allowed fifteen hun- 
dred livres for the time the said negro had worked. He claimed 
- payment, but was told that he was unable to melt his lead, his 
workmen having left him. As this negro was expert in mine 
work, he was hired to Mr. Trenaunay. The said negro was re- 
mitted by Messager, promising to pay his six months of service, 
but sending a pirogue from Illinois under Gadua, addressed to 
Mr. Grandpré, Mr. Trenaunay had it stopped at Pointe Coupée, 
and took by violence 4243 pounds of flour, for which he gave his 
receipt, which was handed to Mr. Grandpré; wherefore, may it 
please you to allow the petitioner to have Sr. Trenaunay cited at 
the next session of the Council, to be forced to remit the funds 
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produced by the 4243 pounds of flour, at the rate of twenty-five 
livres, its value at the time, with interest and costs. He demands 
that said negro be returned and his wages for six months, follow- 
ing what shall be ordered by justice. Signed: De Gruy Verloin. 


February 4, 1751. Permit to cite. 
Signed: Raguet. 


February 4, 1751. Notice of the forego- 
Notice served. ing served on said date by Lenormand. 
Document is in shreds. 


Session of the Superior Council on date of 


Permit to cite. 


acre | 6. February 6, 1751, where were present Mr. © 
o. 1248. de Vaudreuil, Governor; Mr. Michel, Com- 
Session of the missioner General of the Marine and First. 
— Judge; Dauberville, Cammissioner of the 


Marine and Second Councillor; Raguet, Le Bretton and Lafre- 
niere, Councillors Assessors. Judgments rendered in the follow- 
ing cases: | 
1. Sr. Chantalou, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Jacques 
Chantalou vs. Maigrot. Maigrot, defendant: Plaintiff ordered to 
pay sum claimed and to bear costs. 


2. Sr. De Gruy Verloin, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
De Jun... (illegible), represented by Sr. 
vs. (legible). Garic: (Following page blurred with ink, 
perforated and water stained). 
3. Sr. Prat, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Clermont, 
Prat vs. Clermont. represented by Garic, defendant: Sr. Cler- 
mont condemned to pay a part of the sum 
in money of the country, and bond to be furnished by plaintiff... 
(blurred and torn). 
Signed: Michel. (at end of page). 


Criminal Case of Francois called Cariton for 


April 12. murder. Proces verbal of the murder of a 
No. 1249. 1 p. by M. 
of his negro slaves: At three o’clock in the 

afternoon the Procureur General of the 
ee King was informed that one of Dubreuil’s 


slaves had been assassinated by another, 
whereon he went to Mr. Dubreuil’s plantation, where, in a build- 
ing in the rear, they found a negro laid out on two boards. He 
had Mr. Gueydon, Surgeon Major of the Hospital, called to ex- 
amine the corpse. He found a wound in the throat, and drew up. 
a proces verbal, after which the Procureur General ordered the 
corpse to be interred; after which, on his petition, he instituted , 
» proceedings against the murderer. He signed the proces verbal 
drawn up by the Greffier of the Council, on this day, month and 
year. Signed: Fleuriau; Henry (paraph), Greff. 
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April 12, 1751. Report of the Surgeon 


1 p. of the King’s Hospital in this Colony: “On 
Report of the Surecce this day, April 12th, I was required by the 


Procureur of the King to go to the house of 
M. Dubreuil, Captain of Militia, to examine the body of a dead 
negro, on whom I found a wound the width of an inch, situated 
on the inner side of the collar bone, to the left, which penetrated 
the superior part of the heart and into the carotid artery, which 
was entirely cut, which makes me think that the said negro was 
stabbed with a knife, which I certify as true. In testimony of 
which I deliver this present to serve and avail to such purpose as 
may be needed. At New Orleans, on the aforesaid day and year.” 


Signed: Gueydon. 

. April 14, 1751. On petition of the Pro- 
No. 1250. 7 pp. cureur General of the King, plaintiff and 
Interrogation of the accuser, Jean Baptiste Raguet, appointed 
eae Commissioner in this case, went to the 
prison of this City to interrogate the negro slave of M. Dubreuil, 
Captain of Militia, accused of assassinating another negro, and 
being in the Criminal Chamber of said prison, had the jailer to 
bring the said negro to us, and after oath taken to speak the 
truth, proceeded to his interrogation. He said that he was named 
Francois called Cariton, that he was baptized, was thirty-five 
years old, of the Fonda Nation, understood French well, and was 
a slave of M. Dubreuil. Interrogated why he was in prison, he 
answered that his master had him put there two days ago. He 
said that he had asked for the key of his house of a little Creole 
named Augustin, as his wife was nursing one of Mrs. Villars’ 
children; the little Creole answered him badly and quarreled, 
and his mother took his part; he then went to bed. Asked what 
he did the next day, he said that he went on the other side of 
the river to Barataria with another negro, where he hauled wood 
for the mill, which they did until 10 o’clock, when they noticed | 
the negroes of M. Villars bringing shells, and fearing they would 
close the sluice and they would have no water to draw the wood, 
he told his comrades to run quick to get their “cajou” (probably 
meant for “‘caieu”’ or “‘cayeu’’, a sort of a pinnace) ; and whilst 
going to it Marboux wrestled with him, and the others followed, 
when they perceived the negro bleeding. They thought it was a 
slight wound, but soon after the negro sat on a piece of wood; 
then he and the others noticed that he was wounded in the throat 
and could hardly speak. He and his comrades said it was a great 
misfortune, and they embarked the man to bring him to the City 
to have him attended to. Asked how he was wounded, he said 
that he did not know; that he had but a long pole he used to 
push the wood, and that he did not wound him, as he had no 
knife. To other questions he answered that the knife the said 
Marboux carried tied to his neck was a large woodcutter’s knife, 
and he could not be wounded with it unless it was driven in, and 
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that all present were friendly. He was interrogated if when he 
was down he had not used the knife to make him free him. He 
said that he did not. Asked if he had taken the knife from the 
wound of the dead negro; he said that Marboux had the knife 
on the ground next to where he was sitting, when he said that 
he was wounded. He and his companions said that they were 
not under the effects of liquor when they left Barataria. Asked 
if they were not always drunk from the morning when they went 
to work; he answered that formerly he went for liquor at Car- 
pentra’s, at Gautreau’s and at Perret’s, but that since it was for- 
bidden he drank only what was given him, and that he bought 
none. Asked if he knows some soldiers and sailors to go for 
liquor for him, as he could not go himself, he said that he did not. 
His testimony being read to him, he said that it was the truth, 
persisted therein, and declared that he could not write nor sign, 
wherefore inquiry as per ordinance. Signed: Raguet; Henry 
(paraph), Greff. 

April 16, 1751. Inquiry made before M. 
N. 1251. 5% pp. Raguet, on demand of the Procureur Gen- 


wiry against Francois eral of the King, against Francois called 
Seat Pere. Cariton, negro slave of M. Dubreuil, de- 


fendant and accused: Pierre, a slave aged 
twenty years, owned by M. Villars Dubreuil, testifies that last 
Monday, day after Easter, whilst working in the Barataria 
Canal, he was at a distance from the other negroes and that he 
saw them wrestling and saw Marboux bathed in his blood, and 
some one asking how it happened; Cariton answered that. he 
did not know, that they were playing together, that he fell on 
him and came out wounded by chance. They embarked the 
dead negro and brought him to the City, which he said was all 
he knew. His testimony being read to him, he said that it was 
the truth, persisted therein, and declared that he could not write 
nor sign, wherefore inquiry following ordinance. Signed: 
Raguet. 
Testimony of Pierre Birame, slave owned 
= nag idl by M. Villars: After oath to speak the 
truth, he said that he was a Creole of this 
Colony, aged about eighteen or nineteen years, who was cited 
to testify this day, and produce the notice. He testified on the 
facts mentioned in the complaint, that he was working at the 
Barataria Canal and was at a distance from the other slaves, 
leading a horse; he saw Cariton and Marboux, who seemed to 
be playing and wrestling; Marboux shortly afterwards fell, and 
witness found him bathed in blood, and he expired, after saying: 
“‘What have I in my shirt. I am bleeding.’”’ They put the body 
in a boat and brought it to the City. His testimony being read 
to him, he said that it was true, maintained it, and declared that 
se knew not how to write nor sign, wherefore inquiry. Signed: 
guet. 
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Pierrot, a negro slave belonging to M. Du- 
breuil, said he was baptized, was of the 
Mingo nation, and aged fifty years. He testifies that last Mon- 
day, whilst working in the Canal, he saw Cariton and Marboux 
trifling, wrestling; one of them fell and he heard it said that 
Marboux was dying, and he went to see and found Cariton hold- 
ing him, he does not know how, and he saw them embark him; 
which he said was all he knew. His testimony being read to 
him, he said that it was the truth, persisted in it, and declared 
that he could not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry. Signed : 

aguet. 


Testimony of Jean. 


Testimony of Pierrot. 


Jean, another slave of Mr. Dubreuil, of the 
Bambara nation, who understands French, : 
said that he was baptized, was aged about twenty-five years, 
and that he was cited to testify on this day, and produced the 
notice. He was working, moving pieces of wood passing on the 
road for Barataria Canal, when he saw Cariton and Marboux 
trifling and wrestling, but they were not quarrelling; they fell 
and got up, and he heard that a great misfortune had happened, 
a man was wounded, which made him run to see what had 
happened. He saw that Marboux was bleeding a great deal 
from the throat, and heard Cariton say that he did not know 
what caused it, that apparently he had wounded himself with 
his knife while they were playing; Marboux was then déad, and 
they embarked in a boat to bring him to the City; which is all 
he knew, and his testimony being read to him, he maintained it 
as the truth and declared that ne could not write nor sign. 
Signed: Raguet. 


Order to communicate to the Procureur 
General of the King. Signed: Raguet. 
Document charred and perforated, and in parts crumbling. 


April 23, 1751. Second Interrogation of 


Order. 


No. 1252. 4 pp. Francois called Cariton, before Councillor 
Second interrogation Raguet, on request of the Procureur Gen- 
of Francs eral, in the prison of this City: He said he 


was named Francois called Cariton, aged about thirty-five years, 
of the Fonda nation, speaks and understands French well, and 
that he is baptized. Told that he lied when last interrogated, he 
maintained that it happened as he said, and that he had no 
jealousy against Marboux, that they were good friends, always 
playing and joking together without hurting each other. He 
said that Marboux had not hurt him, and that he did not stab 
him, and that he does not know how it happened. Interrogated 
if he was not drunk and did not drink a great deal of brandy 
before going to Barataria. He said that he was sober and did 
not drink, that his companions will say so, and they will say that 
he had no knife and not even his pole in hand. There were two 
negroes belonging to M. Villars, who were at a short distance, 
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who saw, and he refers to them that he did not assassinate Mar- 
boux. The negro who said that he was drunk was mistaken; he 
maintained that he was sober. He was told that his Master and 
his son said that he was drunk during three days, and they had 
him flogged for beating a negress and tearing her clothes. He 
said that it was true that he was that day under the influence of 
liquor and had a quarrel with a negress, the mother of Augustin, 
to whom he asked for his key. Asked where he took the liquor, 
he said that his comrade gave it to him, that he does not know 
where he got it. His testimony being read to him, he said that 
it was true, persisted therein, and declared that he could not 
write nor sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordinance. Signed: 
Raguet. 

April 24, 1751. Order to communicate 
to the Procureur General of the King. 

3 Signed: Raguet. 


May 1, 1751. Judgment in case of Fran- 
aan. cois called Cariton: The Council, on peti- 
tion of the Procureur General of the King, 
accuser and plaintiff, for a sentence against Francois called Cari- 
ton, slave of M. Dubreuil, defendant and accused: Seen the 
interrogations, inquiry and proces verbal of the Surgeon Major, 
the conclusions of the Procureur General, the Council has sent 
back said Francois for three months for more ample information, 
his Master being under oath, bound to produce him when so or- 
dered. Given in the Council Chamber, on the first day of May, 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-one. Signed: Michel. 


Session of the Superior Council of May l, 


ay 46 1751, where were present Mr. de Vau- 

dreuil, Governor; Mr. Michel, Commis- 
Session of the sioner General of the Marine and First 
a Judge; Dauberville, Commissioner of the 


Marine and Second Councillor; Raguet, Messrs. Le Bretton, Dela- 
lande, Kernion and Lafreniere, Councillors Assessors; and de 
Membrede, Major of New Orleans. Judgments rendered in the 
following cases: 


1. Sr. Derneville, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Bat- 


tard, defendant: Council has thrown the . 
parties out of Court, and forbids Sr. Battard to have any intrigue, 
directly or indirectly, concerning the said slave. Costs pending. 
2. Mr. de Pontalba, plaintiff, vs. Mr. de 
Chavoye, defendant: With consent of de- 
fendant, Council orders Mr. de Chavoye to pay two hundred and 
sixty-three livres, in a year for all delay, and to bear costs. | 
3. Sr. Duplessis, plaintiff, vs. Sr. de 
Psa Chavoye, defendant: Council condemns 


Pontalba vs. Chavoye. 


defendant to pay 348 livres, 2 sols, and to bear costs. Signed: 
Michel. (At end of page). 
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an 4, Sr. Nouguez, plaintiff, vs. Mr. de 
Chavoye, defendant: Council has con- 


demned Sr. de Chavoye to pay the demand, and the costs. 


aint 5. Sr. Braquet, plaintiff, vs. Sr. de Cha- 
voye, defendant: Council has ordered de- 


fendant to pay the sum carried in memoranda, amounting to 
1156 livres, 7 deniers, and to costs. 


6. De Piquery, a Roker. plaintiff, vs. 


Sr. de Chavoye, defendant: Council has 
condemned defendant to pay 73 livres, 2 sols, for bread, and to 
bear costs. 

aie 7. Sr. Chantalou, Attorney o acant 
Chamtalouy Atte + Estates, charged with succession of de- 
Op ceased Piquery, defendant, vs. Dame Pi- 


query, plaintiff: Council has heard the conclusions of the Pro- 

cureur General of the King, and has condemned Chantalou to 
pay the sum demanded and costs. 

bial 8. Sr. Nouguez, plaintiff, vs. Augustin 

a ttommey of Chantalou, as Attorney of Vacant Estates, 

ae defendant: Council throws the case out of 

Court and condemns plaintiff to bear costs. (End of page, 


9. Sr. Goudeau, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Du- 
ber breuil, defendant: The Council has ren- 
dered judgment in default against defendant for non-appear- 
ance, and orders that he be cited again. Costs pending. | 
10. Sr. Francois Goudeau, plaintiff, vs. 
Goudeau vs. La Senile Sr. La Senille, as tutor in default of André 
André Gerbe. Gerbe, defendant: Council adjourns until 

succession be opened. Costs pending. 

i ate ie 11. Sr. Francois Caii, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
— Daunoy, defendant: The Council has given 
default against defendant and ordered that he be cited again. 


laintiff, Sr. M 

D eae 1 r. Daunoy, plain vs. Sr. Mai- 
hia grot, defendant: Judgment in default for 

non-appearance against defendant, and order that he be cited | 

again at the next session. Costs pending. (End of page, signed: 


Michel). 

13. Jacques Chauvin, holding procura- 

Basted, on Peticeeh: tion of Sr. Diederich, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Pre- 

vost, defendant: Council has given six 

months delay for payment of eight hundred piastres, however 

allowing seizure provisionally, after which the said negro will 
be sold at public auction of debtors, and costs. 

| 14. Sr. Rembaud, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Poi- 

ve. rié, defendant: Council condemns Poirié 

to pay plaintiff the sum of one hundred livres, and to bear costs. 
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15. Sr. Brunau, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Her- 
bert, defendant: Council has rendered 
judgment in default against defendant, and condemned him to 
pay in cash, and to bear costs. 


ip ie 16. Nicolas Judice, plaintiff, vs. Louis 

Gisecard called Benoit, defendant: The 
Council has condemned Benoit to pay the sum of ninety livres, 
- who may have recourse against Boyer, and orders him to pay 
costs. (End of page, signed: Michel). 


- 17. Sr. Gachenard, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 

Daunoy, defendant: Decree rendered on 
third of last April, on report of arbitrators. Council homologates 
verbal sentence to be executed, and condemns Sr. Daunoy to 
costs. 
Chantalou, for succes- 18. Sr. Chantalou, Procureur of Vacant 
sion of Germain. Estates, charged with succession of said 
German, petitioner: The Council has ordered that the decree 
of November 8, 1750, be executed by seizure and sale and de- 
livery to whom by right, and to costs. 


Petition of 19. Sr. Delille called Dupart, petitioner: 
Delilie Dupart. Council orders that decree of September 7, 
1748, be executed by seizure and delivery of the bonds and costs. 
Signed: Michel. 


Session of the Superior Council of June 5, 


Brunau vs. Herbert. 


June 5. 1751, where were present: Mr. de Vau- 
No. 1255. 3 pp. dreuil, Governor; Mr. Michel, Commis- 
ae sioner General of the Marine and Ordonna- 
Superior Council. teur (Intendant), and First Councillor; 


Dauberville, Commissioner of the Marine 
and Second Councillor; de Membrede, Major; de la Lande, Ker- 
nion, Delafreniere and Le Bretton, Councillors Assessors. Judg- 
ments rendered in the following cases: 


Se 1. Joseph Dauphin, plaintiff, vs. Mr. de 
cere Chavoye, defendant: Council has con- 
demned Chavoye to pay to Dauphin the sum of one hundred and 
fifty livres, for the price and value of the ox concerned, and 


costs. 

Te ee 2. Sr. Provenché, plaintiff, vs. Sr. de 
inemerelds tegen Chavoye, as tutor to de Noyan minors, de- 
— fendant: Council orders Chavoye to pay 
the sum of four hundred and twenty-five livres carried in memo- 
randum, and to bear costs. 

3. Sr. Chantalou, for recovery of goods 
of Sr. Paul Rasteau, plaintiff, vs. (text 
missing): Council has non-suited Chantalou in his demand for 
4701 livres due to Sr. Monberaut. ... (Whole of right corner 
torn away). 


Chantalou vs. Monberaut. 


we 
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4. Sr. Delaunay, plaintiff, holding pro- 
curation ... (text missing), vs. Sr. Chanta- 
lou, for succession of deceased Paul Ras- 
teau, defendant and plaintiff: Council orders that partnership 
between Delaunay and deceased Amelin be held to pay the sum 
of twenty thousand livres, following agreement, to date of his 
decease, the parties to provide for liquidation before M. Raguet, 
Commissioner in this case, ... (text missing). Costs pending. 


Delaunay vs. Chantalou, 
as executor. 


Pale ee 5. Sr. Derneville, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Bat- 

~~ tard, defendant: Council ofders both par- 
ties to appear before Mr. Dauberville, Commissioner in this case, 
to be ordered what shall appertain. Costs pending. 


6. Sr. Lessel de Gras, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
Daunoy, defendant: The Council before 
rendering judgment has ordered that the 
account of the parties be liquidated before Mr. R(. . . text miss- 
ing). Councillors Kernion, Le Bretton and Lafreniere recused 
themselves. (Part of this judgment missing.) (End of page, 
signed: Michel.) | 


Lessel de Gras vs. 
Daunoy. 


7. Sr. Jean Robin, plaintiff, vs. Jousset 

=> cepa ange de la Loere, defendant: Sr. La Loere al- 

lowed Sr. Robin fifteen days... (illegible). 

. . . Council condemns Robin to fifty livres of indemnity for his 

calumnies and for the voyage to New Orleans, and to fifty livres 
fine, and costs. | 

| 8. Jean Philipon, plaintiff, vs. Claude 

Volmand, Widow Castang, defendant: 
Council orders the said Widow to render 

the account, in default of which it is permitted to seize. Costs 


9. Sr. de Ch Council 

oe . Sr. de Chavoye, petitioner: unci 

er Ri i orders that the donation be filed in the 

Registry, to be executed in its form and tenor. Signed: Michel. 
Document badly charred and mutilated. 


J 12 Session of the Superior Council of June 12, 
aye 56 2 1751, where were present: Michel, Com- 

0.1 - & pp. missioner General of the Marine, Ordonna- 
Session of the teur and First Judge; Dauberville, Commis- 
Superior Council. sioner of the Marine and Second Judge; 
Delalande, Kernion, Assessors. Judgments rendered in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


1. Sr. Chantalou, as charged with suc- 
cession of deceased Paul Rasteau, plaintiff, 

vs. Sr. Herbert, defendant: The cash to 
be deposited in the Registry, to be ordered what is just. 
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2, Pierre Voisin, holding procura- 

a tion of Sr. Livet, plaintiff, vs. Pierre Le 

Gras, defendant: Sentence of arbitration 

rendered iestnahes 2nd, by Pierre Caresse, Caminada and Nou- 

guez, and the conclusions of the Procureur General, order Sr. 

Le Gras to render account to Sr. Voisin of the invoices with which 

he is personally charged, after which he will be validly dis- 
charged. 

Document rumpled, creased, torn, and partly illegible. 


On June 15th, before Mr. Guillaume Le Sene- 


June 15. schal Dauberville appeared Mr. Derneville, 
No. 1257. 144 pp. _— who said that by virtue of our order of the 
ee eleventh of the present month, he had on 
a. this day and hour cited Sr. Francois De- 


suny, sergeant of the troops of this garri- 
son: Sr. Francois Augustin Suk (also written “Sugg’’), also a 
sergeant; La Grenade and Charles Le Blanc, soldiers of this 
garrison; Sieurs Viaud, ship officer, and Dusablon; Pierre, a 
sailor on board the ship “Elizabeth’’; one Elisabeth, negress of 
the King; and Marianne, another negress slave, owned by Sans 
Quartier, to swear to the truth at the Inquiry concerned, as also 
one Minion, son of Sans Quartier, and Sr. Battard, notified by 
Lenormand. Signed: Derneville; Henry (paraph), Graff. 


Also appeared Sr. Battar to swear and see the said wit- 
nesses take the oath. Signed: Battar; Henry, Greff. 


Whereon the Judge Commissioner aforesaid has given 
certification to the parties of their appearance, and ordered to 
proceed to the Inquiry, and put in shape their testimony in a 
separate book from our proces verbal made on the above day 
and year. Signed: Dauberville; Henry, Greff.. 


June 15, 1751. On this day, at two in 
No. 1258. 142 pp. the afternoon, proces verbal made on the 


on Inquiry, on request of Mr. Derneville, who 
a has cited nine witnesses to testify in the 


presence of Sr. Battar, against whom he 
proceeds. Besides these nine witnesses, he 
also cited two negro slaves: Isabelle, negress of the King, and 
Marianne, another negress hired to Sans Quartier, who appeared 
to be sworn before Mr. Dauberville, Commissioner of the Marine 
and Second Councillor in the Superior Council, named Commis- 
sioner in this case by degree of the 5th instant. Mr. Dauber- 
ville, having judged that the number of the whites testifying at 
said inquiry was more than sufficient, and in consequence re- 
fused to listen to their testimony, following the article XXIII of 
the Black Code, which allows them as witnesses in civil and 
criminal cases only when there is not the number of necessary 
witnesses. Monsieur, as Judge, listened to the witnesses called 
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by Mr. Derneville, which we, the Greffier, have certified on this 
ren month and year. Signed: D’Erneville; Henry (paraph), 
greff. 


June 15, 1751. Inquiry made before 
No. 1259. 11 pp. Vincent Guillaume Le Seneschal Dauber- 
Beginning of the ville, Councillor of the King, Commissioner 
ave? of the Marine, Second Councillor in the 
Superior Council, and Commissioner in this case, against Sr. 
Batard, on request of Sr. Derneville, in execution of the decree 
of the 5th instant, proceeding thus: 


ee Fifteenth of June, 1751, in the after- 
Prenat Deedee. noon: Sr. Francois Desuny, sergeant of 

Gourdon’s Company in the Marine Troops, 
in this Colony, aged thirty-five years, who has presently sworn 
to speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, con- 
nexion, nor servant of the parties, and produced the citation 
given him for testifying this day, on request of Mr. Derneville. 
He testifies on the facts mentioned in the demand of Mr. Derne- 
ville and the decree, which was read to him, that on the day he 
arrested her with the guard, the said negress was in the house 
of Sr. Batard, and having searched he found her hidden in a bed, ° 
surrounded by a (mosquito) net, having on solely a skirt; that 
in the moment the said negress threw herself on her knees be- 
fore deponent, begging him to leave her go, and offering him 
one hundred piastres, which the deponent would not listen to 
and made her walk with him. His testimony being read to him, 
he said it was true, persisted therein, and asked for pay. Taxed, 
fifty sols. Signed: Dauberville; Francois Desuny; Henry 
(paraph), Greff. 


Sr. Augustin Sugg, sergeant of Derne- 

Augustin Bags. ville’s Company, in the Marine Troops in 
this Colony, aged twenty-two years, after 

oath taken to speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, a 
connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and presented the notice 
of citation on request of Mr. Derneville, yesterday. Testifies 
on the facts mentioned in Sr. Derneville’s demand and in the 
decree, which were read to him: that on the twenty-sixth of 
last May, being at the door of Sr. Batard’s house, he saw a 
negress named Marion, owned by Sans Quartier, whom he asked 
about the negress Charlotte of Mr. Derneville, if she was not 
there. She answered, No. Deponent, who knew it, told her she 
was there, to which she answered yes, that she was on the bed. 
The Guard, having searched and not having found her, entered 
a second time and found her in the bed. The said mulatress, 
who had but a skirt on, offered Desuny, the sergeant, one hun- 
dred piastres to leave her get away; whereon the sergeant said, 
“Walk on’’, and brought her to prison. This testimony having 
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been read to him, he said it was the truth, persisted therein, 
signed, and requested pay. Taxed, fifty sols. Signed: Augustin 
Sugger; Dauberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Francois Nantais, soldier of de Ville- 

mont’s Company in the Marine Troops, 
aged twenty-five years, who after being 

sworn to speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, 
a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the 
notice of citation, dated yesterday. He testifies on the facts 
mentioned in the demand of Mr. Derneville and the decree, 
which were read to him, that on the twenty-sixth of last May he 
was detached from the Guard to arrest the mulatress of Mr. 
Derneville, in Batard’s house, where she was said to be, and go- 
ing there he found her hidden under a (mosquito) net, with only 
a skirt on her; and having arrested her, she begged them to 
leave her escape, throwing herself at the knees of the sergeant, 
telling him that all that was needed Mr. Batard would give for 
her, and seeing that she was arrested she begged the guard to 
pray Madam de Vaudreuil that she be not flogged. His testi- 
mony being read, he said that it was the truth, persisted therein, 
and declared that he could not write, wherefore inquiry as per 
‘ordinance. Taxed forty sols. Signed: Dauberville; Henry 
(paraph), Greff. 
Antoine Grenet called La Grenade, a 

soldier of the Company of Grandchamps, 
in the detached troops of the Marine, in 

this Colony, aged twenty years, who after oath by him taken 
to speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, a con- 
nexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the notice to 
testify, given him yesterday on request of Mr. Derneville. He 
testifies on the facts mentioned in the demand of Derneville and 
the decree, which were read to him. Being detached from the 
Guard on the twenty-sixth of last May to arrest the mulatress of 
Mr. Derneville, they went to Mr. Batard’s house, where they 
found her in bed, naked, with only a skirt. She begged for 
mercy, offering one hundred piastres, asking to be brought to 
Mr. de Vaudreuil’s to obtain her pardon; they brought her im- 
mediately to prison. His testimony having been read to him, he 
said that it was the truth, and declared that he could not write 
nor sign, wherefore inquiry following the ordinance, and claimed 
eg Taxed forty sols. Signed: Dauberville; Henry (paraph), 

re 

nea Charles Blanc called Blanc, soldier of 
fain.  ° Monberaut’s Company, in the detached 
troops of the Marine, maintained in this 

Colony, aged twenty-two years, who after oath taken by him to 
speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, a con- 
nexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the notice 
served on him yesterday, on request of Sr. Derneville. He testi- 
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fied on the facts mentioned in the petition of Mr. Derbeville and 
the decree, which were read to him, that on the twenty-sixth of 
last May, being of service, he was detached to arrest the mula- 
tress of Mr. Derneville, in Batard’s house, where he found her, 
hidden in a bed, with a small skirt on her; that when she was 
taken, some ship officers, who were in the house, made many 
offers to release her, which they would not accept, and brought 
her immediately to prison. On the way the mulatress said that 
Mr. Derneville would cut her with his whip, and that if Batard 
had been there he would have saved her. His testimony having 
been read to him, he said that it was the truth, maintained it, 
and declared that he could not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry 
following ordinance. Taxed forty sols. Approved forty sols. 
Signed: D’Auberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Sr. Pierre Viaud, Second Supernumerary 
Pi vi. on the Ship “The Two Sisters”, of Nantes, 
under Captain Fatin, aged twenty-six 
years, after oath taken to speak the truth, declared that he was 
not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and 
produced the notice served on him at Mr. Derneville’s request, 
yesterday. He testified on the facts mentioned in Mr. Derne- 
ville’s petition and decree, which were read to him, that at seven 
in the morning, a half hour after the departure of M. Batard 
for his ship, the said mulatress entered the house of Mr. Batard 
where deponent was. She, Charlotte, told him that she came 
to wait for Mr. Batard, to go to the Government to ask for par- 
don, and that she took refuge back of the mosquito bar of Mr. 
Batard’s bed. Seeing that she was caught, she asked deponent 
to obtain mercy for her, which he did with the Guard, who did 
not heed his request; that the said mulatress, having escaped 
from the guard, went into a neighbor’s house where she was re- 
taken. His testimony being read to him, he said that it was the 
truth, persisted therein, and claimed pay. Taxed fifty sols. 
Signed: pierre Viaud; D’Auberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Sr. Jean Marie Pupil Du Sablon, aged 

Marie Paxil Du Seblon. thirty years, after being sworn to speak the 
truth, declared that he was not a relative, 

a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the 
notice served on him yesterday, on request of Mr. Derneville. 
He testified on the facts mentioned in the petition of Mr. Derne- 
ville and in the decree, which were read to him, that on the 
twenty-sixth of last May, in the morning, the said deponent and 
others were amusing themselves fencing, when the mulatress 
Charlotte came, about eight o’clock, and asked to speak to Mr. 
Batard, and being told that he was not there, requested to come 
in, until his return, in order to obtain mercy from Madam de 
Vaudreuil, who had so promised Mr. Batard, who was then at 
Mr. de la Pommeray’s, during the caulking on his ship. They 
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continued their amusement until about noon, when they went 
out, and came back in the afternoon. The Guard came about 
three o’clock, found the said mulatress in the house; she had 
retired back of the mosquito bar, where she was taken. His 
testimony having been read to him, he said that it was the truth, 
persisted therein, signed, and claimed pay. Signed: D’Auber- 
ville; Pupil De Sablon; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Pierre Michel, sailor, embarked on the 
Ship “The Elizabeth”, under Captain 
Batard, aged twenty-six years, who after 
oath by him taken to speak the truth, declared that he was not 
a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and pro- 
duced the notice served on him yesterday, on request of Mr. 
Derneville. He testified on the facts mentioned in the petition 
of Mr. Derneville and the decree, which were read to him, that 
he knew nothing of what was mentioned, that it is true that he 
saw her the day before she was arrested, in the morning; I say 
the same day she was taken; that he ignored that she was a 
runaway, not knowing her and never having spoken to her. His 
testimony being read to him, he said it was the truth, persisted 
therein, and declared that he did not know how to write nor 
sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordinance, and required pay. 
aang forty sols. Signed: D’Auberville; Henry (paraph). 
reff. | 
al Louis, son of one Sans Quartié (Quar- 
tier), not knowing any other name for his 
father, aged ten years, having promised to speak the truth, de- 
clared that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of 
the parties, and produced the notice served on him, on request 
of Mr. Derneville, on this day. He testified on the facts men- 
tioned in the petition of Mr. Derneville and the decree, which 
were read to him, that he knows nothing but that he saw the 
Guard take the mulatress Charlotte in Mr. Batard’s house and 
lead her away; which, he said, was all he knew. His testimony 
being read to him, he said that it was the truth, persisted there- 
in, and declared that he could not write nor sign, wherefore in- 
quiry as per ordinance. He claimed pay. Taxed twenty-five 
sols. Signed: D’Auberville; Henry (paraph),. Greff. 


(If same names vary in orthography, the variations are 
textual.) 


J 21 Interrogation of Scipion, a negro slave owned 
ene oh. by Sieur Lange, before Jean Baptiste 
No. 1260.3144 pp. Raguet, appointed Commissioner in this 

case. The slave said that he was aged 
thirty-five years, was baptized, and was 

detained in prison for running away, but 
he was not far away and lived on the corn he took from his cabin. 
He had run away since the second or third of June, because he 
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could not do the quantity of work his master exacted, owing to 
a defective saw. His testimony being read to him, he said that 
it was true, persisted therein, and declared that he could not 
write nor sign, wherefore inquiry following the ordinance. 
Signed: Raguet. 

This document, as most of them in this month, is stained, 
charred, and almost in pieces. 


J 93 Inquiry made before Jean Baptiste Raguet, 
Councillor, on demand of the Procureur 
No. 1262.3144 pp. —_ General, plaintiff and accuser, by virtue of 
| the order below the petition presented to 
M. Michel, Commissioner General of the 

Marine, Ordonnateur and First Councillor 
in the Superior Council, on the twenty-first of the present month. 


On June twenty-third, at two in the 

afternoon, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one, appeared Jean 

Jacques Maillard, soldier of Gauvrit’s company, of the detached 
troops of the Marine in this Colony, aged twenty-three years, 
who after being duly sworn to speak the truth, declared that he 
was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and 


produced the notice served on him this day, at the request of the -__ 


Procureur General. He testified on the facts mentioned in the 
complaint of the Procureur General, which was read to him, that 
last Monday, about noon, being at the door of his study, he heard 
women crying “Oh, my God’, which obliged him to look, and 
he saw two sergeants, whom he does not know, who were fight- 
ing, sword in hand, in their vests, and a man whom he thinks is 
a corporal, who tried to separate them, but could not, and who 
withdrew later; the other walked a few steps and then fell. This 
fight took place in the rear of the City, near the property of Mr. 
Macarty, and back of the lot of Mr. Jardela. The body of the 
wounded man was carried on the gallery, and as he was not 
dead, they gave him a little water to drink. The Guard came 
and took away the body, he knows not where, nor what became 
of it, nor why they had quarreled. His testimony being read to 
him, he said that it was the truth, maintained it, and declared 
that he could not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordi- 
nance. Signed: Raguet. 


sila a Marie Querit, wife of Alain Jardela, res- 

Querit, rit, wife of Alain ident of this City, aged fifty years or there- 
about, who after oath taken to speak the 

truth, declared that she was not a relative, connexion, nor a ser- 
vant of the parties, and produced the notice served on her yester- 
day, on demand of the Procureur General of the King. She 
testified on the facts in the complaint of the Procureur General 
of the King, which was read to her, that last Monday about 
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eleven o’clock or noon, while at dinner, she heard that a man 
was dead, who had just been killed; that, having gone out of the 
house, she saw a dead man, whom she recognized as Servin, a 
sergeant, who was about to expire; that she gave him a little 
water, and he immediately died. The Guard having arrived had 
him carried away, she knows not where, nor why they had quar- 
reled, nor what became of the corpse. That she saw the body 
of this man near the house of Mr. Macarty, where Mr. Caiie 
lodges; which she said was all she knew. Her testimony having | 
been read to her, she said that it was the truth, persisted therein, 

and declared that she did not know how to write nor sign, where- 
ag inquiry, followmg ordinance, and did not claim pay. Signed: 

aguet. 


No. 1263. 114 pp. June 23, 1751. On the twenty-third of 


June, 1751, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 


Proces verbal of search on petition of Monsieur Fleuriau, Procureur 
General of the King; of Mr. Michel, Com- 


missioner General of the Marine, Intendant, 
and First Judge in the Superior Council of the Province of Lou- 
isiana, stating that two men had fought a duel, and that one of 
them had been killed. Mr. Michel’s order intervened to go to the 
place, with the Procureur General of the King and the Greffier 
of the Council, to remove the body if it had not been done, and 
to proceed to institute a criminal suit on demand of the Procureur 
General, the whole to be reported to the Council for judgment, 
which obliged M. Fleuriau, in fear that the corpse had been car- 
ried away, to go with the Greffier to the place pointed out, to- 
wards Burgundy Street, between the enclosure of the lot owned 
by Mr. de Macarty Mactigue, Captain, and Mr. Caiie’s lodging; 
which was done, and no vestige found of the body, which obliged 
us to retire, as the corpse must have been carried away and 
buried clandestinely, not even finding any person who could give 
any information; of all of which we have drawn up the present 
Proces Verbal to serve and avail as need may be, reserving our- 
selves to inform Mr. Raguet, appointed Commissioner on this 
case. At New Orleans, on the aforesaid day, month and year. 
Signed: Fleuriau. 


July 3, 1751. Criminal Session of July 
Council, at which judgment 3, 1751, where were present Messrs. de 
was rendered in ve 


Vaudreuil, Governor; M. Michel, General 

Commissioner of the Marine, Intendant, 

and First Judge; Dauberville, Commissioner of the Marine and 

Second Councillor; de Membrede, Major of New Orleans; 

Raguet, Councillor; Le Bretton and Delalande, Councillors As- 
sessors: 


On petition of the Procureur General of the King, plaintiff 


and accuser, against certain men, Quidan and Batar, in a duel, 
defendants and accused: Seen the petition of the Procureur 
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General of the King; the Inquiry made in consequence, on the 
twenty-first and twenty-third of last June; the Conclusions of 
the Procureur General of the King. The Council, in default of 
the Vicar General, not having any knowledge whatever, has 
adjourned for more ample information. 


Given in the Council Chamber, the third of June,* one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-one. Signed: Michel. 


Inquiry against Derneville, on petition of 


June 24. Batard: On the twenty-fourthy day of 
No. 1261.14. pp. June, one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-one, appeared before us, Vincent 
egainet Derseville. Guillaume Le Seneschal Dauberville, Com- 


missioner of the Marine, Second Councillor 
of the King in the Superior Council of this Province, Sieur Ba- 
tard, who said that by virtue of our order of the twenty-third 
instant, he has been cited on this day, with Chevalier du Sablon, 
residing in this City; Sr.. Viaud, ship officer; Sr. Giraud, Captain 
of the Schooner “La Tourmente”’; to appear on this day, at the 
place and hour, by request of Derneville, to swear and terminate 
the whole in the intended inquiry, and to hear the witnesses; 
and as the witnesses have appeared, demanded that we receive 
their oath and proceed to the inquiry, and has signed. Signed: 
Battar; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Also appeared Sr. Derneville, to see and hear witnesses 
sworn, which was done in the moment. He signed and retired. 
Signed: Derneville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Whereon, we, aforesaid. Judge Commissioner, have given 
certificate to said parties, of their appearance and petition, and 
we have ordered that it be proceeded to the said inquiry, and 
entered their testimony in a separate (copy) book from our pres- 
ent proces verbal.- Done on the above day and year. aguas: 
D’Auberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


June 24, 1751. Inquiry made by Vincent 
No. 1265. 6 pp Guillaume Le Seneschal Dauberville, Com- 
againet missioner of the Marine, Second Councillor 
Battard. in the Superior Council, Commissioner on 


this case, on petition of Sr. Battard, against Sieur Derneville, in 
execution of the decree of the fifth of the present month, to 
which inquiry we proceeded as follows: June 24, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-one, in the afternoon. Sr. Jean Marie Pupil 

du Sablon, aged thirty years, who after 
ceed) da Seblen. usual preliminaries, testified that on the 

twenty-sixth of last May, whilst amusing 
himself in the room of Sr. Batard, the mulatress of Sr. Derneville 
presented herself and asked to speak to Sr. Batard. Those who 


*(Note: Text reads “June”, but is evidently “July”, as indexed in the margin.) 
t(Note: Document is indexed ‘ ‘June 21”, notwithstanding date given therein.) 
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were present told her that Sr. Batard had gone to see to the 
caulking of his ship and would not be in before night, and asked 
what she wanted; whereon she answered that Sr. Batard had 
obtained her pardon from Madam de Vaudreuil, to obtain what 
she had already promised; after which they let her enter to 
await Sr. Batard’s return, and then began their amusement. 
Having gone out for dinner, they returned and remained until 
three o’clock P. M., when the Guard came to visit at Sr. Bat- 
tard’s, seeing which they placed her back of the mosquito net to 
await Batard’s return, where she was caught and led away; be- " 
sides, though he went to Batard’s often in the morning, he never 
saw her there; which he said was all he knew. His testimony 
being read to him, he said it was the truth, persisted therein, and 
signed, requesting pay. Taxed five livres. Signed: J. Pupil 
Du Sablon; Dauberville; Henry (paraph), Grefgf. 


fe Sr. Pierre Viaud, former Second Super- 
numerary on the ship “The Two Sisters” of 
Nantes, aged twenty-six years, who after 
oath to speak the truth, declared that he was not a relative, 
connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the notice 
served on him, at request of Sr. Batard, on this day. He testified 
on the facts in the demand of Sr. Batard and those contained in 
the decree, which were read to him, that on the twenty-sixth of 
last May, at seven or eight in the morning, a half-hour after Sr. 
Batard left, there entered a mulatress owned by Sr. Derneville, 
who asked to speak to Sr. Batard, and as he was not there, 
begged to remain there until his return, to go to Madam de 
Vaudreuil to obtain her pardon; having gone out for dinner, he 
returned between three and four in the afternoon. The Guard 
came to visit the place, and not having found her, came back a 
second time and found her back of Sr. Batard’s curtain, seized 
her and led her away. The mulatress begged deponent to pray 
that she bée allowed to await Sr. Batard’s return, to obtain her 
pardon from Madam de Vaudreuil. Deponent asked the persons 
of the Guard not to bring her, but in vain, and while he was 
talking, the said mulatress escaped into a neighbor’s house, 
where the soldiers of the Guard took her; that besides he has 
no knowledge that she was in Batard’s house. This is all he 
knew. His testimony being read to him, he said it was the truth, 
persisted therein, signed, and claimed pay. Taxed fifty sols. 
Signed: Pierre Viaud; D’Auberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


| Sr. Pierre Giraud, Captain of the 

Schooner “La Dauphine”, now at the wharf 
of this City, who is aged thirty-six years, 

after being sworn to speak the truth, declared that he is not a 
relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced 
the notice served on him, at Sr. Batard’s request, on this day. He 
testified on the facts in Sr. Batard’s demand and those in the de- 
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cree, which were read to him, that on the twenty-sixth of last 
May, at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, being in Sr. Ba- 
tard’s room, he saw Mr. Derneville’s mulatress come in to ask 
Sr. Batard to obtain her pardon from Madame de Vaudreuil. Sr. 
Batard being out, they made the mulatress come in to await his 
return; that towards ten o’clock he left and did not return that 
day. Though he is often at Sr. Batard’s, he never saw the said 
mulatress there but this once, since her marooning. Which, he 
said, was all he knew. His testimony being read to him, he said 
that it was the truth, persisted therein, signed, and claimed pay. 
Taxed three livres, fifteen sols. Signed: Giraud; D’Auberville; 
Henry (paraph), Greff. | 


Sr. Jean Baptiste Abel, a passenger on 
Abel. the Schooner “La Dauphine”, under Cap- 
tain Giraud, at present in this City, aged 
thirty-one years, after being sworn to speak the truth, declared 
that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the 
parties, and produced the notice served on him, on request of 
Sr. Batard, on this day. He testified on the facts mentioned in 
the demand of Sr. Batard. and in the decree, which were read 
to him. He said that on the twenty-sixth day of last May, to- 
wards eight o’clock in the morning, deponent, with others, was 
in the house where Sr. Batard lodges. Sr. Derneville’s mulatress 
came to the door and asked to speak to Sieur Batard. Being told 
he was not at home, she asked to enter to wait for him, to beg 
him to obtain her pardon from Madam de Vaudreuil, which she 
did. He left at ten o’clock and returned in the afternoon about 
three o’clock, or thereabout, when the Guard came to search, 
and finding the mulatress, led her away. He never saw the 
said mulatress at Mr. Batard’s but this once, though he often went 
there. His testimony being read to him, he said it was the truth, 
persisted therein, signed, and requested pay. Taxed fifty sols. 
Signed: J. B. Abel; D’Auberville; Henry (paraph), Greff. 


Inquiry made in case of Pierre Germain vs. 


June 24. Francois Allain, both of Pointe Coupée, to 

53/4, pp. which it was proceeded before Mr. Trenau- 
nay Chanfret, as follows: 

Francois Croizet, a cooper of this parish, 

at aged twenty-seven years, who after being 

Testimony of sworn to speak the truth, said that he was 


Francois Croizet. 


not a relative, a connexion, not a servant of 
the contending parties, and he produced the notice served on 
him to appear this day. He testified on the facts mentioned in 
the complaint of Sr. Germain, which were read to him. He said 
that on the sixth of the present month, he went to be shaved, and 
when the barber had finished he went to hear the end of Mass, 
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and on his way he saw Allain and Germain, who seemed very 
angry against each other, and he heard Germain tell Allain that 
if he did not treat him, as Tascanagouck had shot his cattle by 
his order, he was the greatest Jean f in the world, and Al- 
lain answered he was a worthless wretch, which was all he 
knew; and when his testimony was read to him, he said it was 
the truth, persisted therein, and signed, and was paid six livres. 
Signed: Pierre (the remainder of signature has crumbled) ; 
Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, Greffier. 


Document charred and torn in margins. 


Pierre Marionneaux, resident of this post, 
ras sam lnc aged fifty-three years, who took the usual 
oath, produced his notice, testified that 
leaving the guard he heard Allain and Sr. Germain in a quarrel, 
that Allain told Sr. Germain that he was not to be trusted, that 
he had had cattle shot. by the Indian Tascanagouchy, to which 
Germain answered: ‘You will prove it, or you are a great Jean 
f ”’: which he said was all he knew. He said that his testi- 
mony was the truth, persisted therein, and declared that he could 
not sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordinance. He claimed com- 
pensation and was paid four livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chan- 
fret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


Joseph Provot, resident of this post, aged 
twenty-three years, who after being sworn 
to speak the truth, declared that he was not 
a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the 
parties, and that he was cited on this day to testify, and pro- 
duced his notice. He testified on the complaint of Germain, 
which was read to him, that on the sixth of this month he saw 
Allain and Germain quarrelling and heard Allain say to 
Germain: “You are joking, Germain’’, and in the same moment 
Germain took his gun and went into the grass and said to Allain: 
“Come here and you will find out if I am joking”. Allain 
answered him that there was no honor in having a quarrel with 
a rascal. His testimony being read to him, he maintained that it 
was the truth, and signed. He claimed compensation and was 
given four livres. Signed: joseph provot; Trenaunay Chanfret; 
Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


Pe On the same day appeared Guillaume 
iii Dareeren. Bergeron, resident of this post, aged thirty- 

eight years, and after oath taken to speak 
the truth, said that he was not a relative, connexion, nor a ser- 
vant of the parties, and that he had been cited on petition of 
Pierre Germain, and produced the notice. He testified that on 
the sixth of this month he heard Allain and Germain in a quar- 
rel. He paid no attention to what they said, and continued to 
Church to hear Mass. He said that he could not sign, where- 
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fore inquiry as per ordinance; and claimed pay and was given 
four livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Chas. Benoist, gref- 
fier. 


Louys Marionaux, a resident of this post, 

aged twenty-two years, after oath to speak 

the truth, said that he was not a relative, 

a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and presented the or- 

der given him to testify on petition of Pierre Germain. The com- 

plaint was read to him, and he declared that he had no knowl- 

edge of the facts mentioned, and signed. Claimed compensation 

and was paid four livres. ‘Signed: Louis Marion. ; _Trenaunay 
Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


: On the same day appeared Francois 
Aymon, resident of this post, aged thirty- 
| three years, who after oath taken to speak 
the truth, said that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a 
servant of the parties, and produced our order to testify, on 
petition of Pierre Germain, on the 23rd of this month. He testi- 
fied on the facts mentioned in complaint of said Germain, that 
on the sixth of this month he saw Allain and Germain wrangling 
and heard Allain say: “To whom do you intend to speak; I shall 
speak to my officer’, taking his hat off; and he retired to his 
home, which he said was all he knew. He said that his testimony 
was true, persisted in it, and declared that he could not sign 
nor write, wherefore inquiry as ordered. He claimed compensa- 
tion and was paid three livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; 
Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


On the same day appeared Pierre Le 

Doux, resident of this post, aged thirty- 
three years, who being sworn, said that he 

was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and 
produced the notice of citation of the 23rd instant, on petition 
of Germain. He testified that on the sixth of this month, after 
the review of the residents, Sieurs Germain and Allain held 
themselves aside, and that Allain said to Germain: “Hold your 
tongue; you scream like a hog. I wish to speak softly, and you 
behave like an animal’; whereon Germain immediately threw 
his gun in the grass, saying: “Come, I will show you if Iam a 
hog’, with a threatening look as if anxious to come to blows. 
Then Allain replied: “Go away, there is no honor in fighting 
with a rogue’. Germain answered: “You prove it, if I am a 
rogue.” Allain said it would be no trouble to prove it, that he 
had had cattle killed by Taschanagouchy, the Indian; whereon 
Germain said that he would prove it, or he was the greatest Jean 
f in the whole of Pointe Coupée, and Sr. Allain told him it 
was easy to prove that he killed a bull of Sr. Haussy’s, his father- 
in-law, and sent him a hind part of it; which he said was all he 
knew, that his testimony was the truth, and persisted therein, 
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and declared that he could not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry 
as per ordinance. He requested compensation and was given 
— livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, gref- 
ier. 
On the same day appeared Pierre Baron, 
cee oe resident of this post, aged about fifty years, 
who being sworn, said that he was not a 
relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced 
the notice served on him on petition of Pierre Germain, on the 
23rd of this month. He testified on complaint of Germain, read . 
to him, that on the sixth instant, after the review of the inhabi- 
tants of Pointe Coupée, he heard a dispute between Sr. Allain 
- and said Germain, and hasSno knowledge whatever of anything. 
He said that his testimony was the truth, persisted in it, and 
signed. He claimed compensation and was paid five livres. 
Signed: (Baron’s signature does not appear) ; Trenaunay Chan- 
fret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


June 25, 1751. Pierre du Coté, resident 

of this post, aged sixty-three years, after 

oath taken to speak the truth, said that he 

was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the parties, and 
produced the order to appear, on petition of Pierre Germain. 

He testified on the facts mentioned, that on the sixth of this 

month, after leaving his post he went to Church, and that he did 

not see nor hear anything contained in the complaint of Ger- 
‘main, and he signed. Signed: pierre (remainder eaten away). 


June 25, 1751. Alexander de Ruy, resi- 

any Ruy. dent of this parish, aged about forty years, 
after being sworn to speak the truth, said 

that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the par- 
_ ties, and he produced his notice served on him on the 23rd in- 
stant, on petition of Pierre Germain. On the sixth of this month 
he went to church, and did not see nor hear anything mentioned 
in Germain’s complaint. He said his testimony was the truth, 
persisted therein, and declared that he did not know how to write 
nor sign, wherefore i inquiry as per ordinance. He requested com- 
pensation and was given three livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chan- 
fret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


(This document is charred and stained, with text worn 
away in many places, and is in shreds.) 


June 25. Inquiry on petition of Sr. Allain against Sr. 
No. 1266. 10 pp. Germain: Inquiry made by Claude Tren- 
aunay (Chanfret), Judge and subdelegate 
Allain vs. Germain. at the Post of Pointe Coupée, on petition of 


Sr. Jean Francois Allain, resident of this post, against Pierre 
Germain, also resident of the said post: 


» 
ol 
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On the 25th of June, 1751, appeared 
Francois Moron, resident of this Parish, 
aged thirty-five, and after oath taken to 
speak the truth, said that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor 
a servant of the parties, and he produced the notice served on 
him, on petition of Sr. Jean Francois Allain, on the 24th of this 
month. He testified on the facts mentioned in complaint of Sr. 
Allain, which was read to him, that on the sixth of this month, 
coming from the Review (Revue), on his way to church, he heard 
Srs. Allain and Germain quarrelling, and turning back he saw 
Sr. Germain take up his gun which was on the ground, telling 
Sr. Allain: “Take your sword’’. In the dispute Sr. Allain re- 
proached Germain with having killed an ox owned by Haussy; 
Germain replied that he lied and that he would prove it or he 
was a Jean f . Deponent also said that he had had cattle to 
guard in his park, belonging to a resident named Pierre Baron, 
and fearing that said cattle would harm the crop, he told Baron 
to take the‘cattle. The said Germain came to him and had a 
bull taken from his park and led to Jean Decuir, his neighbor, 
where he tied the bull; whereon the deponent went to Decuir’s 
and told him the bull belonged to Baron. Decuir said he did not 
know it, and the next day had the bull taken to his park. He 
also testified that last year Germain had a cow, marked “A’’, 
taken from the commons, and knowing that Germain had bought 
cattle from one Manes, and that the said Germain had told 
Louis Le Clerc called Belhumeur to lead the cattle. Passing be- 
fore house of witness, he told him: “Here is a cow and her fol- 
lower (calf) that are ours, bearing the mark of Manes’; how- 
ever, the cow and calf belonged to Sr. Patin, but Germain had 
them led to his park, which he said was all he knew. He said 
that his testimony was the truth, persisted therein, and declared 
that he did not know how to sign, wherefore inquiry as per ordi- 
nance. He asked for compensation and we taxed him five livres. 
Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


June 25, 1751. On the same day ap- 

festieeey of peared Pierre du Coté called Coureur, aged 
about sixty-three, who after having been 
sworn to speak the truth, said that he was not a relative, a con- 
nexion, nor a friend of the parties, and produced his citation, 
which was served on the 24th of this month, on petition of 
Francois Allain.* He testified that on the sixth instant he went 
to church and heard nothing of the quarrel between Allain and 
Germain. He also said that Germain had in his herd a young 
bull whom he had clipped, which he said was done through 
error, as he did not know him; which he said was all he knew. 
He maintained the truth of his testimony, and signed; and hav- 


ie Alen >—The name is often given in this record as “Allin”, but the correct orthography 
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ing claimed pay was given three livres. Signed: pierre ducoté; 
Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


| June 25, 1751. On the same day ap- 
peared Etienne Patin, aged twenty-nine 

years, who after oath taken to speak the 
truth told us that he had no connexion with Germain but that 
of having married the granddaughter of his first wife, and he 
produced the notice served on: him, by petition of Sr. Allain on 
the 24th instant. Allain’s complaint being read to him, he testi- 
fied that on the sixth of this month, coming from the Review, he 
caught up with several others who were conversing, and on the 
way he heard Allain saying to Germain: “Several honest folks 
will tell you that he is mine’’; and Germain replied: “‘Will they 
prove him dead?’’, and Allain answered that there was no 
question of an oath, that he was liable to suspicion, and Germain, 
gesticulating with his gun, said: “Subject to suspicion; I am 
more honest than you’’. At the same time he threw down his 
gun, and called to him: “I am a rascal, big Jean f ; come 
here and I will show you if I am a rascal’’, and Allain answered 
that he did not want to fight with a good-for-nothing like him, 
and that he would have him punished elsewhere; whereon 
Germain told him that with his (illegible) sword, he would 
break it on his body. Allain warned him not to approach, that 
the gun would serve as a plaster, that he knew that he had had 
the cattle led through small prairies by Tascanagouchi, and that 
he branded several of the cattle that did not belong to him; and 
the ox that he had had killed was the property of Sr. Haussy, 
and the one he took on the other side of the river was owned 
by (illegible), and was recognized in his park by a sailor. The 
last bell for Mass than rang, and Allain said: ‘“‘Let us go to 
Mass’’; and Germain continued insulting him, and said again 
that he was the greatest Jean f and the greatest rogue 
there was. And Allain, backing away, warned him not to tangle 
his legs in his ropes, and Germain continued to insult him, call- 
ing him “Big of a harlequin’’, and telling him: “Allain, 
you go too far; I shall join you some day.”’ Deponent does not 
know the ox in dispute, but by his similarity with others belong- 
ing to Allain, and affirmed that he was marked over his brand; 
however, not knowing the first stamp applied. He also said that 
he had countermarked a cow he bought from Francois Manes, 
and that said Germain had different marks which he used. to 
brand cattle, having himself acknowledged that he had a brand 
from a Capuchin of Natchitoches, which he used when it suited 
him as his own; which he said was all he knew, maintained that 
his testimony was true, persisted therein, and declared that he 
could not write nor sign, wherefore inquiry. He demanded pay 
and was given five livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. 
Benoist, greffier. 
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- On the same day appeared Jean Raballet 
jenn node. called Mathelot, resident of this Parish, 

who after oath to speak the truth, declared 
that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a servant of the 
parties, and produced the notice served on the eve, on petition 
of Sr. Allain. He testified on the facts mentioned in the com- 
plaint read to him, that he heard Allain and Germain in a quar- 
rel after the Review of the inhabitants, but did not pay any at- 
tention to what they were saying. He only saw that Germain 
took his gun, ramming it as he approached Allain, who, putting 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, told him not to approach, as 
he did not want folks of his kind to approach him. Deponent 
then retired, and heard nothing more. Witness said, moreover, 
that about eight years ago, for want of funds, he had a park in 
common with Duplechin; after a4 few months they found that an 
ox had strayed; they sought him over a month and finally on 
the high road recognized him in Germain’s herd. Germain had 
them guarded by his slaves, but he, who was in partnership with 
Duplechin, informed him. He claimed him from Germain after 
the parochial Mass, asking the proofs that the ox belonged to 
Duplechin, who told him that he would seek proofs of his 
leaving. This was enough, and the ox was returned. He said 
that his testimony was the truth, and declared that he did not 
know how to write nor sign, wherefore i inquiry as per ordinance; 
and claiming compensation, he was given five livres. Signed : 
Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


Anne Catherine Decuir, wife of Jacques 

Catherine Decuir. Decuir, of this Parish, after being sworn to 
speak the truth, said that she was not a 

relative, a connexion, nor a ‘servant of the parties, and pro- 
duced the notice served on her yesterday, on request of Sr. Al- 
lain. She testified that her husband, seeing Germain with an ox 
or a bull, told him that the animal did not belong to him, but to 
Sr. Haussy; Sr. Allain who was present persuaded Decuir to 
speak to him. He said that Decuir would be very angry, whereon 
Mr. Allain spoke to Germain, who said: “Do you see, Allain will 
raise the devil’, and he crossed the animal to the other side of 
the river, and brought him to his home, saying that he belonged 
to Mr. Castillon, and that if he thought that Haussy was the 
owner, he would have him returned. Which she said was all she 
knew, maintained her testimony, and declared that she did not 
know how to write nor sign, wherefore inquiry as ordered. Hav- 
ing claimed compensation, she was paid three livres. Signed: 
Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. — 


- Qn the same day appeared Mathieu 

Mathieu Gruel. Gruel called La Marine, a cobbler of said 
post, aged about fifty-two years, who being 

sworn to speak the truth, said that he was not a relative, a.con- 
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nexion, nor a servant of the parties, and produced the notice 
served on him, on petition of Mr. Allain. We read to him the 
complaint of Allain, and he had no knowledge of any of the 
facts mentioned; he had heard Allain and Germain shouting and 
disputing, but paid no attention to what they said; which was all 
he knew. He persisted in his testimony, and signed. Claiming 
compensation, he was given four livres. Signed: Gruel; Tren- 
aunay Chanfret; Chs. Benoist, greffier. 


On the same day Antoine Sarrazin, aged 
about thirty years, after oath to speak the 
truth, said that he was the son of Pierre 
Germain’s deceased wife, that there was no issue to that mar- 
riage. He presented the notice served on him yesterday, on 
petition of Francois Allain. He testified on the facts read to 
him in the complaint of Sr. Allain, that on the sixth of this 
month, after the Review of the residents of this Post, on leaving 
the Fort, he heard Germain say to Allain: “You are a rascal’’; 
whereon Allain answered, “You will prove it”, and Germain re- 
plied: “I will prove it when the time comes”. Allain made the 
motion to strike him in the face with his fan, saying that he had 
sent Tascanagouchy in the small prairies to search for cattle. 
and Germain cried insults to him, telling him: “Go away, you 
big harlequin”; which obliged Sr. Allain to ask deponent, as 
Militia officer, to make Germain go, taking those present as 


Testimony of 
Antoine 


witnesses that he demanded justice, which was executed on the 


spot by deponent. He took Germain by the arm and told him to 
go, and Germain said that he would obey; and deponent left. 
Witness testified, moreover, that said Germain has an ox of his 
that he branded since several years. The animal was raised by 
him, and during a journey made to Arkansas the ox was counter- 
marked, which he will prove. This he said was all he knew, 
maintained his testimony, claimed compensation, and was paid 
three livres. Signed: Sarrazin; Trenaunay Chanfret; Chs. Be- 
noist, greffier. 
, Antoine Patin, resident of this Post, aged 
twenty-six years, after being duly sworn 
to speak the truth, declared that his only 
relationship with Germain is that he was first married to the 
granddaughter of Germain’s first wife, which marriage was 
without issue; and he produced the notice served on him yester- 
day, on petition of Sr. Allain. He testified on the complaint of 
Sr. Allain. which was read to him, that on the sixth of this 
month, after the Review of the inhabitants, Sr. Allain took 
Germain aside privately and asked him to explain how an ox 
was found in his herd with a brand over a previous one, that 
many honest folks believed the ox to be his. Germain asked if 
they would swear to it. Allain replied that there was no ques- 
tion of proofs, nor of an oath; that he was in question, as he was 
subject to suspicion; on which the said Germain cried aloud, 
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with his gun in his hands, ramming it, “subject to suspicion” ; 
seeing which, Allain placed his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
saying: “Do not advance, as the Guard will serve you as a 
plaster’; and Germain answered that he would break his d— 
sword on his body, that he was more honest than he: “Big Jean 
f , and you are the biggest rascal, and the biggest Jean f—, 
if you do not prove me one”, approaching Allain, who asked 
him if he was joking. Germain replied that he was not, telling 
him to come, and he would see that he was not joking. Allain 
told him that he did not wish to fight such a man as he was; 
and he retired, going to join the other inhabitants, saying that it 
had been told him that that man had no shame; and the said 
Germain followed him closely, continuing his insults, and Al- 
lain told him not to come too near for fear of his (illegible) en- 
tangling his legs. Deponent said, moreover, that having gone 
to Germain’s park, searching for a cow that he had over-branded. 
owned by Jacques Patin, his brother, he was accompanied by 
Allain, who was searching for an ox that he missed, and by 
Etienne Patin, also his brother; and Germain, being asked what 
that mark was, answered that he had several, one having been 
given to him by a Capuchin of Natchitoches, and that he used 
one as well as the other without distinction; which he said was 
all he knew, and | poems in his testimony, which he maintained 
was the truth, and signed; and, claiming compensation, was paid 
five livres. Signed: Antoinne Patin: Chas. Benoist, greffier. 


June 26, 1751. Jean Barra called Le 
poampeny of Blond, resident of this parish, aged fifty- 
two years, after being sworn to speak the 
truth, affirmed that he was not a relative, a connexion, nor a 
servant of the parties, and produced the notice served on him, on 
petition of Sr. Francois Allain. He testified on the facts men- 
tioned in the complaint of Sr. Allain. He testified that on the 
sixth of this month, after the Review of the inhabitants, he saw 
Sr. Allain and Sr. Germain in a discussion, this last holding his 
gun; he was gesticulating, as if he wished to ram Sr. Allain 
through, who told him to keep away, that he would be sorry to 
have a quarrel with him, nor to touch him. Deponent paid no 
attention to their dispute, and approached Manes, concerning a 
cow belonging to Etienne Patin, which had been over-branded. 
Germain asked him if he had not bought all the cattle, and 
Manes answered that he had not sold him such a cow, having 
previously sold her to Patin, that he remitted to him those he 
sold, and moreover that Manes having replaced a young one, he 
turned her over to Jean Decuir, and Germain branded her, not- 
withstanding Decuir’s protest. Germain answered: “I will al- 
ways have her; I will buy her’’. He persisted in his testimony, 
and declared not to know how to write nor sign, wherefore in- 
quiry, and claimed pay; he was given fifty (five?) livres. 
Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; Benoist, greffier. 
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On the same day appeared Jacques De- 
Sia eee, coux, resident of this parish, aged about 

sixty years, who after oath taken to speak 
the truth, said that he was not a relative nor a connexion, that 
he had only held one of Sr. Allain’s children at his baptism, 
neither is he a servant of the parties, and he produced the order 
to appear, served on him at Sr. Allain’s request, on the 24th 
instant. He testified on the facts mentioned in Sr. Allain’s com- 
plaint, that thirteen or fifteen days ago Sr. Germain crossed an 
ox in a pirogue, notwithstanding the warning given him by de- 
ponent that the ox belonged to Sr. Haussy, to which he replied 
that he would embark him anyhow and take him with him; that 
if it was true that he belonged to Sr. Haussy, he would return 
the animal, and deponent told him that he felt obliged to inform, 
and said to Sr. Haussy, in the presence of Sr. Allain, that 
Germain had carried away an ox from the other side of the 
river; and shortly afterwards it was said that the ox had been 
shot by the said Germain. Testified, moreover, that since last 
winter, when the cattle were abandoned, he saw Germain, with 
Marionau, the son, with two negroes, all on horseback, leading 
a herd of about twenty-two that they had found in the little 
prairies, without a single one belonging to him; they were plain- 
ly chased by the abovenamed. These animals, not being used to 
the route on which they were led, strayed, and they had much 
difficulty in getting them together. Perceiving the deponent 
with two of his children, Germain told them that he could not 
get them together. Deponent asked whose cattle were these, 
and Germain replied: ‘“They are all ours, excepting that cow 
that belongs to Patin and another to Vincent Porche.” This 
obliged him to return without any of them; which, he said, was 
all he knew. He affirmed that his testimony was the truth, per- 
sisted therein, and declared that he could not write nor sign, 
owing to his infirmity, wherefore inquiry. Claimed compensa- 
tion, was allowed three livres. Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret; 
Chas. Benoist, greffier. 


(To be continued) 
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April, 1783. 
(Continued from July, 1937, Quarterly) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 
With Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard 


Spanish officials appearing in this installment: 


Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of this Place and 
Governor ad interim of this Province. 


Martin Navarro, Intendant General of this Province and of the 
Royal Treasury. 


Alcaldes: Juan Ventura Morales; Francisco Maria de Reggio; 
Juan del Postigo y Balderamma (acting in one case). 


Escribanos: Rafael Perdomo; Fernando Rodriguez. 


Attorneys: Fernando Rodriguez; Pedro weronare Francisco 
Broutin. 


Appraisers: Luis Lioteau; Francisco Broutin; Francisco Riano; 
_ Christobal de Armas y Arcila; Pedro Visoso; Andres Wack- 
ernie; Jose Adrien de la Place. 


Witnesses: Pedro de Aragon; Manuel Monrroy; Vicente Gon- 
zales; Francisco Carcasses. 


Juan Doroteo del Postigo y Balderamma, Auditor of War and 
Assessor General of this Province. 


Luis Lioteau, Official Taxer and Contador Judicial (Judicial 
Accountant). 


Bernardo de Otero, Accountant of the Army and Royal Treasury. 


Joseph Foucher, Principal Treasurer of the Army and Marine 
for the Province. 


Francisco Broutin, Promotor Fiscal (Prosecuting Attorney). 
Joseph Montegut, Chief Surgeon of the Royal Hospital. 
Francisco Munoz, Warden of the Royal Prison. 


ee Perez, Commander, in the absence of Francisco Bou- 
igny. 
Gozon, Assistant Minister. 
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April 5, 1783. 


Proceedings brought by 
Pedro Bertoniere upon the 
renunciation of the Office of 
Public Attorney made in his 
favor by Fernando Rodri- 


guez. 
No. 24. 12 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case illustrates the procedure fol- 
lowed in Spanish Louisiana when a pub- 
lic official wished to resign his office in 
favor of another. The transaction 
amounted virtually to a sale of the of- 
fice to the new holder, after his fitness 
for the position had been determined 
after investigation of his qualifications 
by the proper authorities. The value of 
the office was appraised by the proper 
public officials, and after the new in- 
cumbent had paid this appraised value, 
together with a required tax on that 
amount, into the royal treasury, he was 
allowed to enter upon the discharge of 
his duties. 


The Contador’s opinion. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly 


This record opens with a docu- 
ment dated March 7, 1783, which 
is a certified copy of ‘the act of 
resignation of the Office of Pro- 
curador del Numero, (one of a 
special number of Attorneys, li- 
censed to practice in the Courts, ) 
held by Fernando Rodriguez y 
Mesa, in favor of Pedro Bertoni- 
ere, executed before the Escri- 
bano and witnesses. Pedro Ber- 
toniere petitions to present this 


said copy, stating that consider- 


ing the twenty days, required by 
law, have elapsed, he prays the 
Court to admit him to the use and 
exercise of the said Office, when 
all the necessary legal formali- 
ties will have been complied 
with. Governor Miro orders this 
petition sent to the Contador 
(Accountant) of this Army and 
Province. Escribano Rafael Per- 
domo certifies that on April 5, 
1783, he notified the Contador of 
the Royal Treasury, personally, 
of the foregoing decree. 


Bernardo de Otero, Contador 
of the Royal Treasury, acting as 


Fiscal, sets forth, that he has received the petition presented by 
Pedro Bertoniere, in which he requests to be admitted to the use 
and exercise of the Office of Procurador Publico del Numero of 
this city, which Fernando Rodriguez has renounced in his favor. 
He will offer no objections to his admission to the use and exer- 
cise of the said Office, after it has been appraised and a certifi- 
cation given to prove that what belongs to His Majesty will have 
been deposited in the Royal Coffers. 


Miro decrees: Let Francisco 
Broutin, Procurador del Numero, 
and Luis Lioteau be named to appraise the Office of Procurador 
Publico del Numero of this city, which Fernando Rodriguez has 
filled, and let them be notified so that they may accept and take 
oath in due form, and done return the matter to the Court. 


Francisco Broutin and Luis Lio- 
teau are notified of their appoint- 
ments. They accept, take oath and promise to make the ap- 
praisement well and faithfully according to their knowledge and 
understanding. 


Miro appoints appraisers. 


Acceptation and Oath. 
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nna On April 8, 1783, before Mar- 
tin Navarro, Intendant General of 
this Province, Escribano Rafael Perdomo and Bernardo Otero, 
Principal Accountant, there appeared Francisco Broutin and 
Luis Lioteau for the purpose of placing a just value on the Of- 
fice of Procurador Publico, lately filled by Fernando Rodriguez, 
who resigned in favor of Pedro Bertoniere. These two said ap- 
praisers estimate the Office at 600 pesos. Miro rules: Having 
seen the foregoing appraisement, let it be made evident that the 
dues have been paid into the Royal Coffers and let the claim- 
ant be examined by Licenciado Juan del Postigo, Auditor of War 
and Assessor General and done return the records to the Court 
so that the corresponding decree may be rendered. 


Joseph Foucher, Principal 
Treasurer of the Army and Ma- 
rine of this Province of Louisiana, states he has received 1600 
hard silver reales from Pedro Bertoniere that he has deposited 
in the Treasury in his charge, for the one-third, which according 
to law must be taken, for the third renunciation, from the 4800 
reales at which the Office of Procurador Publico, resigned by 
Fernando Rodriguez, was appraised, as appears from the notice 
sent to him by the Contador, dated this day. He takes charge of 
this said 1600 silver reales, in favor of the Royal Treasury, in 
the Branch for vendible and renunciable Offices, in virture of 
this receipt which must be recorded by Bernardo de Otero, 
Principal Accountant, with the approval of the Intendant Gen- 
eral. Bernardo de Otero certifies that the payment of the 1600 
silver reales has been recorded. This receipt is signed by Joseph 
Foucher, the Visto Bueno Parsi Sh by Otero in place of Na- 
varro. 

Joseph Foucher acknowledges 
to have received 188 reales 27 
and 1/5 maravedis in hard money, deposited in the Principal 
Treasury of the Army, in his charge for the dues of 214% of the 
Almojarifazgo (Export and Import Duty) and the 18 for its con- 
veyance to Spain, for the third, which according to law, must be 
taken, for the third renunciation, from the 4800 pesos at which 
the Office of Procurador, was appraised, according to the notice 
sent to him from the Principal Accountant’s Office. He takes 
charge of the said 188 reales (27 and 1/5 maravedis) hard 
money, in favor of the Royal Treasury, in the Branch of. the 
Almojarifazgo, in virtue of this receipt which the Contador 
Principal must record with the approval of the Intendant Gen- 
eral. Bernardo de Otero stipulates that the 188 reales 27 and 
1/5 maravedis have been recorded. (Signed) Joseph Foucher. 


Approved (Signed) Otero. 
Licenciado Juan del Postigo, 


Assessor General and Auditor of 
War for this city, in the presence of the Escribano, pursuant to 
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the decree on page 7, which conferred upon him the commis- 
sion to examine Pedro Bertoniere. The latter having appeared 
in his office, he proceeded to put various questions to him rela- 
tive to the theory and practice of Procuradores Numerarios, and 
conversing with him, for a long time, on a diversity of subjects 
both civil and criminal, ordinary and executory, he answered 
correctly in every case. Therefore he considers him apt and 
sufficiently instructed for the exercise of the Office of Pro- 
curador Publico and in order that he may be accredited with it, 
he issues the present certificate which he signs together with 
the Escribano. (Signed) Juan del Postigo and Rafael Perdomo. 


ee Pedro Bertoniere petitions, say- 
Pedro Bertoniere petitions for his titleng that he has already paid the 
dues for the third and one-half annats and their conveyance to 
Spain as he is credited by the two receipts delivered to him by 
the Treasurer of the Army, which he duly presents. He prays 
the Court, upon seeing them, to order the necessary title issued 
to him, so that upon the presentation of it to the Very Illustrious 
Cabildo of this city, he may be admitted to the use and exercise 
of the said employment. Governor Miro receives this petition 
and rules accordingly. | 


Governor Miro then renders 
the definitive judgment: Where- 
as: Attentive to what has been represented by Pedro Bertoniere, 
the certification and the receipts produced, which all go to prove 
that the requirements, stipulated in the decree on page 7, have 
been fulfilled. Therefore let the corresponding title be issued 
in the customary way, since he has been credited with due contri- 
bution to the Royal Coffers for the dues which belong to His 
Majesty. He must present himself, with the said title, before 
the Very Illustrious Administration of this city, to take oath in 
due form, as the law requires, and having done what has been 
ordered, the present Escribano will give him a full certified copy 
of the records of the proceedings so that within five years, 
counted from the day on which the said title is issued, he must 
apply for Royal Confirmation, with the understanding that the 
said time having passed and he has not presented himself to 
this Government, with the said Royal Confirmation, the above 
named Office will be declared vacant, in favor of the Royal 
Treasury, in conformity to what His Majesty may dispose. 


The Definitive Judgment. 


April 9 The first entry in these pro- 

. ceedings is a certified copy of the 
Proceedings brought by Luis Marine Protest made by Luis Sul- 
Sulzer to prove that the mer- ser, Captain and Master of the 
chandise sold to him im frigate “Carlota.” He sets forth 
Ostende was of bad quality. that he sailed from Ostende, on 
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‘ No. 58. 20 pp. 


Court of Intendant Martin 
Navarro. 


No Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case, involving the fraudulent in- 
voice of a bill of goods sent to a mer- 
chant in the colony, came up in the court 
of the Intendant, who had jurisdiction 
over all cases pertaining to commercial 
matters. The procedure in the case is of 
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August 23, 1782, clearing for this 
Port, with a cargo of different 
kinds of dry goods, bought for 


his account and at his own risk, 


from Ese de Mendez of that 
place, as appears from the invoice 
he has exhibited, paraphed by 
the vendor. After he arrived here, 
the case was opened and the 
merchandise examined, and up- 
on comparing the goods with the 
said invoice the following errors 


interest to the student of Louisiana law, 


during the Spanish regime. and damages were found. In Box 


No. 1, marked L.Z., 10 pieces 
of material, called striped muslin, each one measuring 14 ells, 
according to the bill, but found to contain 130 ells, only. A bolt 
of coarse flower-embroidered cotton, measuring 100% ells, 71 
ells of which were damaged. Two pieces of defective seer- 
sucker, each one billed at 28 ells, but instead there were only 
16 ells in each bolt. Six pieces of ill-woven muslin, very ordi- 
nary and of little value in Europe. — It is evident that the seller 
meant to defraud. Two lengths of fine printed calico, both 
marked as containing 3534 ells; one is found to measure 21 and 
the other 1014 ells. There were two other pieces of printed 
calico, specified in the invoice to have 19% ells; but in these two 
bolts there are only 1144 and 53% ells, respectively. Of the 60 
shirts included in this box, 5 were worthless. It is not possible 
to attribute these damages to exposure, during the voyage, be- 
cause the shirts and materials were in the center of the box and 
there is no indication that it was injured, or broken, in transit. 
Besides there is the shortage in the measurements of the bolts 
of goods. Therefore it must be inferred that the defective and —. 
damaged merchandise and the incorrect measurements were 
placed in the box by the vendor through fraud and malversa- 
tion. Considering what he has stated, it is evident that the said 
damages, short measure and omissions were deliberate and not 
through carelessness, or negligence. He protests for the first, 
second and third time, and as many times as the law does and 
can require, so that in consequence whereof all injuries, dam- 
ages, prejudices and losses that may have been caused to the 
merchandise are not to his risk and account, but to that of the 
above named Mendez, or the one who may have place in law. 
Thus he authorizes and signs, before witnesses, Pedro de Aragon 
and Manuel Monrroy. 


Luis Sulzer petitions. 


Luis Sulzer petitions, saying 
that as may be verified from the 
certified copy of the protest duly presented, Eve (Ese) de 
Mendez, Resident of Ostende, has sold him a case of assorted 
merchandise, as of good quality and condition, which was 
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examined before being packed in the box and relying upon good . 
faith that must exist in commercial! intercourse, he left his pur- 
chases in the possession of the vendor to be prepared for ship- 
ment, either by him or his servants, which was done. The case 
of goods was delivered to him locked and with the mark men- 
tioned in his Protest. When he arrived in this Port and opened 
the said box, he found the contents not to be of the same quality 
as shown to him at the time he arranged for the purchase. Part 
of the goods was damaged, although the container was not. 
- Therefore so that he may be able to make a claim against Mr. 
Mendez for damages and other deficiencies, may it please the 
Court to order the present Escribano, with the assistance of Fran- 
cisco Riano and Christobal de Armas y Arcila to examine the 
box and effects, so that informed of their condition and quality, 
they may make an appraisement of their legitimate value, and 
done deliver their statement to him so that he may promote 
whatever may be convenient to him. Intendant Navarro rules: 
The certified copy having been presented, let the appraisers he 
_ mentions be appointed. They must be notified so as to accept 
and take oath, and done, proceed to the examination and valua- 
tion, in conformity to what has been petitioned. 


Francisco Riano and Christoval 
de Armas y Arcila, each in a 
separate proceeding, is notified, accepts, takes oath and pro- 
ceeds to examine and appraise the contents of the case of 
damaged dry goods mentioned by Luis Sulzer in his Marine 
Protest. They state that they went to Mr. Sulzer’s warehouse 
to examine a case marked L.Z. and its contents, in the presence 
of the Escribano. First they looked at the box and did not find 
any breakage, or cracks through which the merchandise could 
have been damaged, and besides they found that the greater 
part was not of the same quality, condition and measurement 
as stipulated in the invoice. They then proceeded to make an 
estimate of the articles, item by item, as mentioned in the Protest. 


The Appraisement. 


Captain Sulzer then avers that 
the examination and_ estimate 
having been made, as he requested in his previous petition, and 
considering it has been proven that Mr. Mendez has resorted to 
trickery and fraud, may it please the Court to declare it as such, 
interposing, for its greater force and validation, its authority 
and judicial decree, so that he may take action against Mendez 
to enforce his rights. Intendant Navarro accepts this petition 
and later decrees: Whereas: His Lordship said considering what 
has been represented by Luis Sulzer, his Protest and the pro- 
ceedings to examine and appraise, made by the present Escribano 
and the appraisers appointed, together with all the rest that has 

been taken into account, he must declare and does declare the 


Captain Sulzer petitions for a decree. 
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sale made by Ese de Mendez to Luis Sulzer, in the city of Osten- 
de, as fraudulent and the effects contained in the box in question 
as damaged and not up to the specifications stipulated in the in- 
voice, and so that he may enforce his claim against the said 
Mendez for the damages and losses that may have been caused 
by his trickery and fraud in this said sale, he interposes and does 
interpose his authority and judicial decree, in the best form that 
may have place in law. Assessor’s fees 40 reales. 


Luis Sulzer prays that in con- 
sequence of the definitive judg- 
_ment pronounced on the 14th of 
the current month, may it please 
the Court to order a taxation of the costs of the case, and the 
present Escribano to give him a certified copy of these entire 
proceedings, authorized in public form, for which he promises 
to pay promptly all just and due fees. Martin Navarro rules ac- 
cordingly. Luis Lioteau is notified, qualifies and taxes costs at 


Captain Sulzer petitions for a taxation of 
costs and a certified copy of these pro- 
ceedings. 


22 pesos 1 real. 


April 12. 


Sale of the Brigantine, “The 
Amiable Henrietta,” belong- 
ing to Luis Toutan Beaure- 
gard. 


No. 3317. 4 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


‘No Assessor. 


Escribano, Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


At first glance it would appear that this 
case, involving the sale of a ship in the 
port of New Orleans, should have been 
taken to the court of the Intendant, 
rather than to that of the vernor. 
However, it may have been considered as 
a simple sale of the ship at auction, and 
thus really did not require the cognizance 
of the Intendant. 


Luis Beauregard presents a 
petition signed by P® M. Pey- 
tavin, Camus, and Beauregard, 
asking for a permit to sell a 
brigantine, at public auction, in 
which he has an interest, his 
partners having agreed to the 
sale. Miro decrees: As it is 
prayed, since the petitioner has 
made it evident that he has the 
consent of the interested parties. 
This ruling is followed by the 
first, second and third public 
calls, dated April 15th, 19th, and 
22nd, respectively. The last entry 
is the auction sale of the brigan- 
tine, the “Beautiful Henrietta’, 
of 90 tons, more or less. Santiago 
Hoursolle bids 2000 pesos, Juan 
Batailhey offers 2200, Ignacio 
Canovas bids 2400, Francisco 


Riano 2500 pesos, and as the latter was the highest bidder the 
brigantine was knocked down to him. The proceedings end 


here. 
April 18. 
Criminal Prosecution of 


Manuel the Biscayan, owner 
of a schooner, for wounding 


Juan Ventura Morales, Alcalde 
Ordinario of this city, declares 
now, at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
that acting Governor Miro noti- 
fied him that on the night before, 
somewhere near the levee, a man 
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Thomas Guzman, also an 
owner of a schooner. 


No. 69. 55 pp. 


Court of Alcaldes Juan Ven- 
tura Morales and Francisco 
Maria de Reggio. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


“This case affords an excellent illustration 
of criminal procedure in Louisiana under 
the Spanish regime. It grew out of the 
death of a sailor, who had been stabbed 
in a typical sailors’ brawl, although the 
death was not attributed directly to the 
effect of the wound received in the brawl. 
The case also throws considerable light 
upon the habits of the sailors in New 
Orleans, and on the social conditions of 
the period. It furnishes also an excellent 
illustration of the belongings of a sailor 
of that period, as reflected in the in- 

eceased. 
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was seriously wounded and was 
taken to the Royal Hospital. He, 
Morales, has been ordered to 
make an investigation so as to as- 
certain who committed the deed, 
and was commissioned to go to 
the place to take the testimony of 
anyone who might have knowl- 
edge of the affair. He accepted 
this appointment to act for His 
Lordship and other Officials of 
the Royal Service. In consequence 
whereof His Honor was empow- 
ered to draw up this act to begin 
the Process. Therefore he has 
requested Jose Monteguid (Mon- 
tegut), Surgeon of the Hospital, 
to testify, under oath, about the 
wound, in accordance with the 
Governor’s verbal order, issued 


ventory of the belongings of the d 
the same night as the incident, 


| when Dr. Montegut was ap- 
pointed to treat and cure the wounded man. Let the Doctor 
certify to the circumstances of the wound and the kind of instru- 
ment that had been used to cause it, and done attach the certifi- 
cate to these proceedings; then let them receive the declarations 
of the wounded man and any others who may have knowledge of 
the crime, so that the guilty one may be punished and public 
—" satisfied. And this done, return the records to the 
ourt. 


Rafael Perdomo cetifies. 


The Escribano certifies that on 
this day he went to the Royal 
Hospital, where he found a man lying on a bed, who had been 
wounded, and having examined him he discovered an incision 
on the left side, about an inch long, for which he was being 
treated. In testimony whereof and pursuant to a decree he sets 
the present down in the city of New Orleans, the eighteenth day 
- April of the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
three. 

Josef Montegut, Surgeon Major 
of the Royal Hospital of this 
Place, certifies that on the eighteenth of the current month, at 
one o’clock in the morning, a man named Thomas Gonzales, a 
sailor, entered the Royal Hospital. He had a recent and trans- 
versal wound located in the middle and lateral of the chest, on 
the left side, about an inch long, penetrating to the extent of it, 
without apparent injury to the parts included. This wound seems 
to have been made with a firm, sharp instrument, like a knife, 
and although the said wound is not accompanied by any grave 
complications, nevertheless the outcome is uncertain. 


Dr. Josef Montegut certifies. 
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Juan Ventura Morales went to 
the Royal Hostal taken st the Royal Hospital, accompanied 
by the Escribano, to receive the 
declaration of a man who had been seriously wounded. He was 
questioned, under oath, and answered in the following manner. 
His name is Thomas Guzman, a native of the Canaries, he was 
wounded by one called Manuel, whose surname he does not 
know. This man is the owner of a bark, or schooner, anchored 
in the Bayou. He thinks he is a Biscayan. They were in the 
middle of the Square when he was stabbed, but before that they 
were in Aunt Lorenza’s Tavern, where they had passed the time 
drinking a bottle of wine, until about half past eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night. At that hour Manuel called him and they left 
the tavern and went to the Harbor, where he intended to take 
leave of the abovesaid. But before doing so Manuel became the 
aggressor by asking whether he carried a knife. The witness 
answered: Why should he? Then the Biscayan drew a knife 
and stabbed him in the left side. Those present at the time were 
Mariano Fernandez and Jose Canosa. 
Alcalde Morales decrees: In 
: virtue of the foregoing declara- 
tion, let Jose Canosa and Mariano Fernandez be summoned to 
appear in Court and tell what they know of the wounding of 
Thomas Guzman. 


Court orders witnesses summoned. 


Jose Canosa declares, under 
oath, before Juan Ventura Mo- 
rales and Rafael Perdomo, that he knows both Thomas Guzman 
and Miguel, but does not know the origin of their quarrel. All 
he can say is that these two men were together during the day 
on which the fight took place, and that night he joined them in 
Bautista’s Tavern, where they had supper. They discussed sev- 
eral subjects, then Thomas and Manuel began to dispute, and 
because they were drunk the proprietress of the house, know- | 
ing their condition, requested them to leave immediately, which 
they did. After they left the tavern they continued their argu- 
ments as they walked up and down on the levee as they had done 
before they went to the tavern. He placed himself between the 
two to prevent them from fighting, however Guzman struck 
Manuel over the witness’ head, then on account of the pain 
caused by the blow he drew a knife, but did not succeed in stab- 
bing Guzman because he, Canosa, took it away from him and 
threw it into the river. Deprived of this weapon, he attacked 
with a piece of wood; this he also took away from him. Later, 
after a friendly argument, when he had talked to them for a 
while, they quieted down a little. In the interval he left to go 
to attend to the wants of nature. When he came back he could 
not find them. He questioned Mariano Fernandez as to whether 
he knew anything about them. He answered they have gone 
and added, let us leave Thomas and Manuel, we have no quarrel 
with these men. Let us go to sleep, which they did. 


Jose Canosa gives his testimony. 
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Mariano Fernandez declares 
before Alcalde Morales and Es- 
cribano Perdomo that he knows Guzman and Manuel, but does 
not know the cause of their quarrel, because he was not present 
when it took place. As he was passing the levee, he met Manuel, 
who told him he was somewhat indisposed because Guzman had 
struck him. The witness invited him to go and have a bottle of 
wine at Silba’s Tavern. He consented, and they drank in friend- 
ly intercourse with Guzman, Jose Canosa, Manuel and a friend 
of the latter. When they finished drinking all went to the Square 
together, then they separated. The witness remained with Ca- 
nosa. Later they went to an eating house, kept by a German 
woman, to take a cup of coffee. Just as soon as they had fin- 
ished, Canosa and he went out to the levee where they were 
overtaken by four soldiers and conducted by them to the Prin- 
cipal Guard Room. The Officer of the Guard having examined 
them as to whether they knew anything about the wounding of 
Thomas (Guzman), they explained that they had not been pres- 
ent during the quarrel. The Officer ordered them to withdraw. 
Shortly after they arrived at the levee, where he took leave of 
Canosa and went on board of the King’s schooner, of which he 
is the skipper. . 

Juan Ventura Morales decrees: 
Attentive to the merits resulting 
from Thomas Guzman’s declaration and the testimony given in 
the summary, it appears that Manuel has been accused of treach- 
erously wounding Guzman. Leta writ of arrest be issued against 
the person of the aforesaid Manuel. Seize and sequester all of 
his property, which must be placed in the keeping of some 
bonded person. The Warden of the Prison must certify that he 
holds him in durance. Let them proceed to receive his confes- 
‘sion, and done the records must be returned to the Court. 


Mariano Fernandez’ declaration. - 


Morales issues a decree. 


pe) A marginal note stipulates that 

the writ of arrest mentioned in 
the foregoing decree has been issued and delivered to Mr. Gozon, 
Assistant Minister for His Majesty. The writ of arrest reads: 
That by act, dated this day, Juan Ventura Morales, Alcalde Or- 
dinario of this city and its jurisdiction, for His Majesty, orders 
any Minister of Justice to arrest and place in the Public Prison, 
the person of the Skipper, Manuel, and when this proceeding 
has been carried out, he must give a prompt account of what has 
taken place, to this Tribunal, by means of the present Escribano. 
Dated New Orleans, April 20, 1783. 


Pursuant to the decree of the 

Gozon certifies he could not make the (Court, Gozon declares that he re- 
ceived the writ of imprisonment 

issued against the person of the Skipper, Manuel, but was unable 
to find him, although he has searched throughout the entire city 
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Sequestration of Manuel’s property. 
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and looked everywhere he judged he might be hidden. He asks 
the Escribano to set this statement down as his answer. 


Alcalde Juan Ventura Morales, 
accompanied by Mr. Gozon, As- 
sistant Minister, and the Escribano, went to Bayou Saint John, a 
league distant from the city, to seize all property belonging to 
the Skipper, Manuel. Execution was made in the following man- 
ner: First they seized a schooner with all its riggings and a 
small cedar chest without a lock. This was all they found. His 
Honor ordered the proceedings suspended, to be continued at 
some other suitable time. In the interval the seized property 
will be deposited with Mr. Paran, who acknowledges to have 
received it and states that he will hold it at the disposition of. 
Consideri that M lh 

onsidering tha anuel has 
deposition taken. not been arrested, according to 
Gozon’s certification, therefore let the declaration be taken of 
Thomas Guzman, who has been wounded and is now in the Hos- 
pital of this city, so that by this means the facts of the case may 
be cleared up and the property of the latter placed in safety. 
The Court will then proceed against those who may be impli- 
cated as a result of the abovesaid declaration. 


j On April 26th, Alcalde Mo- 
| | rales, accompanied by the Escri- 

bano, went to the Royal Hospital to receive Guzman’s deposition. 
After his declaration given on page 4 was read to him the fol- 
lowing questions were put to him. Does he remembér having 
had a dispute with Manuel, who wounded him on the night of the 
18th of the present month? He answered that on the afternoon 
of Holy Thursday he joined Manuel to arrange with him to pur- 
chase a bark they had planned to buy together. In consequence 
they went to the Bayou to examine it. When they had seen the 
boat, they returned to the city and on the. way back they agreed 
upon the amount they could pay and what they should offer the 
Captain, or owner. They reached the city at about sunset and 
went to Aunt Lorenza’s Tavern, where they met Jose Canosa, 
Mariano Fernandez and a friend of Manuel. They remained 
there until about half past ten, then they left because the tavern 
keeper told them it was the hour to close the cabaret. The wit- 
ness said he was going home.‘ Manuel asked why was he leaving 
so early, was he afraid? He answered: Why should he be 
afraid? Manuel (doubtless on account of the amount of wine 
he had drunk and the insinuations of Mariano Fernandez and 
his friend) replied because he was a man of so little spirit, he 
could strike him in the mouth with a shoe. This made the witness 
angry, so he slapped him with his open hand, causing him to fall 
down. During the scuffle, onsen Canosa and the others ran to 
separate them. 
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At the time Canosa placed himself between them, did he 
notice whether his opponent was armed and could hurt him? 
At that moment Manuel did not have a knife he could have used 
ve rr him, perhaps Mariano Fernandez or the friend sup- 
plied it. 

When he was stabbed, were Mariano, Manuel’s friend, or 
Canosa present, or near by? The latter had separated from 
them, a little before to go to attend to the wants of nature, but 
Mariano and Manuel’s friend were near by. It was because he 
was between them that he was stabbed. 


During this quarrel did he notice any circumstances which 
would lead him to understand that the persons present might 
have incited his adversary to stab him? Apart from thinking 
Mariano Fernandez and Manuel’s friend were the ones to give 
him the knife, he heard them say, as he left, now he was 
wounded, he would give up his soul. They also made fun of 
him, saying he must not mind one slight stab of so little im- 
portance. 

-. When Uncle Canosa came between them, to separate them, 
did he see him hand Manuel the knife which he used to stab 
him, that he threw into the river later? He did not see anything 
like that. 

What did he do afterwards when he felt he had been 
wounded? He attempted to stop the flow of blood, as best he 
could, then he went to the Main Guard Room, from whence he 
was taken to this Hospital. What he has declared is the truth 
under the oath he has taken. He is thirty two years of age, and 
signed with His Honor; the Escribano attests to the signatures. 
(Signed) Juan Ventura Morales, Tomas Jazinto Guzman. Be- 
fore Fernando Rodriguez, Escribano of this cause. 


Considering that Guzman’s prop- 
erty consists of a one-half interest 
in a schooner, tied up at the Port of Bayou St. John, together 
with some other things on board, let the present Escribano go to 
the said Bayou St. John and make a formal inventory which must 
be placed at the end of this proceeding. In the interval Mr. 
Paran, who is in charge of the other schooner, will take over this 
one, too, under the same formalities, until something else will be 
decreed by this Tribunal. 


Alealde Morales decrees. 


Pursuant to the foregoing de- 
cree, they went to Bayou St. John 
to take the inventory, in the presence of Mr. Paran. The follow- 
ing articles were noted:. 1 cedar chest with its lock and key, 
containing wearing apparel, namely: 3 white shirts; 1 vest made 
of ordinary cotton ; 1 pair of white trousers; 3 blue striped shirts ; 
1 pair of long cotton trousers; 6 pairs of ordinary linen drawers: 
1 pair of short cotton trousers: 3 pairs of thread stockings and 1 


Inventory. 
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pair of silk ones; 2 pairs of shoes, one new, the other old; 6 hand- 
kerchiefs; 1 wide leather pistol belt; 1 short jacket made of 
Brabant linen;-1 pair of short white linen trousers; 1 pair of 
blue satin trousers; 1 pair of long striped trousers; 1 pair of 
blue striped drawers; 1 blue striped vest; 1 black Angora hat; 
2 ells of printed cotton (calico); 1 short cloak made of coarse 
cotton cloth; 1 leather money pouch; 1 gold button with a green 
stone; another, the same, gold; 1 fishing line; 1 bag, 25 pound 
weight, of tobacco powder; 1 Brabant linen jacket; 1 thick red 
flannel coat and vest; 2 rings with precious stones, all broken; 
1 piece of sail cloth; 1 sailor’s hammock; 1 consignment of flour 
that had been taken on board the schooner, marked No. 1; 
a paper, or memorandum, of what he had remitted to Mrs. Gua- 
dalupe at New Orleans, marked No. 2; a memorandum that 
seems to be for some payments he has made, marked No. 3; an 
accounting of what he has left in Campeche with Gonzalo, the 
owner of the tender, marked No. 4; and three guns. This com- 
pletes the inventory. These proceedings are suspended, to be 
— at some future time, should any other property be 
ound. 


On April 30, 1783, Alcalde Mo- 
rales went to the Public Prison, 
where he caused to appear before him a man who is a prisoner 
there, for this cause, from whom His Honor exacted oath, which 
was administered by the Escribano, and under charge of same 
he promised to tell the truth and was questioned in the following 
manner: What is his name? Birthplace? Age and occupation? 
He answered: His name is Manuel de los Santos. He isa native 
of Soria, aged 26 years, a bachelor. He is the owner of a bilander. 


Examination of Manuel de los Santos. 


By whom was he arrested? On whose order and for what 
cause? The Judge of these proceedings, with his Night Patrol, 
arrested him, on Saturday the 26th of the current month, at 10 
o’clock P. M. He infers the reason for his arrest was because he 
wounded a man, whose name he does not know, on Holy Thurs- 
day evening at 7 o’clock. 


What was the origin of his quarrel with this man? Where 
were they when it happened? With what weapon did he inflict 
the wound? The quarrel originated while he was coming from 
the Bayou with the man mentioned in the foregoing answer. It 
began when they met some women and stepped to one side to 
let them pass. Guzman turned to him and said he would gladly 
spend ten years in the penitentiary to throw something at one of 
them. The witness answered he would not do such a thing for 
even one hour of imprisonment. His companion then remarked 
that none of the negresses were capable enough to wash a bundle 
of clothes for him. He replied to this statement by asking why 
he’said such things, and told him he knew him to be a vile person. 
Other insulting remarks were made until they entered Bautista’s 
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cabaret, where they met Uncle Canosa with several other persons 
whom the witness did not know. While there they had a falling 
out and Guzman tried to pick a quarrel with.everyone. He, 
Manuel, called him and left, but he would not come with him, 
and although he was on the outside of the cabaret, he stood near, 
and the witness asked him why he would not accompany him. 
For an answer he struck him three times. They were separated, 
but met again later, and at this time his opponent remarked to 
Uncle Canosa, Mariano Fernandez and his own friend, Jose de 
la Falla, and some of the others who were present, that he did 
not know the lancer who had passed and spoken to them. The 
witness then bade Guzman good night, asking for his hand so that 
they might be friends once more. He refused, saying he would 
give it to a pig first. At this rebuff the witness went down on 
his knees in front of this man to ask him to be friends again. 
Mariano Fernandez reproved him for such an act, telling him 
that men went down on their knees in the presence of His 
Majesty only, and suggested that to reconcile their differences 
they go drink a bottle of wine with him. They went to a tavern 
where they enjoyed the wine Mariano offered and were friends 
once more, because Guzman had given him his hand before they 
entered. From there Jose Canosa, Mariano Fernandez, Jose de 
la Fallo, Guzman and the witness went to a house on the Square 
to drink coffee. All entered except Guzman, who remained at 
the door. This action seemed to indicate he did not wish to have 
coffee with him. The invitation was repeated, but all he said 
was to ask him what he was doing there and to come in and 
drink a cup of coffee. To this request he answered with a blas- 
phemous expression, then raising his hand he hit the witness 
twice. He next stepped back with his hand in his belt, as though 
armed, and when the witness saw him coming towards him he 
drew a clasp knife and stabbed him. : He crumpled up, complain- 
ing that he had been wounded. The witness fled because aman 
was following him. 


Reminded that he was not telling the truth when he says 
he wounded this man at the Coffee House door, since according 
to Guzman’s declaration, as well as Jose Canosa’s it appears and 
has been proven that the stabbing was done in the Plaza, just in 
front of Bautista’s house? It was near Bautista’s house when 
they first began to dispute, but he wounded Guzman at the place 
he has stated. 


When he called to Thomas Guzman to tell him to leave 
Bautista’s house, did he say anything insulting? No, but he saw 
he must go because he had not prepared any story to tell those 
who were in the tavern. 


Reminded that he is not telling the truth in the foregoing 
answer, because according to the wounded man’s declaration, 
upon leaving the said house he asked Guzman whether or not 
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he brought a knife along, and told him he was a man of little 
spirit and that he could hit him in the mouth with a shoe, and 
that it was this remark that caused the wounded man to strike 
him. This question is false in all its contents. 


When Thomas Guzman struck him did he not draw a knife 
and attempt to attack him, but was prevented from doing so, by 
Jose Canosa? He did not draw either a knife or a razor, nor 
did he make any demonstration against Thomas Guzman, who 
left and joined a group of people just as soon as he had struck 
the witness, because he was ashamed of what he had done. 


Reminded that he is not telling the truth in the preceding 
answer, because Uncle Canosa has already declared he took the 
knife, with which he had wounded Thomas Guzman, from his 
hand and threw it into the river; Canosa further said the wit- 
ness had come unarmed, so he looked for a piece of wood with 
which to attack his adversary. The said Canosa prevented him 
from using this, too? Jose Canosa lied. 


When he approached Guzman a second time, according to 
what he has declared, he told Jose Canosa, Mariano Fernandez 
and Jose La Joya (de la Folla) that the said Guzman had hit 
him several times, did he go with the determined intention to 
take revenge for the injury he had received from his opponent? 
He did not have any such intention. The meeting was accidental. 


Why did he not try to avoid this accidental meeting, when 
to come in contact with Guzman was forcing a quarrel, to say 
nothing of asking his hand kneeling before him and the other 
circumstances he has related, until Mariano Fernandez caused 
them to make up and they returned to the tavern to drink a 
bottle of wine. All the abovesaid proves it was his intention to 
obtain satisfaction for the blows he had received from his oppo- 
nent? He did not have any such intention. The only reason he 
was there was to become friends with Guzman. He succeeded 
this purpose, through the mediation of Mariano 

ernandez. 


How can he continue to deny, so stubbornly, that it was not 
his intention to take revenge on his adversary, when from his 
own statement it must be deduced that he persisted in this idea, 
even up to the time he entered the Coffee House. If revenge had 
not been his motive, he would have been indifferent as to 
whether or not Guzman remained at the door and refused to 
drink the coffee he offered. It is evident that he must have 
said something offensive, at the time he urged Guzman to enter, 
since for an answer the latter struck him? . He did not say any- 
thing insulting. He just insisted that he take coffee in the tavern, 
as he has declared. 


How can he assert that he used a clasp knife to stab his 
opponent, when from the Surgeon’s examination it is stated that 
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the wound was made with a sharp cutting instrument, such as a 
knife or other weapon of that kind? The wound was made with 
a clasp knife. 


How can he be so untruthful as to maintain that he wounded 
Guzman with a clasp knife when there exists, in the possession 
of the Court, a blood stained scabbard that was found by the 
Main Guard near the place where he did the stabbing, which, 
without doubt, is the same that encased the knife, or dagger, 
used to stab his victim? He never owned a knife. He has his 
clasp knife only. : 


Questioned how can he deny this point, absolutely, when 
there are indications, and besides Thomas Guzman has affirmed 
that the weapon used was supplied by either Mariano Fernandez 
or Jose La Joya? No one gave him a weapon. 


Through mediation, could not Mariano Fernandez or Jose 
La Joya prevent the quarrel? They were in the Coffee House 
and could not prevent it. 


Why does he try to excuse these two individuals, when ac- 
cording to the declarations of the wounded man and Jose Canosa, 
it appears the four were together and that he stabbed Guzman 
while he was between Fernandez and La Joya? This is false in 
its entire contents, because all were inside of the shop when the 
witness left and called to Guzman. The quarrel took place then. 


Asked whether, at the time he wounded his adversary, did 
he hear Jose La Joya or Mariano Fernandez say: Go now and 
throw away the weapon, and afterwards they consoled him by 
telling him it was a small wound, of little importance? He fled 
immediately after he did the stabbing, therefore he could not 
hear whether or not they said any such words. 


Does he not know that anyone who wounds or kills a person 
will incur punishment, according to the Laws of the Kingdom? 
Yes, he has heard it said that it is wrong to commit such deeds, 
but he has never been a prisoner before, nor has he ever been 
accused of any crime. And although various questions were put 
to him, he said he had nothing to add to, or take from it, there- 
fore he ratified his declaration because what he has set forth is 
the truth under the oath he has taken. 


On May 2nd, Alcalde Morales 
went to the Public Prison, accom- 
panied by Escribano Rafael Perdomo, to examine a man held 
there for having supplied arms to Manuel de los Santos, used to 
wound Thomas Guzman. The prisoner was placed under oath 
and questioned in the following manner. What is his name? 
Birthplace? Age? State? and occupation? He is called Mari- 
ano Fernandez. He is a native of Vera Cruz. Aged twenty 
seven. A bachelor, and a seaman. 


Mariano Fernandez is questioned. 
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Who arrested him, on whose order and for what cause? He 
was arrested and brought to this prison on the order of His 
Honor, Judge of this prosecution; he does not know for what 
cause. 

Does he remember having made a declaration about the 
fight between Manuel the Biscayan and Thomas Guzman, which 
resulted in the wounding of the latter, and whether he had taken 
any partinit? Yes, he remembers. The undersigned Escribano 
having read his deposition to him word for word, he agreed that 
it was the same as he had given. 


How can he deny having been present at the time Manuel 
wounded Guzman, when from the declaration of the latter and 
Jose Canosa it appears he was there, and that the victim was 
stabbed while he stood between the said Canosa and the witness? 
This question is false in all its contents. He was inside of the 
oe woman’s house at the time the unfortunate affair took 
place. 

When he met Manuel, the Biscayan, on the levee, did the 
latter tell him anything about being at variance with Guzman, 
because he had struck him? No. What happened wasthis: He 
met Manuel accidentally and went with him, Guzman, Canosa 
and La Joya to Uncle Silba’s cabaret to open a bottle of wine, 
which he thinks Uncle Canosa paid for. 


Before he entered the tavern did he see Manuel ask Guzman 
for his hand, so as to become friends again, and that the latter 
answered he would give his hand to a pig first, then the Biscayan 
threw himself upon his knees before Guzman to implore his 
friendship? No, he did not see nor hear any such thing. 


Why does he deny the truth on this point, when from Man- 
uel de los Santos’ declaration it appears that he, himself, repri- 
manded the said Manuel because he fell upon his knees, telling 

him that men fell upon their knees when they saw His Majesty, 

only? He answered: All of this is false. 


Questioned whether it was not he, who offered to make 
peace between Guzman and Manuel, promising them a bottle of 
wine? This is false in all its contents. The invitation, on the 
contrary, was from Manuel. He insisted that he go drink a 
bottle of wine, which Canosa would pay for, as he promised. 

During the time they remained in the tavern, did he notice 
Manuel, the Biscayan, and Thomas Guzman looking frowningly 
upon each other, as though it was their intention to continue the 
dispute, or quarrel? He did not see anything like that. 


Who accompanied him when he went to drink coffee in the 
German woman’s wine shop? Uncle Canosa only; the others 
remained behind. 


After he entered the wine shop with Uncle Canosa, did the 
others go there too to have coffee? No. The only persons to 
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enter were the two sergeants, one from the Navarre and the 
other from the Louisiana regiments. They were the Guards for 
the Main (Building) and the Church. These soldiers were the 
one who made them leave. 


Why does he fail to tell the truth in this part, when Manuel 
de los Santos has confessed to have gone with Canosa, Thomas 
Guzman and Jose La Joya to the wine shop, where, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Guzman, who remained at the door, they 
entered together? This is false in all its contents. Sergeant 
Rubio can declare that Jose Canosa was the only one to accom- 
pany him. 

Does he know with what weapon Manuel de los Santos 
wounded Thomas Guzman? He was not present at the time of 
the stabbing, therefore could not say what weapon was used. 


After Thomas Guzman was wounded, did he see him and 
did he give any reason for it? No. 


How can he deny speaking to the wounded man after he 
was stabbed, when from the latter’s declaration it appears he 
tried to console him by saying the wound was slight? This is 
not true. He made use of no such expression, because he did 
not see Thomas Guzman after he separated from him and went 
a to Silba’s tavern, at about half past ten o’clock at 
night. 


Does he know whether Manuel de los Santos had a knife 
when he entered Silba’s cabaret? He does not know. 


When he entered the Café with Uncle Canosa, did he not . 
mention to the latter what had happened in his presence, and 
did he not tell him that he had lent Manuel the knife he used to 
stab Thomas? No. 


At the time Thomas was wounded did he hear Jose La Joya © 
say to him: Go now, because thou must throw away the weapon? 
No, a they were in the German woman’s wine shop, se- 
cretly. 


Where did he go when the Sergeants made him leave the 
wine shop? And in company with whom? He left with Uncle 
Canosa, but before he reached the levee four soldiers came to 
conduct him to the Main Guard Room, where the Officer of the 
Guard questioned them as to whether they knew anything about 
the stabbing, and upon telling them no, he ordered them to retire, 
which they did. He then took leave of Canosa and immediately 
went to the King’s schooner to sleep. 


Besides the persons who have been named in this declara- 
tion, does he know whether there are any others, who might 
know something about the affair? No. 


He was questioned and cross questioned, but said he did not 
know anything more, nor could he give any further information 
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other than what has already been stated. His confession was 
read to him, word for word, by the Escribano. He said he rati- 
fied it and that in it he had told the truth, in accordance with 
the oath he has taken. 


going confession no guilt has been 
proven against Mariano Fernandez which should cause the ar- 
rest to remain in force, therefore let him be released from prison, 
and let the Warden of the prison be notified to this effect. 


Francisco Munoz, Warden of 
the Prison, was personally noti- 
fied of the foregoing decree. Mariano Fernandez was also noti- 


fied. 

a ities The next entry is dated June 
em 18th, when the case passes into 
the Court of Alferez Real Francisco Maria de Reggio, acting in 
the absence of Alcalde Morales, who issues a notice stating that 
on this day Thomas Guzman has died in the Royal Hospital of 
this city. Therefore let the present Escribano attest to the death, 
and let Jose Montegut, Assistant Surgeon of the said Hospital, 
certify as to whether or not the said Guzman came to his death 
from the wound Manuel de los Santos had given him, and done 
let their statements be brought to the Court. 


Notification. 


Pursuant to the foregoing de- 
cree, Escribano Perdomo attests 
that he went to the Royal Hospital of this city, and arriving there 
he asked for Thomas Guzman. He was informed that he had 
died, and upon entering the first room of the said Hospital he 
saw the said Thomas Guzman laid out on his bed, to all appear- 
ances dead, and for this reason they were preparing to bury him. 
In testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record. 


Rafael Perdomo’s attestation. 


Josef Montegut, Surgeon Major 
of the Royal Hospital of this 
Place, certifies: That a sailor, named Thomas Gonzales (Guz- 
man) entered the said Hospital on the eighteenth day of last 
April, with a newly made wound, located transversely to the 
middle part and lateral to the breast on the left side, about an 
inch long, penetrating to the full extent without seeming to in- 
jure the parts included. This wound appears to him to have been 
made with a sharp cutting instrument, like a knife, sabre, or 
other such. At the second treatment he found pus had already 
formed; the wound of the color palid; and the energies lax. 
This new trouble caused him to examine the wound more at- 
tentively and to discover that there was a filteration of acrid 
humor in all the teguments which indicated general dropsy and 
considerable difficulty in the viscera of the abdomen, principally 


Dr. Josef Montegut’s certificate. 
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in the liver and spleen. These indications made him think the 
said Thomas Gonzales (Guzman) had been illa longtime. This 
opinion was confirmed by the patient’s declaration. He said 
that nine or ten months before, he had had fever and after that 
could not recuperate. These complications required more at- 
tention than the wound, which of itself did not show any grave 
symptoms, as it was only a simple wound. The fever, exhaustion 
and the copious suppuration that followed, brought on phthisis, 
which ended Guzman’s life, on the eighteenth day of June, of the 
present year. After mature reflection upon the different com- 
plications stated above, he judged the death was caused by cor- 
ruption found in the solid parts as well as the fluids of the body 
and not as a result of the said wound. In testimony whereof he 
gives the present in New Orleans, on the 20th day of June, 1783. 


Let Manuel de los Santos be 

Francisco Maria de Reggio rendersadeci- notified to appoint a person to de- 
fend him. And in order that there 
may be someone to represent this Public Cause, His Honor names 
Francisco Broutin, Procurador del Numero, as Promoter Fiscal 
(Prosecuting Attorney), to whom the records must be given, so 
that in consequence of this appointment he may promote what is 


suitable. 
The Escribano went to the Pub- 
rhe prisoner names Pedro Bertoniere to ic Prison to notify Manuel de los 
Santos, personally, of the forego- 
ing decree, and upon arriving there the latter told him he named 
and did name as his defender, Pedro Bertoniere, resident of this 
city, because there was no Public Attorney he could appoint. 
In testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record. 
The prisoner said he did not know how to write, therefore he did 
not sign. 
Francisco Broutin, Procurador 
Attorney for the prosecution presents his de] Numero and Promoter Fiscal, 
named officially in this criminal 
cause prosecuted against Manuel de los Santos, because he 
wounded a sailor, named Thomas Gonzales (Guzman) on the 
seventeenth day of last April, at about half past eleven, or twelve 
o’clock, and so that it may have place in law, he accuses the said 
Manuel de los Santos of being both civilly and criminally guilty 
in accordance with the evidence produced in the summary in- 
vestigation. Therefore may it please the Court to declare him 
a criminal and murderer and condemn him to the punishment 
established by law, so that this chastisement may serve as an 
example to the public. 


| From Jose Canosa’s and Mariano Fernandez’ depositions, 
as well as from what the accused has declared in the summary 
investigation, it seems clear that murder was committed by the 
said Manuel, notwithstanding the death certificate issued for 
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Thomas Guzman by Joseph Montegut, Surgeon Major of the 
Royal Hospital of this Place, on the eighteenth day of last June, 
wherein the Doctor states that the patient died of phthisis, due 
to an old infirmity and that in his opinion death was caused by 
corruption found ‘in the solid parts as well as the fluids of the 
body and not as a result of the said wound. Nevertheless the 
wound did cause the death, and the most severe punishment 
should be meted out to the accused since he is guilty of murder. 
It often happens in this Colony that sailors, soldiers and other 
persons commit most atrocious crimes, which if punished for 
them it would serve as an example and warning to all malefac- 
tors, but, on the contrary, should the law not be upheld it will 
be impossible to eradicate the curse of these crimes. In consid- 
eration whereof may it please the Court to order as he has peti- 
tioned at the beginning of this written document. Alcalde de 
Reggio sends this request to the defender of the accused. 


Pedro Bertoniere, attorney ap- 
pointed to represent Manuel de 
los Santos, detained in the Public Prison of this city, in the pro- 
ceedings brought against him for stabbing Thomas Guzman; 
defending him against this charge and answering the criminal 
accusation made by Francisco Broutin, Prosecuting Attorney 
named in this cause, says: That in merits of justice his client 
must be acquitted and released from prison. He denies all 
charges made by Francisco Broutin, and accepts as true only 
such facts as his client has admitted in his confession, filed on 
the reverse side of page 19, up to page 24, inclusive, of these 
records, wherein he states he did not insult his adversary, as is 
set forth in the accusation, nor was it his intention to stab him, 
although it is apparent that Guzman gave and did give him suf- 
ficient cause for doing so, by first saying many insulting things 
to him prejudicial to his honor and so, by irritating and provok- 
ing him, became the aggressor. It is evident that his client had 
no bad intentions towards the wounded man. On the contrary, 
it was the latter who quarreled with the former, struck him and 
knocked him down. All that has been related proves the bad 
faith and cupidity of the said Guzman, who, according to his own 
declaration, would have wounded Manuel de los Santos, if His 
Divine Majesty had permitted it. However it was not his client’s 
intention to stab his adversary, but rather to avoid a blow aimed 
at him, which had angered him very much. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the certificate issued by the Chief Surgeon of the 
Royal Hospital of this Place, Josef Montegut, there can be no 
doubt, that it was not de los Santos’ intention to wound his op- 
ponent seriously, when he states that the death did not result 
from the said wound, injury, nor any grave accident. This fact 
is corroborated by the certificate on page 30, given by the same 
surgeon, in which he declares that the said wound was of so 


Pedro Bertoniere answers the charge. 
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little importance, it need not be considered at all. Thomas Guz- 
man’s death was caused by several complications and infirmities, 
from which he suffered before and was still suffering from at 
the time of his death. These circumstances, together with all 
the rest of the testimony produced in this cause, clearly prove 
the perfidy of the said Guzman, who, for these reasons has com- 
mitted a grave crime by putting Manuel de los Santos to the 
greater misery of imprisonment, notwithstanding his proven in- 
nocence, since what happened was an unforseen act, into which 
he was driven by the cupidity of his antagonist. Therefore may 
it please the Court to order the accused acquitted and released 
from prison, where he is now held, and condemn the prosecution 
to pay all costs. De Reggio orders this petition sent to Francisco 
Broutin. 

The Prosecuting Attorney an- 
swers the foregoing, by setting 
forth that the accused must be punished for the crime he has 
committed. If it had not been his intention to wound Gonzales 
(Guzman), he would have gone to his own house after he had 
been struck by him, at the time he separated from Jose Canosa. 
Considering that it is evident that murder was committed, may 
it please the Court to condemn Manuel de los Santos, as he has 
prayed, in his foregoing petition. Alcalde de Reggio orders this 
sent to the attorney for the accused. 


The defender for the accused 
answers the above petition, by 
saying his client never intended to wound his adversary, it was 
the latter who accosted the former, as appears from the testi- 
mony given in the declarations filed at the beginning of this 
process. Therefore may it please the Court to reject all that 
has been represented by the Promotor Fiscal, and order as he 
has petitioned in his request on page 34. De Reggio accepts this 
petition and later rules: Let this cause be received for trial. 
Within nine common days the parties must prove all charges up 
to the conclusion and citation for sentence. During this period 
the witnesses must ratify their testimony given in the summary 
and must prove, allege and justify whatever may be convenient 
to them. Let them be cited in due form to take oath, and present — 
and examine the evidence the said parties will produce against 
each other. 


Pedro Bertoniere answers. 


3 7 Mariano Fernandez appears 
Mariano Fernandez ratifies his testimony. ofore Alferez Real and Alcalde 
de Reggio, and in the presence of the Escribano takes oath, and 
after his deposition made in these proceedings is read to him, 
word for word, he said it was well and faithfully written and 
that he affirmed and ratified what he has stated in it and has 
a" to add to or take from his declaration, because it is the 
truth. 
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Jose Canosa also appears be- 
: fore the Court and after his decla- 
ration, given in the summary investigation of these proceedings, 
is read to him, word for word, he said that it is well and faith- 
fully written and that he affirms and ratifies it and has nothing 
to add to or take from it, because what he has stated is the truth, 
under the oath he has taken. 


Francisco Broutin petitions for more time. 


Jose Canosa ratifies his testimony. 


On September 5th, Francisco 
Broutin prays to be conceded ten 
more days time. De Reggio grants the petition and orders the 
defense notified. 

Broutin petitions, saying: This 
case has been received for trial, 
and considering there are no witnesses to give testimony, other 
than those heard in the summary investigation, may it please the 
Court to order the records of the case delivered to him so that 
he may draw up his argument to allege as well proven. The 
Court rules: Send this petition to the attorney for the accused. 


Broutin prays for the records of the case. 


Pedro Bertoniere, defender for 
the accused, states that in these 
proceedings it appears that all of his client’s property has been 
seized, and among the things taken is a schooner now tied up at 
the Port of Bayou St. John. Considering that there is no one to 
guard this boat, it may become subject to much damage. For 
this reason and to avoid the losses that may result, during the 
prosecution of this cause, he prays the Court to order that every- 
thing that has been seized be appraised and sold, at public auc- 
tion, to the highest bidder. Alcalde de Reggio receives this 
petition and later rules: Whereas: Let the foregoing repre- 
sentation be given to the Fiscal and with his answer, let the 
records be returned to the Court. 


Pedro Bertoniere answers. 


Francisco Broutin, in answer to 
the above, states that he offers no 
objections to the appraisement and sale of the property, together 
with the schooner, belonging to the accused, as requested by his 
defender. He names Pedro Visoso, Master Ship-Carpenter, as 
appraiser for the schooner. Therefore he prays the Court to 
appoint him as such, and to order the sale publicly cried, as the 
law requires. Alcalde de Reggio accepts this petition and later 
decrees: Considering what has been represented by the Fiscal, 
regarding the sale requested by the defender of the accused, and 
also the appointment which Mr. Broutin has made, namely: 
Pedro Visoso, Master Ship-Carpenter, for the appraisement of 
the schooner belonging to Manuel de los Santos, His Honor or- 
ders Visoso to proceed to the making of a just valuation of it. 
Let him be notified of this appointment so that he may accept 
and take oath, and this done, let his estimate be brought to the 
Court so that a day may be assigned for the auction. 


- Broutin answers the above petition. 
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Rafael Perdomo personally no- 
tifies Pedro Visoso of the forego- 
ing decree. He says that he accepts and does accept and swears 
by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross to make the examina- 
tion and appraisement, well and faithfully, as he has been or- 

dered to do. 


Pedro Visoso qualifies. 


Pursuant to the foregoing de- 
cree, Pedro Visoso says he went 
to the Lake, by the Bayou, where he found the schooner an- 
chored, to examine it and to consider its present conditions. He 
.made a most minute examination, in accordance with the oath 
he has taken. In consequence whereof he estimates and does 
estimate the boat at sixty pesos, because it has completely de- 
teriorated and is without either sails or riggings and cordage. 
He has made this examination faithfully and legally according 
to his true knowledge and without prejudice to the party. 


Pedro Bertoniere petitions, say- 

of the ne for publice- ing that this cause has been re- 

ceived for trial, and whereas he 

has no witnesses to offer he submits all the testimony favorable 

to his client, given in these proceedings and his former written 

petition. Therefore may it please the Court to order a publica- 

tion of the proofs, and that the records of the case be delivered 

to him, so that he may allege as well proven. De Reggio rules: 
Let this petition be sent to the Fiscal. 


Francisco Broutin answers the 
above, consenting to the request 
contained therein. He prays the Court to order the said publica- 
tion and to deliver the records to him so that he, too, may allege 
as well proven. De Reggio decrees: Send this petition to the 
Auditor of War so that he may advise the Court as to what is 
legal. Later, on Postigo’s advice, he rules: By virtue of this 
cause having been received for trial, with all charges, the peti- 
tion for a publication of the proofs is denied. Let the records be 
delivered to the respective parties so that within six days they 
must allege as well proven. With these proceedings this cause 
will be considered as concluded. 


Broutin answers the above. 


The Promotor Fiscal sets forth 
that the records of the case have 
been delivered to him to allege as well proven. From these said 
records it appears that Manuel de los Santos murdered Thomas 
Guzman, notwithstanding Dr. Josef Montegut’s certificate, 
wherein it is stated that Guzman died of Phthisis, resulting from 
an old malady, and that death was caused by corruption found 
in the solid parts as well as the fluids of the body and not from 
the wound. Nevertheless he must represent to the Court that 
the said Montegut has given his certificate, as a person unwilling 


Penncteds Broutin alleges as well proven. 
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to contribute to the punishment that Manuel de los Santos has 
merited. And considering what he has confessed in the sum- 
mary investigation, he should be adjudged as deserving the grav- 
est penalty, according to law, as one accused of murder. This 
most atrocious crime is committed very often in the Colony by 
sailors, soldiers and other persons. Therefore by adjudging him 
guilty and condemning him to the punishment established by 
law it will serve as an example and warning to evil doers, but 
on the contrary, if he should be acquitted, it will not be possible 
to exterminate these crimes. Considering, then, what results 
from all the testimony received in the summary investigation, 
may it please the Court to condemn the prisoner as it has been 
prayed in this written petition. Alcalde de Reggio, on Postigo’ s 
advice, orders the above sent to the defense. 


The Attorney for the accused . 
answers, saying the records of the 
case have been delivered to him, to allege as well proven. He 
prays the Court, in strict terms of justice, to exclude what has 
been represented by the Promotor Fiscal against his client, and 
sentence him as and in conformity to what he has petitioned in 
his written request on page 34. For this purpose he reproduces 
and alleges all that is favorable to Manuel de los Santos, in this 
process. De Reggio, on Postigo’s advice, accepts this petition 
and orders the parties cited for the definitive sentence. 


Francisco Maria de Reggio, on 
Juan del Postigo’s advice, renders 
the definitive judgment in these words: In the proceedings and 
criminal cause that has pended and pends before me, officially, 
for Royal Justice, against Manuel de los Santos, for having 
stabbed Thomas Guzman, from which wound death resulted, to- 
gether with all the rest contained in these records. 


Pedro Bertoniere answers. 


The Definitive Judgment. 


Sentence. 


Whereas: Attentive to the records and merits of this cause, 
to which I refer, when necessary, and as a result, guilt has been 
proven against the foresaid, therefore, I must condemn and do 
condemn him to six years in the penitentiary of this place. He 
must serve the full time without a break, under the penalty of 
having to work in the galleys, for the same number of years 
already specified. Let the embargo be raised that has been 
placed upon his property and condemn him to pay the costs of 
this process. For this is my sentence, definitively judged, thus 
it is pronounced, ordered and signed. Fees 7 pesos. 


The foregoing sentence was 

nn ee rendered by Francisco Maria de 
Reggio, Alferez Real and Alcalde Ordinario of this city and its 
jurisdiction, for His Majesty, on June the fourth of the year one 
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thousand seven hundred and eighty four. The witnesses were 
Vicente Gonzales, Francisco Carcasses and Manuel Monrroy, 
here present. A marginal note stipulates that dated this day I 
sent a copy of the foregoing sentence to the Chief Paymaster of 


the Army, in conformity to custom, to which I attest. 


Perdomo. 
Notification. 


(Signed) 


On the same day I notified 
Captain Manuel Perez, as he is 


entrusted with the Command of this Place in the absence of 


Francisco Bolini (Bouligny). 


(Note: The last pages of this record have become detached. It is apparent that some 
of the leaves have been lost, or mislaid and that the case is incomplete in minor detail, such 
as the prisoner’s agreement not to appeal the case, an entry stating that he has begun to 
serve his sentence and that arrangements have been made to provide rations for his main- 
tenance and lastly a taxation of the costs, etc.—L. L. P.) 


April 238. 

Executory Process Pedro 
Pome (Pommiez) vs. Chris- 
toval Rodriguez. 

No. 2. 2 pp. 


Court of Alcalde Juan Ven- 
tura Morales. 


No Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 
To collect a debt. 


There is nothing of particular interest in 
this simple suit to collect a debt, after 
the debtor has delayed payment on fri- 
volous pretexts. 


The plaintiff presents a note 
dated Pansacol (Pensacola), April 
12, 1783, signed Christoval Rod- 
riguez, wherein it is stipulated 
that he owes Pierre Pomie 86 pi- 
astres for value received, which 
he promises to pay to him, or his 
order, just as soon as he arrives in 
the city. Pedro Pommiez then 
states that it is evident from the 
above that the defendant is in- 
debted to him for the amount 
specified and although he has re- 
quested him to pay several times, 
he has been put off with frivolous 
pretexts. He prays to have the 
defendant ordered to verify the 
signature, under oath, and this 
done let Rodriguez’ declaration 


be sent to him, so that he may enforce his rights. Morales rules 
accordingly. The procedings end here. 


April 29. 


Intestate Succession of An- 
tonia del Castillo, lawful 


wife of Francisco Godoy, 
Second Lieutenant of Lou- 
isiana. 


No. 88. 72 pp. 


Court of Acting Judge Juan 


del Postigo. 


This succession is opened in the 
usual way, with an official an- 
nouncement of the death. In sum- 
mary it is as follows: Juan del 
Postigo y Balderamma, Assessor 
General and Auditor of War for 
this Army and Province, for his 
Majesty, says that Antonia del 
Castillo has died. She was the 
lawful wife of Francisco Godoy, 
Second Lieutenant of the Regi- 
ment of Infantry of this Place. He 
has consulted with the Governor, 
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No Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case, involving the settlement of the 
succession of the wife of a soldier in the 
. colony, who died during her husband’s 
absence, leaving minor children, has the 
interesting feature of being handled in 
a court presided over by the Auditor of 
War, doubtless because of the military 
status of the husband of the deceased. 
For the student of social history it af- 
fords an excellent illustration of the 
wearing apparel, personal belongings, and 
household equipment of a soldier’s wife 
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pursuant to a Royal Decree, rela- 
tive to Military Estates. He must 
order and does order them to go 
to her dwelling house and pro- 
ceed to the making of an inven- 
tory of the property. For this pur- 
pose the said Auditor will assist 
and immediately thereafter the 
rest of the necessary proceedings 
must be instituted. This is his de- 
cree, thus he has ordered and 


in colonial Louisiana, as reflected in the 
inventory of the effects of the deceased. 


signed. To all of which the Es- 
cribano attests. 


Rafael Perdomo certifies that 
he went to Antonia del Castillo’s 
house, and there in the main room he saw the said lady in her 
coffin, laid out on the floor, to all appearances dead and for this 
reason arrangements have been made for her funeral. 


Immediately after, the Auditor 
of War, accompanied by the un- 
_dersigned Escribano, while still in the house, collected the keys 

of Mrs. Godoy’s chests, which in the interval were placed in the 
keeping of the Escribano, to be held at the disposition of this 


Tribunal. 

On April 30, 1783, Postigo 
Order of the Court to search forthe will Let the Escribano certify as 
to whether or not any will, or other disposition was drawn up be- 
fore them for Antonio del Castillo, and done let their certifica- 
tions be brought to:the Court. Fernando Rodriguez and Rafael 
Perdomo, each in a separate entry, certifies that no will, or other 
disposition was drawn up for Antonia del Castillo in their respec- 
tive offices. 


The Death Certificate. 


The Auditor of War then de- 
crees: That since Antonia del 
Castillo did not leave a will, he must name and does name, as 
tutor ad interim, Josef Dias, during the time the abovesaid Fran- 
cisco Godoy is absent from this city on matters for the Royal 
Service, and in order that Josef Dias may administer the estate 
and represent the person of Francisco Godoy, let him be notified 
so that he may accept and take oath before the present Es- 
cribano, who is commissioned for this purpose. He must also 
give sufficient bond, in the customary way. 


Postigo appoints a tutor. 


Josef Dias is notified of his ap- 


Notification, beet. -nointment as 


cepts and takes oath to proceed well and faithfully with his 
duties, according to his understanding, and when necessary to take 
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council of persons of learning and conscience, who can and must 
advise him. Cayetano Valdes was present; he said he consti- 
tuted himself Josef Dias’ bondsman and as such obligated him- 
self in every way the law requires. 


Juan del Postigo decrees: Hav- 
ing seen the acceptation, oath and 
bond, given by Jose Dias, guardian of the estate left by Antonia 
del Castillo, he says he must appoint and does appoint him to the 
tutorship and must give and does give him the power necessary, 
in law, so that he may represent the said estate and for its 
greater validation and force, His Honor interposes and does in- 
terpose his authority and judicial decree. He orders the records 
delivered to the Curator, so that he may promote whatever may 


be suitable. 

Jose Dias, guardian of Antonia 
Jose Dias del Castillo’s estate, petitions, 
saying that the records of the case have been delivered to him 
so that he may represent the rights of his minors; he prays for 
permission to make an inventory and appraisement of all the 
property left. Postigo rules: As it is prayed. 


Act approving the Tutorship. 


Jose Dias, Tutor and Curator of 
Antonia del Castillo’s minor chil- 
dren, petitions, saying that the Court has ordered an inventory and 
valuation made of all the property left by the deceased. He 
prays to have the public appraisers, of this city, appointed for 
this purpose and that they be notified for their acceptation and 
oath. Postigo rules accordingly. 


Dias petitions to name appraisers. 


Andres Waukarny (Wacker- 

Place are notified, accept and 

take oath, to perform their duties well and faithfully, without 


injury to the parties. 
Dias says that the Court has 
toe the taking the ordered an inventory made, there- 
fore he prays to have the day and 
hour set aside for this purpose. Juan del Postigo names the 11th 
of the current month (May 11, 1783). 


(Mrs. Godoy leaves such an ex- 
tensive wardrobe, it has been de- 
cided to translate it in full.) On May 11, 1783, Juan del Postigo, 
Auditor of War and Assessor General of this Province, together 
with: Jose (Dias), Tutor and Curator of Antonia del Castillo’s 
minor children, the Escribano, Jose Adrian de la Place and 
Andres Waukerny, the two last appraisers named by a decree 
of the Court, went to the late residence of the deceased lady, to 
make an inventory. They proceeded in the following manner: 


Inventory and appraisement. 
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Firstly a green flowered skirt and short jacket, valued at 
10 pesos. 

Item, two old black taffeta cloaks, at 5 pesos. 

Item, two pairs of cloth shoes, 7 pesos. 

Item, two pairs of silk shoes, 3 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, six figured gauze handkerchiefs, 6 pesos. 

Item, four large plumes for the head, 2 pesos. 

Item, four others, the same, 1 peso. 

Item, one green ninfa (Nymphe, apparently some sort of 
dress material) skirt and waist, trimmed with silver gauze, 20 
pesos. 

Item, another, the same, rose colored, 22 pesos. 

Item, one blue taffeta skirt and polonaise, with its plastron 
trimmed with loops of red ribbon, 25 pesos. 

Item, the same, sea green taffeta, trimmed with silver gauze, 
30 pesos. 

Item, one yellow striped dressing gown and girdle with all 
the rest attached to it, 28 pesos. 

Item, one lady’s red shawl, 16 pesos. 

Item, one large gauze handkerchief, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, one pair of old cloth shoes, 2 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, one black shawl, 10 pesos. 

Item, one seersucker skirt and waist, 8 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, tobacco color, 9 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, of blue calico, with white border, 
7 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, colored, 7 pesos. 

Item, one muslin skirt, 9 pesos. 

Item, one plain, smooth, black figured skirt and waist, 12 


Item, one, the same, taffeta, 7 pesos. 

: Item, one white taffeta shawl, with broad black silk lace, 
pesos. 

Item, one scarlet cloth cape, with gold braid, 8 pesos. 

Item, two white embroidered petticoats, both with red 
stripes, 8 pesos. 

Item, one fine muslin veil, trimmed with lace, 6 pesos. 

Item, two white linen jackets, 2 pesos. 

Item, one pair of flower of thistle corsets, 3 pesos. 

Item, five red handkerchiefs, 6 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, one old red satin skirt, 2 pesos. 

Item, one black veil, with point lace, the same, 12 pesos. 

Item, four pairs of thread stockings, 2 pesos. 

- Item, some old silk stockings, 2 pesos. 

Item, one broken tortoise shell hair comb, 1 peso. 

Item, two small silk nets, 1 peso. 

Item, some white silk gloves, 1 peso. 

Item, six quarters (a quarter equals about 8 inches) of dif- 
ferent colored material, for women’s shoes, 6 pesos. 
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Item, one purple skirt and waist, cut out, 6 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, of fast color, 7 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, of purple linen, 6 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, colored, 6 pesos. 

Item, one trunk, 8 pesos. 

Item, one piece of red ninfa, 20 pesos. 

Item, one cut of a dark colored material for a skirt and 
waist, 7 pesos. 

Item, one cut of figured muslin for a skirt and waist, 12 
pesos. 

Item, one cottonade skirt, half made, 4 pesos. 

Item, nine ells of cotton dimity, 9 pesos. 

Item, seven ells of Malaga taffeta, 12 pesos. 

Item, three ells and three quarters of colored taffeta, 7 
pesos. 

Item, five ells of white figured gauze, 5 pesos. 

Item, one piece of pink satin, 5 pesos. 

Item, one ell and three quarters of apple green taffeta, ‘ 
pesos. 

Item, five fine Holland batiste handkerchiefs, 5 pesos. 

Item, one piece of canary colored satin, 5 pesos. 

Item, three and a quarter ells of damaged gauze, 1 peso. 

Item, three ells of blue satin, 2 pesos. 
| Item, one small basket, with various articles for a new born 
baby, 15 pesos. 

Item, one mahogany bureau, 10 pesos. 

Item, one little green hair trunk, lined with leather and its 
key, 6 pesos. 

Item, three bows for the head, 4 pesos. 

Item, fifteen remnants of different colored ribbon, 4 pesos. 

Item, two bunches of flowers, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, two figured gauze mufflers, 6 pesos. 

Item, three ordinary fans, 1 peso, 2 reales. 

Item, another with gold sticks, 5 pesos. 

Item, one pair of artificial rosettes, one pair of earrings, 
with imitation stones, mounted in the same, five others, the same, 
2 pesos. 

Item, one pair of earrings, with stones, one hat pin, one egret 
and one hair ornament on a spiral, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, several strings of imitation pearls, 4 reales. 

Item, one gold finger ring, 5 pesos. 

Item, three gold sleeve buttons, 6 pesos. 

Item, one little dove, made of stones, for the neck, 2 pesos. 

Item, one pair of earrings, with stones from Thrace, 5 pesos. 

Item, one gold watch with its similar chain and several 
watch charms and one finger ring with a blue stone, 60 pesos. 

Item, four Spanish moss mattresses, covered with ticking, 
34 pesos. 
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Item, another, the same, old, covered with striped (ma- 
terial), 2 pesos. 

Item, five pillows, 2 pesos. 

Item, two walnut beds, 10 pesos. 

Item, furnishings for one bed, with Selesian linen mosquito 
bar, 28.pesos. 

Item, four old pots, 3 pesos. 

Item, two flat irons, 2 pesos. | 

Item, one cypress table, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, five large tabourets and three small ones, 5 pesos. 

_ Item, one large easy chair, 4 pesos. 

Item, one brass mortar, 3 pesos. 

Item, one frying pan, and one coffee pot, 2 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, one large yellow metal candlestick, another, the same, 
small, some coal tongs and a fire shovel, 2 pesos. 

Item, two old cypress cots, 3 pesos. . 

Item, one glass shade for candles, 3 pesos. 

Item, one broken dressing table, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, one pair of earrings, 4 pesos. 

Item, one necklace of medium thickness and one rosette, the 
same, 5 pesos. 

Item, one silver cover (dish) weighing five ounces, 5 pesos. 

Item, some buckles, worth 51 pesos, 4 reales, with the 
catches of the buckles, worth 7 reales, including 10 pesos for 
workmanship, amounting, in all, to 62 pesos, 3 reales. 

Item, some silver buckles for the feet (shoes), 5 pesos. 

Item, one silver filigree fruit bowl, with its small dish, 8 
pesos. 

Item, two silver reliquaries, 5 pesos. 

Item, one broken cross, with gold tips, 1 peso, 4 reales. 

Item, one gold enchased rosary with its cross and beads 
intact, 50 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, with red garnets, 14 pesos. 

Item, another, the same, 18 pesos. 

Item, one small cypress table, 2 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, twenty table napkins, good and bad among them, 4 | 
pesos. 

Item, twenty one, the same, good and bad among them, 12 
pesos. 

Item; six old handkerchiefs for face powder, 5 pesos. 

Item, eleven pillow cases, 4 pesos, 4 reales. 

Item, fourteen sheets, good and bad among them, 18 pesos. 

Item, four cotton counterpanes, 24 pesos. 

Item, two white curtains, 3 pesos. 

Item, one old calico skirt and waist, 6 pesos. 

Item, three cotton petticoats, 2 pesos. 

Item, one old calico skirt and waist, 2 pesos. 

‘ Item, seven old white linen chemises and another in the cut, 

12 pesos. 
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Item, one pair of stockings, 2 reales. 

Item, three ells of flea colored material, 5 pesos. 

Item, one old black taffeta coat, 1 peso. . 

Item, one chaplet, inlaid with mother of pearl, 4 reales. 
Item, one pair of gold earrings, 13 pesos. 


The above inventory is signed by Postigo, Wackernie, Josef 
Dias and Adrian de la Place, before Rafael Perdomo. 


| Jose Dias says the inventory 

and appraisement of Mrs. del Cas- 
tillo’s estate has been completed. He finds it in conformity to 
law, therefore, he approves the proceedings and prays the Court 
to interpose its authority and judicial decree. Postigo rules: 
Notify this party that he must declare whether or not there is 
any other property belonging to the deceased, besides what 
_ a inventoried, and done let his declaration be brought to 
the Court. | 


Jose Dias, Tutor and Curator 
a ee of the minor children of Antonia 
del Castillo, under oath, declares that he has no knowledge of 
any property belonging to the deceased, other than what has 
been inventoried, but in case anything else should be found 
he will present it to the Court. Licenciado Postigo, then decrees: 
Considering what has been represented by Jose Dias, Tutor and 
Curator of Antonia del Castillo’s minor children and the declara- 
tion he has made, wherein it is stipulated that no property exists 
other than what appears in the foregoing inventory, His Honor 
says, he must approve and does approve it, in all its parts and 
for its greater validation and force, he interposes his authority 
and judicial decree, as he can and must by law. | 


The Curator prays for a permit to sel | Lhe Curator sets forth that 
the estate. since the Court has approved the 
inventory, he prays for the public calls for the sale, as the law 
requires, so that the estate may be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. Postigo rules: As it is prayed, and when the abovesaid 
has been done, let the twenty fourth of the current month be 
assigned as the day for holding the auction sale. The interested 
parties must be notified of this decree. 


i The first, second and third pub- 
17th, and 21st, respectively, and the auction is held on the 24th, 
in the presence of Juan del Postigo, Rafael Perdomo and Juan 
Dias. The above named persons went to Antonia del Castillo’s 
dwelling house, where they proceeded to offer at auction sale, 
one at the time, all the articles itemized in the inventory. The 
sale was called by the public crier of the city. - 
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On May 27, 1785, Postigo de- 

toe the and Notify Josef Dias, Tutor 

and Curator of the minor children 

of Antonia del Castillo, that within five days he must present 

the account and sworn statement of the estate entrusted to his 
care, belonging to the said minors. 


Joseph Dias presents five vouch- 
Account and sworn statement. ers, namely: Father Antonio de 
Sedella’s receipt for 48 pesos, for 
funeral expenses; Joseph Ocon’s bill for 34 pesos for services and 
medicines caused by Mrs. Godoy’s illness; Dr. Le Duc’s bill for 26 
piastres, 4 escalins for treatment of maladies, medicines, labori- 
ous, unnatural confinement and visits; Dr. Robert Dow’s bill for 
19 pesos for medical services and medicines; Cayetano Valdes 
was paid 20 pesos for drawing up the account and sworn state- 
ment. Other items of the debit, for which no receipts were given, 
because the creditors did not know how to make out their bills, 
are: 7 pesos paid to those who carried the body to the cemetery ; 
7 pesos paid to Mr. Labe for acting as watchman for three nights 
and shrouding the corpse; 5 pesos paid for the coffin; 3 pesos, 
3 reales paid to the negress who washed the clothes during the 
illness of the deceased; 48 pesos, 1 real paid for the mourning 
that was worn at the funeral; 5 pesos for the gloves that were 
bought for the ladies who carried the cords at the funeral. This 
is followed by the Credit, namely: the property and articles sold 
at auction, amounting in all to 975 pesos, 7 reales and the Debit 
to 223 pesos. 


Recapitulation 
975 pesos, 7 reales 
Charges and deductions................ Bes.” 
752 pesos, 7 reales 


Jose Dias says he has been notified of the decree whereby 
it has pleased the Court to order him to present the account and 
sworn statement within five days. In obedience to this order he 
has drawn it up and now duly presents same with vouchers. He 
prays Juan del Postigo, acting Judge, to determine what may 
be in accordance with justice. The Court rules: Let the account 
presented by Jose Dias be approved and attached to the records 
so that he may accomplish the ends that may have place. 

The procedings end here. 


April 30. The first document on file in 

this suit is a certified copy of the © 
Executory Process Captain Notarial Act of Mortgage, exe- 
Enrique Desprez vs. Juan cuted before Leonardo re 
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Bautista Sezant, called An- 


stive. 
No. 44, 8 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


To foreclose a mortgage. 


This simple suit to foreclose a mortgage, 
in satisfaction of a debt, is of interest 
only in the fact that the defendant came 
forward and discharged his obligation, 
after the plaintiff had secured from the 
court a writ of execution against the ef- 
fects of the debtor. 
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dated September 22, 1781, by 
which Jean Bautista Seizant An- 
stive, obligates himself to pay to 
Henrique Desprez, within 18 
months, 800 pesos, in two install- 
ments of 400 pesos each, the first 
on the 8th of September, 1782, 
and the second on March 8, 1783. 
This sum of money has been lent 
to him and for the security of 
same, he obligates his present 
and future estates and in particu- 
lar he mortgages his dwelling 
house situated on Bienville Street, 
adjoined on one side by Arnaldo 
Magnon’s real property and on 
the other. by that of Nicolas 


Lauve. The mortgagor promises not to sell nor alienate it until 
full and effective payment is made. The witnesses to this deed 
are Francisco Broutin, Philippe Guinault and Pedro Bertoniere. 


Enrique Desprez presents the above copy and sets forth 
that as it appears from this Notarial Act, Juan B. Sezan (Seiz- 
ant) called Anstive, owes him 800 pesos and although he has 
requested him to pay several times, he has not done so. There- 
fore he prays for a writ of execution against the defendant’s 
person and estate up to the full amount of the debt, either in 
cash, or acquittances. Governor Miro decrees: Whereas: Hav- 
ing presented the certified copy of the written document, let a 
writ of execution be issued, in the customary way, in favor of 
Captain Enrique Desprez, against all, or any of the estate of 
Juan Bautista Sezan, called Anstive, for the sum of 800 pesos, 
which it is evident he owes, together with the one-tenth and 
costs. A marginal note, attested to by Perdomo, specifies that 
the writ of execution was issued and delivered to the party. 


The writ was never served. In the next entry, the plaintiff 
petitions, saying that before the writ of execution against Mr. 
Seizant was delivered to the Sheriff, he presented himself with 
the money to pay his indebtedness. Therefore Mr. Desprez 


- prays the Court to order the writ recalled, the mortgage can- 


celled and the costs taxed, which he will promptly pay. Miro 


rules: Let all be done, as it is prayed. 


The last document on file is the writ of execution which 
was never served; it reads: Let the Sheriff of this Place, or his 


Deputy, notify Juan Bautista Sezan, called Anstive, to pay Cap- 
tain Enrique Desprez the sum of 800 pesos, immediately, for 
which he is indebted and if he does not pay this said amount, its 
one-tenth and costs, at once, let all, or any of the property of the 
said Sezan be seized, judicially, particularly and especially the 
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real estate mentioned in the written document, in conformity to 
the laws and customs of this Court of oyer and terminer, in ac- 
cordance with the decree rendered this day. Thus it has been 
ordered and given in this city of New Orleans, the thirteenth of 
April of the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty three. 
(Signed) Miro. By order of His Lordship. (Signed) Rafael 
_ Perdomo, Notary Public. 


(To be continued.) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1933, of 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, published quarterly at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for October 1, 1937. 


State of Louisiana t ss. 
Parish of East Baton Rouge 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and Parish aforesaid, 
personally appeared Walter Prichard, who, having been duly sworn accordin 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Louisiana Historica 
Quarterly, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
—— 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher: The Louisiana Historical Society, The Cabildo, New Orleans, 


Editor: Walter Prichard, University, La. 
Managing Editor: None. 
Business Managers: None. 


2. That the owner is: The Louisiana Historical Society, The Cabildo, 
New Orleans, La. 

There are no stockholders. The officers are: 

Edward A. Parsons, President, New Orleans, La. 

André Lafargue, First Vice-President, New Orleans, La. 

James Wilkinson, Second Vice-President, New Orleans, La. 

Frank H. Waddill, Third Vice-President, New Orleans, La. 

J. Fair Hardin, Vice-President, Shreveport, La. 

William A. Read, Vice-President, University, La. 

William Boizelle, Recording Secretary, New Orleans, La. 

Henry M. Gill, Corresponding Secretary, New Orleans, La. 

Walter Prichard, Editor, University, La. | 

J. B. Donnes, Treasurer, New Orleans, La. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
vosficers, etc., contain the full list of such; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which the said publication is pub- 
lished, managed and controlled. 


(Signed) Walter Prichard, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1937. 


(SEAL) J. Denson Smith, No Public. 
* (My commission is indefinite. ) 
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